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* NOTlCJi. 


Tut author hopes that siie has up acquaint¬ 
ance with anv ofie firm, master, Vi* workman in 
Mancliester, she will be spased the imputation 
ol' personality. Her personages are all abstrac¬ 
tions. 
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*MANCHESTi:]T ^'TRIKE. 


(.'y*PTKn f, 

TiIIR WERK'S Rl^’D, 

One fino Saturdav fivciniiijtia Mav, —, se¬ 
veral Imtuireil work-people, men, girN, and hoys, 
jioiireil out from the gates of a factory wliieli 
stocxl on tlie banks of tlic Medloek, near l\lan- 
cliester. The children dispersed in troops, some 
to play, but the greajpr niuQjwr to reach home 
with all speed, as if they were afraid of the sun¬ 
shine that checqucred the ffircet and reddened the 
gablts,and*ehimnie8. 

The men seemcfltin no such haste ; tljey lin¬ 
gered about the factory, one large group standing 
bcfpre the gates, and smaller knots occupying 
the streoi for soi'm! ^listance. while a few pro¬ 
ceeded! slowly on flieir \way lu%)*e, cfcattii^ with 
one or another party as they went. One only 
appciwed to ha^c nothing to say to l^s compa- 
xsjions, and to wHtii to get away quietly, if tliey 
would have let him. one»of the most 
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anuiii”' {lipi 13 |pi^'^ii|^ ii' liiii 
Ori'ss, ainl* iiitclliuciit, tlioiijih i.'^iicwliaS iiiclaii- 

fliolv ill (■(lUiili'iiaiK'd 111''\v.;i'i'iiialviii;.'' ills \iav 
witliiHil spcakiii^iio aiivliod'^, vvlicn fir.^i. uiu' aial 
tin'll aiiollicr* ca^inlil ,tiiin bv the biitlon and 
detained I'liiii in coiisull'alinn. yMI seeiiicd aiiMinih 
to know what Alien b,'ul to relate or to advise ; 
and Alien had some dillieiiliv in petting leave to 
go liOfiie. ijjneli .'.s*'lie knew he was wanted 
there. When He had at length escaped, lie 
walked so rajiidlv as jirca'.atly to overtake his 
little daiiAhter, Martha, jVvlio had left the hieloi v 
somewhat earlljir., lie saw her .liefoK' liiiii fur 
some.distaiiee, and ohs^'rved how she limped, ami 
how f’eeblv slie madi* lifr wav along the slieet, 
(if sueii it might be called,) wiileli led to their 
abode. It was far from eisv walking to the 
strongest. There were heaps of nihhish, |ioids 
of muddy water, stone.s and hrickhals lying 
about, and calihaoG,-leaves pn wideh the iinvvary 
might slip, and hone.s ovi'-r which pigs vvere 
grunting and enrs sndrling and fighting. l,it.tle 
Martha, i. devKv. te ehilil of eight \ears _old, tried 
to avoid ak these ohstaelt.s'; but slip neaily 
slipped down several times, and started when 
the dogs came near her, and shivered every time 
the mild spring breeze bievy Ik her face.. 

“ M'artha*, hoi/'''iamc' you are to-day!’* said 
Allen, taking her round the waist to help her 
onward. 

“ O father, my knees have h?en aching so all 
day, I thought I should have dropped every 
tnoment,” 
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0116 would tliink it was CliristvnnF. Itv 
mhiT loyks, iiialca I oi a l)ri”lit*^I.'iv il.iy 

“ ll IS vci'v !kliiil*iiftri- Uic I'aclory," said lliu 
lijlli' <tirl,*lH'r Icelii ^ill chaty-mfi*. “ ISure tliu 
wralhur tiuisl have ciianu^il, latl^cr.* 

iSo ; ifii'niud was soulli, and the sltv' floiul- 
le»s. it was only tliat^llic tlicnnometer liad 
stood at 7!j“ wiliiiii tlic f’actorv. * 

“ I tour want's lowiyyd as^v('ll as 

iniiu'," said yMIimi ; “ iiow inuili do 5*^^ bring 
lioini' tills w?<di ! ” 

Only tlirco sliijliiiSs^ fallicr ; and sdino sav it 
will he less hcfiye long. I am alrjid inollier—” 
,'1 ’Ih‘ vM-ak-s|fli il('!i (diikl could not sav v\ l*al it 
was that she Icari'd, l)('iiig,cliVki'd by ht;r tcais. 

'■ Come, Martha, cheer up,” said her talher. 
‘ !\lotlier knows that \ou get sometimes more 
and sometimes less; and, alter all, \ on earn a^ 
much as a jtiecer as some do at the band-loom. 
'J'liere is Ididd, our neii^hhour and his wife 
together do not earn •more than seven shiliiiies 
a week, you know, ami Aink how much older 
ami strongifl' they are than’vou ! iVdmu^tmake 
you stronger, Maft^a. I will go with \!ou to 
Mr. Dawison, and he will find out what is the 
matter with your knees.” 

15y thiiytinic thejy li^d reached the foot of the 
stairs *vhicli led up to tkmr rtr* roams fti the 
third story of a large dwelling which wa,s occu- 
pieil by manv poor families. llareCootetichildreu 
ijcre scampering ^iji and down these stairs at 
Jilay ; girls nursing babie* at farioiis ele- 
vatitAjiB, and seemed in dan^»r of hemg kicked 
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^down as often as a drunken ^nan or an ani^ry 
woman slAjuld want to jias!k»,a tliinjf vvfiieh 
lTfC|uently hap])cneil. « Little ‘ MaAtlia looked up 
the steej) ptairi 'Knd sighed^^ ''Her father lifted 
and l arried her. (.The poises would have stunned 
a ctijangdr, and they seemed louder vhan usual 
to aecusloni^il cars, ^lartha’s little dog came 
harking and jumping uj) as soon as he saw her, 
and tills sek,sevekiP babies crying; the shrill 
piping of a bullihch was heard in the din, and 
ovejr all, the voice of a seidding vvorAan. 

“ That'is .Sally Field’^ voice ifiti8anybody*.j,” 
said Alien. “ Jt js enough tomal^'one shift one’s 
(juarters to have that tvoman withfti hearing.” „ 

“ yhe is in our rt'onjs, father. 1 am sure the 
noise is there; and see, her door is open and 
her room empty.” 

, “ She need not fear leaving her door open," 
observed a neighbour in passing. “ There is 
nothing there that jinybody would wish to carry 
away.” 

Allen did not answer, but made haste to restore 
peace irt hiif own dwe’lling, knowingVhathis wife 
was far from being a matcheffcr Sally Field. As 
he flung open, the door, the weaker party seemed 
to resign the contest to him ; his wife sank into 
a chair, trembling all o'^er^' Her fqur or five 
little‘ones* hado bidden thetrfselves wher« they 
could, some under the table, some behind the bed, 
having tjl been slapped or pushed or bjifl'eted 
by Sally for staring at her with their thumbs in 
their ntoutlts. Sli^ vvas not aware that Sally 
Field in a passian a sight to make any. one 
stard. 
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Alien carried M*artlia to a scat in j^reparation 
for lurnijig out J^tJly i'ield and lot lvinj» liie door 
U)ion lier, wliicl^lie *nieaut4o do l)y main force 
in <;ciuloi? means • sli^frtd fail* ‘Ifer surprise, at 
seeinii him, however, anc>.perh»|)8 somcc de^free 
of awe of Ifis determined countenance, Siade^her 
pause for a moment. ^ 

“ What is jdl this, wife ?•” inquired Allen. 

“ I am sure I don’t knt>\f. Sj^Uy luA been 
rating mo and the children this* hour past, and 
heaven knows what Iti#.” 

Sally proceeded upoq tliis to deplafe a long 
list of oflences yf which A1 leu’s.fapiil/had been 
g^dlly towardslier, and Allen sufi'ercd her to go 
on till she had exhausted heS*hreath. W hen at 
length she lost her voice—a catastrophe which 
hajipens sooner or later to all scolds,—he look 
up the word. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Sally,’^8aid he; “ 1 am 
very sorry for you, jjnd very, much ashamed of 
you, and I should bc'more angry on my w)fc‘’s 
account than vou ever saw*me if I did not know 
you well, afid understand wh_at is«at*th(? bottom 
of all this. Kemewiber, Sally, I have known 
you and ^our husband since you were this high, 
as well as if you had been children of my own. 
Don’t piit me in*#n,^d how young you are. 
Don’t*nake me tre&t you^ike ? »hiltF»wheR you 
liave taken upon you so early to be a .woman. 
Don’t jnake mq,call your husband to take care 
y f you as if you •could not take care of your¬ 
self.” 

‘’«Call him! call him aiid Welcome, if you 

B 8 
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can find liiin,” crieU Sally. ’ “ Show me v^liero 
he IP, anil'I’ll find a helleY 1 *.% for ni¥ toiifiue, 
than in seoIJinir yixir inea^i-sjfniled wife there 
that looks^ as iV^srii# were ^in^ to die'wheiievri 
one^ S|)eak5. * Gu, jirav^ call my husbaijd.'’ 

“ Ay*, aye ; that’s llie grievance,^ see,” said 
All?li. “ We all In^'o our grievances, SaKy, 
und it*is great folly to make theni worse of our 
own accorii,, Dc^ fou expect to tempt your 
husband to stay*at home with you by scolding 
us\()u wer*; doing just mr.v ?” 

“ Go you leave your^w'ife for the twenty-t’our 
hours togetlie/ cried Sally. Do you make 
yourjielf drunk witli y^our last shifting?—and yet 
any man had rathfer^sce his wife in a jiassion 
now and tlien than liave her such a poor, puny, 
crying creature as your wife is.” 

, “ Hush, hush, mistress! ” interrupted Allen. 
‘‘ I will lock the door upon you this moment, 
and would have ,done i^ before but that you 
would raise a mob in the street if I turned you 
out. S.dly, you knofv you have not a friend in 
the woi'ld you quarrel with us, ai'i’d vvjiat will 
you do with your sore heartsthen ? ” 

The jioor creature’s passion now dissolved in 
tears. She threw herself on the bed and sobbed 
bitterly. She was left to ,herself for S(>ma time. 
Allen® produced iiis '«eek’s Vages, and 'settled 
with his wile how they should be disposed of, 
and persuaded her to go out hyself and. make 
the necessary purchases, saying that he wouh' 
search for «Field%awl try to get him home. 
•• Allen’s wife sighed.,. 
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‘^Vou are not afraid to trust me in an ale- 
• house ?’• said li**Siiiling. 

“ Bless yourTieartjj^ ; ^liat I never was nor 
ever slialf be : but I/was lliiftWn^ of^what you 
said, ibat.we all have ouf. grie»ances. Her^ is 
three shillings less wages tins weeU.” 

*“ ^ es, and another sixfence oft'l^artha’s too: 
but don’t fret, wife ; we must do as otifers do, 
and be glad if nothing wots5 haj)^)ens. ‘See to 
poor Marllt^i's knees before you go out; she is 
ini*re lame than evoc}lo-day.—And -now, S^lly, 
if you will j)roniise tjie kr go to youy otvn room, 
and stay there* till I bring yogr Jiusband back, 
#nd if you will give me jjpur word to kee^) the 
peace tvitli him wliatevcr he ifiay have been doing, 
] will go and search him out, and see what I can 
do to make him behave better to you.” 

Sally promised to keep the peace, but begggd 
to stay and lake care of the ^childrim till their 
mother should retujn. Seeing however that 
Martha looked up bescecliingly in her father’s 
face, and^ that the littl^* ones clung to tlieir 
moilKM-’s ajiron, she cursed Jiersaif l*or Imving de¬ 
served tjjat they dliRuld be afraid of her, and ran 
down to bolt herself into her own room and re¬ 
cover her compoi^ure as she might. 

As tlierc was n» ftje, and as Martha was very 
diserSet for her years, life pa'Pents promised the 
children to lock them up, that no scold might 
com6 and ter»ify them while they liad to take 
‘ care of themselves. Martha was advised to sit 
s^ill, and her bulfinch wat t^n dffVtn from the 
wifidow and placed besiii# h^r to* be fed amf 
watered ; the other little things promised* to be 
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good, and tlieir father and motlier went, 

'one to llio'Sjjread'Eagle ahcj ftle other* to the 
market. 

It required nS fjraat sag'aVty‘to prophesy that 
Fieh^ would be fmmid at'the Spread-Eagle, lie 
varied histexcursions a little, according to times 
and seasons but thoserwho knew his ways coulU 
easily gtiess at vvhiclt of his haunts .he might be 
expected whtyi, misSin'g from home. VV’lien he 
stole out before getting to his loom iq the morn- 
ing,*or after-leaving it late fit night, he gencral'y 
stepped oifly to the dramtshop, for a glass of gin 
to warm him lor bis work, or to sortie him to bis 
sleep,.as his pretence ,vvas ; but when he had 
finished bis piece and-got his pay, he fell hinis.elf 
at liberty to go to the Spread-Eagle and have a 
carouse, from which he returned in the daik, 
sopielinies reeling on his own legs, sometimes car¬ 
ried on otheiimen’s shoulders. This habit of drink¬ 
ing had grown upon him with fiighlful rapidity. 
He had, a year before, beftt described by bis 
employers as a steady*, well-bebaved^ lad. lie 
had fallewin love with Sally and married bei' in 
a hurry, fouwl her temper disagreeable ^and bis 
home uncomfortable, tried in vain to keep her in 
order, and then, giving up alj hope, took to 
drinking, and would not toWnfee a word- of re- 
monstr*nce ^ronr S,hy 6ne but his old ffiend 
Allen. 

There were more eustomers this.evening at the 
Spread-Eagle than was usual even on Saturdays. 
Allen was waftnly Ivrlcemed as he entered, for 
it was sujiposed hfi came to keep company with 
'jiis CQiftpanioas from the same factory. Almost 
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afl^resent were spinners and power-loom weavers 
under llw firm (jf^V^Ttiincr and Rowe; and the 
occasion of thcit asscny)lin^ in ^^ater numbers 
than usual, was the ]j((5mclion«o4 vtagcs which had 
that day^ taken place. ‘.Roon* \?as*made^ for 
Alien as sdon as he a])])eared, a pipe ai^d pot of 
pertcr called for, and he was welcomed to their 
consultation.. But Allen looked round'instead 
of taking his seat, and iinjtirtcd f(^r,Fiol(k. The 
landlord pointed to a corner whSre Field lay in a 
dr^inkcn sleep under,ai bench. . * 

“ Let him he,” said one. “ lie is tdt) far gone 


to be roused. . , 

• “ What coiftern isitof^ours ?” cried another, 
“ Come and listen to wh;vt thick was saying.” 

“ You shirked us in the street,” said a third: 
“ now we have caught you, we shall not let you 

The landlord being really of opinion that 
Field had better lie where he .was for an hour or 
two, Allen sat dovvnlo hear what was going on. 

Clack turned to him to'know what their mas¬ 
ters’deserved for lowering their wa^es. • 

“ 'Inat depend* wpon circumstanees,” rejdied 
Allen. Be they much to blame or little, some¬ 
thing must be done to prevent a further reduction, 
or luanjtof us wilUbg ruined.” 

‘‘ Shake hands,*my fifle fellbw !” Vried'^lack. 
“ That was just what we had agreed. It is time 
suclutyranny ijas put down, and we jsan put it 
>down, and we will.” 

Gently, gently,” saiikA^Sn. ‘“llowdo you 
tljkik of putting it down ' 
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“ 'Why should not we root out the one, wli/j. is 
■ the most of a tyrant, and theii' /he others may 
take warning before ,'t h too h.lo? Wo have 
nothing to do tuvtc agrcCvl-, • ‘ 

“ No easy '.nailer soaietimcs, friend.’’ 

“ Stuft'J we have agreed before ujx)!! a less 
occasion, and when thei^e was danger in it. Had 
not we our' combinations, when combination 
was against the laivC' and shall not we have 
them again now that the law lets us alone ! 
Shall we bo,bold in the day of danger and slniijk 
when that* day is over ?” , 

“ Well, well, neighbour : I saiil nothing about 
being afraid. 'Wliat would you have us agree 
to do ?” 

“ To root out Messrs. Mortimer and Rowe. 
Every man in our union must be sworn not to 
enter their gates; and Jf this does not frighten 
thb masters jind make them more reasonable, I 
don’t know what vt ill.” 

“ And if, insteail of being frightened, the 
masters unite to refuse us work till we give up 
our stand,agains/: Mortimer and Rowe,' whgit are 
we to do then ?” 

“ To measure our strength against theirs, to 
be sure. You know they can’t do without us.” 

“ Nor we without them ; an^T where both par¬ 
ties ara,Bo neces^aa,’ trf each diher, it is ar pity 
they should fall out.” 

“ A pitj,! To be sure it is pity; but if 
the masters drive us to it, the blame rests with 
them.” . u • 

* “ I hope,’' said<a tppid-looking man. Hare by 
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na^e, wlio Iiad .a Iftiliit of twirlinpf liis li.at vvlicti 
silefil, and of scs.-j^cliiiig’ liis head whA he s])okf, 
“ I hope, rjcigliboilr, yju.will tli^k what jou 
a^e ahout,hcf'oie y.ou^atntioivi^'ti'lKC. I’ve seen 
enough of strikes. 1 liacWrathej se% nty cliildrcii 
on th(! ]>aTi«h tlijin strike.’^ 

,C,'la('k iooked disdainfully at him, and said it*wa3 
well that some dove-hke folks had not*to nianago a 
fight against tfic eagle. For kis ])artj ho thought 
any man ought to he proud of the honowr of mak¬ 
ing a stand against anj oppression; ^nd that’he 
hacf rather, for his owtf^hare, have the thanks'of 
the Union Coinrnittee than wear Wellington's 
*stfr. Would i»ot his friend Allen say the siyne ? 

No. Allen agreed withll^re so far as think¬ 
ing that there could be few worse evils than a 
strike; but at the same time it was an evil which 
might become necessary in certain cases. When 
convinced that it was necessary in defjpnce of the 
rights of the working-man, he^V’ould join in it 
heart and hand; buU*nevcr out of spite or re¬ 
venge,—never to root out any master breathing. 
—So many* agreed in thi# opinijn,*thai Clack 
grew mftre eager tlsa^ ever irt defending himself 
and blaming the masters in question. 

“ Dare any one say,” he cried, “ that the Dev 
of Algiers himself t^a greater tyrant than Mor¬ 
timer v^ould be if hei dSredi?* nikt he»look 

as if he would trample us under foot if he could ? 
Does not he smile with contempt at whatever is 
,^id by a working-man ? Does not fie spurn 
every complaint, and laugh,at fyery titreat? and 
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if he takes it into his lofty lieail to do a ki^nd- 
ness, does,‘.>ot he make it bittei;,with his ])rido?” 

“All true, Clack^ as evjry|jody knWs that' 
works for MoKiHjer ; bu^^r— 

“ And VIS tior Rowq,” iiiterrupted tlie talker, 
“ he is Miorsc, if^possible, in his way.’,’ 

“■I don’t know,’’ said H.are, doubtfully. 
“ Mr. Rowe came once and talked very kintfiy 
with rrtc.’’ , , 

“ Aye,.whfcn !ie. had some purpose to answer. 
Wd are all, except you. Hare, wise enough to know 
wirat Rowe’s pretty speecl'.es mean. I'ou slur.ikl 
follow him I’o the next masters’ meeting, man, 
and hear bow" he alters his tone^willi his com¬ 
pany. The mean-spiiited, sliulHing knave!” 

“ Well, well. Clack'; granting that Mortimer 
is tyrannical and Rowe not to be trusted,—that 
does not alter the case about rooting them out. 
Ti'o make the attempt' is to acknowledge at the 
outset that the object of our union is a bad one : 
it will fill the minds of thvj operatives with foul 
passions and provoke.a war between masters and 
men wlijch will end ki the destructiim of both. 
Whenever we do stiike, let it be in defence of 
our own rights, and not out of enmity,to indivi¬ 
duals among our employers.” 

Clack muttered something .about there being 
shuffjers apion^ the rfs ^ell as lhe'‘masters ; 
to which Allen replied that the way to make 
shufflers was to use intimidation. The more 
wisdom knd moderation there Was in tlfe pro¬ 
ceedings of any j?ody of men, the better chance 
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was of unanimity and dotonnination. He 
,repealed^liat, ns^^*np'as tlie Union ofwldcli he 
was a member l«pt in i»ew» the it^rests of the 
b«dy of operativea, lij;'Sfould iio'fmmd ready to 
do and to sacrifice his sli;*e; bijt a(S sbon as it 
should set ttj work on otlfer objects, Ifc should 
withdraw at all risks. 

Before he had done speakincf, the*attention of 
his companions was called <»lF«by an^unespected 
addition to their company. Music had been 
heard gradually appr^igching for some minufes, 
aiK? now the musician Stpod darkening the ddor 
^and almost deafening the people witfiin with the 
extraordinary v%riety of sounds fie produced^ An 
enormous drum was strapjx^jl across his body; 
a Pan’s pipe employed his mouth, and his hat, 
with a pointed crown and a broad brim, was 
garnished with bells. A little girl, fantastically 
dressed, performed on the triangle, aijd danceu, 
and collected halfpence from* the bystanders. 
While the musician played a jig, jerking his head 
incessantly from side to side, nobody thought of 
looking particularly at him^ but ^diAi h^ turned 
to the'eompany within dooVs and Ids little 
coinpanicfli to sing to bis playing 

“ Should aijjd acquaintance be forgot," 

several oT the debater^ began t« fancj that^ they 
knew the face and figure of the musician. “ It 
is — yes, it certainly is Bray!’’ said one to 
^mother ; and many a hand was held out to him. 

“ I thought you were not likely tewforget old 
acifqaintance, even if they cedfiStin a new dress,” 

c • 
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said Bray^ laugliing heartily, and proccoditg to 
deposit Ills decorations \vi|li*c*io or Another oi 
liis former vQopipaifionV He put his hat on 
Allen’s h^ad, slifijJod the Sk'ap’ of Jiis 'drum over 
Clock’s shoulders, 5nd gave the triangle to 
H<ire. 

“ Come,’’ said he,let us have a concert.' It 
is my'turn to see spinners turn strollers. Come, 
Allen; shake,, yijuf Iread, man, and let us hear 
what conies out of it.” 

How ,vc have wondijrtd.” exclaimed A’Jcn, 
“ what had, become of you and yours ! Is that 
poor little Hancah that used to l;e so delicate ?’’ 

“ The same thjt, your good wife nursed 
through the raeasbsj She would hardly know 
her now." 

Allen shook his head. 

, “Ah, I see what you mean,” said Bray. 
“ You had rathfir see her covered with white 
cotton flakes thaik with -yellow ribands; but 
remember it is no fault of mine that she is not 
still a piecer in yopder factory; and I don’t 
know that I need call it my misfortune any more 
than my fatilt. Look how kfong and plump she 
is! so much for living in the open air, instead of 
being mewed up in a place like an oven. Now, 
don’t take (,>11 the^hi't/>P pc-tJiOBe to shake your 

bead.' Wliat tan a man do-’’ and looking 

round, he appealed to the company, “ what can 
a prosctfcnd man do but get his 'living, so as not 
to have to ask for. work ?” 

A loud c^appin >*and shuffling of feet was the 
answer to his quesfkra. The noise half roused 
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tliR ^runken man in tlic corner, wlio rolled liitn- 
jSclf ov(‘r,to the little Ilannali,* who had 

got as far as shft coulcy oiA of lh> way of the 
siiiokers, .Iniong whoi.;' her futher had been so 
well received. Allen ros?5 to f»o, liatnng syme 
ho]j(^ that *I‘1fcld might be safely set on*his ^cgs 
again by this time. He jKked Bray whether he 
meant to stay jn the neighbourhood, and* where 
he would lodge. 

“ You must stay,” cried one, “ an'd play a 
tunc before vour old iitiisters’ gates.” 

You must stay,” said another, “ .and see how 
,we manage a strike now-a-days.” 

•“ A strd<e! Are yoi^ ^oing to try four 
strength again ? You wdl.insike me wish I was 
one of you still; but 1 can head the march. 
Stay i Yes, I’ll stay and lead you on to victory. 
Hurra! I’ll go recruiting with my drum. I’lJ 
manage to meet Mortimer, when I have a pro¬ 
cession a mile long at my heelsT” 

” You lay by your Drum on Sundays, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” said Allen. 

“ Yes, -fcs. We keep within* and take our 
rest on Sundays. Iwis as great a treat to us to 
sit within* doors all day once a week, as it is 
to some other folks to get into the green mea¬ 
dows. ]S the laniil^d can give iis lodging, 
you wiH find us here in the*mofning, Allen?” 

“ Let Hannah go home with me, Bray. I 
know my wife will be glad to see he» and to 
4ear her story, and this is no jilace for a child. 
If I^can rouse yon sleeper,*! *^11 gdl*now, and 
senthmy wife with a cloak or*seething to hide 
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the cliild’s frippery, and tlien she will spcnfc to¬ 
morrow in a fitter jilacc tluwj :t vuhiic-lmiise.” 

l!ray sat 'gr.avely' lotting at liis child for a 
few moment^, and'then Ma-rte'd up, saying tliat 
he would undertake to rouse the sleener. Blow¬ 
ing, the Pan’s pipe close by his car made him 
start, and a ’•ub-a-duh Vim the drum woke him up 
elfectually : so that he was aide, cross and 
miserable, tt> cram homewards with the help of 
Allen’s arm, and to he ])ut to bed by his wife 
■wi.ih the intlistinct drt'a<l hi-his mind of a terrible 
lecture as sooii as he should be in a condition to 
listen to it. 


^Chapter II. 

CIIILD’.S GOSSIP. 

Much business was transa|pled at the tSpread- 
Eagle on the Sunday by the Commifciee of the 
Union. It was the general opinion that a great 
struggle between masters ancf men was on the 
eve of taki,ng plare, tnrd nfSatures were" adopted 
for finding out what was the disposition of the 
optative spinners respecting a general strike, if 
an equalization of wages was not to be obtained, , 
by other m».-.ns. It had been agreed on tlie Satur- 
' day night that twx-iiJy-live members of the U.nion 
should employ the*’ Sunday in obtaining the 
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naiDtVof as many as’v’ero wifling to turn out, or 
U> subscribe for •assistance of tfitise who 
slioiild turn out, 4ii case# of*op]iosit'Dn from tlie 
masters. Tlicso twenty-live int!i» were to bring 
in their renorts on Suuday^iigbt * after Vliieli^ if 
the all'air siifliikl look jironifsuig, a petit’on was 
to be adiiresscd to the masters, for a public, meet¬ 
ing, at w'liich ^n equalization of wages wa« to be 
agreed on. 

(.Hack was somewhat at a loss liow to appor- 
tion^bis own business^und that of otliDr peopll', 
on this occasion, llavn^ a very hieb “ojiinubr 
pf bis own ))ovvers of persuasion, and being con¬ 
fident of Ids knowledge of law, be wanted to be 
c\ 1 - 1 ', where at once, and to^(j’de all the move¬ 
ments of the people be enqdoycd. As tins was 
impossible, bower or, be thought it best to 
remain in some knowm place of aiqieal where 
jiartics miglit come to him for direction anj 
information. He therefore saj*at the Spread- 
idagle all day big vtitb importance, anil dis¬ 
satisfied onlv because his underlings could not 
be about th?ir business abrdad, ai^J Jlsteiiing to 
bim at tlie same tiinck 

The Airens knew nothing of what was going 
forward. Mrs. Allen was so full of interest and 
curiositv^bout littrc^j^annah Bray, that she had 
no tliowgbts to^bcsttiw on* fubSc ^rffaVs, a« the 
transactions of the Union were commonly called. 
Her husband litiid gone early into tbe^country 
*-'itb Bray tliis day dressed like other people, to 
visit some relations of tlui letter; w4to did not 
kiioV what had become of hiji after he bad been 

o 3 
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refused eytijdoyment in Mnneliestcr, and oViijred 
to botake'liiinst'lf to sonic ijiCvVVnode of obtain¬ 
ing a liveliht^x^. • '\ 

Little Hannah ilcjit tiTi-^lie sun was liigli on 
tlie, Sunday iiurniiid, and miglit bave slept 
longer i\’ Mrs. Allen liad not feared she would 
not got b/'cakfast 6ver in time for clui/cli. 
Haimdii jumped up with the qxcusc that the 
place was bq, quicfi/tlicrc was nothing to wake 
her. 

'y Indeed ! ” said Mrs.{Alien. “ Wc thinkuthe 
children and tlic neighbours make a great deal 
of noise; but ,l suppose you sleep in public- 
lioiises for the most^ PiUl.” 

Hannah observed dial people call so loud for 
what they want in public- houses, and they care 
so little for hours, that there is no knowing when 
you may sleep quietly. 

“ Have-you jjo other frock than tliat, my 
dear? ” asked Mrr. Allen., “ I suppose you goto 
church on Sundays, and you cannot possibly go 
in all those gay riliands.” , 

“ O fio,” sakl Hannah. “ 1 have a dark frock 
for SundayB, and a straw bbfinet; but, they are 
in father’s pack, and I suppose that is at the 
Spread-Eagle.” 

“ And b? is g^ne, iptorflie country for the 
day. ' AVefi, yoa must change with Martha when 
church time comes, Poor Martha iias but one 
tidy frock; but she is too lame to go out to-day, 
even as far as the apothecary’s ; and I am sure" 
she will leiul' you^p'Ar feock and tipjiet to go to 
church in.” 
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MJrllia was willin^to lend*but had ratlier jait 
«n her factory dj^'fsfthaii llannali’s Jed frock 
with yellow triiimiings.» IJaniiali Jiinted that 
blis should* like to- stay withwiewilh Martha all 
day ; and the indulgent mifther, (c^eiflg INlartlia’s 
jilcasure at •the prospect Of a conipanJon and 
nurse of her own age, left the little girls *to 
amuse themselves, while she took tfie younger 
children to church with her «ts»usual., . 

“ l ather says he heard you slVig last night,” 
said J'.lartha when thejj *vere left aloint. “ VVtll 
you sing to me ? ” *, • ' 

, “ 1 am so tired of singing! ’’pleaded Hannah. 
“ 1 don’t know* many son^s, and I sing them 
so Very often ! AVon’t that^bird do as well .' 
Let me get down the cage, may 1?” 

“ Ves, do, and we will give him some water, 
poor fellow! He is my bird and 1 feed him every 
day. Somebody that could not afl'orjJ to keep 
him sold him to father, and fat^iRr gave him to 
me. Had you ever a iJIrd ? ” 

“No, but I had a monkey once. When we 
went away, father got a moJikey, *n(f I «sed to 
lead him about with«a string; but 1 was glad 
when wo fiad done with him, he was so mis¬ 
chievous. Look here how he tore my arm one 
day, wheB someboUyiJiad jiut, him in a passion 
with givsng him empty nutsltell?.” , 

“ What a terrible place! ” said Martha. “ Was 
it long in getting well'/ ” 

“** “ No; lather got an apothecary to tie it up, 
and it soon got well.” 

“ My father is going to eli9\v niy knees to 
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Mr. Dawson, the apothecyiry. Do look, how 
they are-Bwelled; and the^r usilie so, »you can’t 
think.” 

“ 0, but 1 cui«think,'for mine used to ache 
terribly Vli'm J walked and stood before the 
wheels ill day.” 

But yours were r»fiver so bad as mine, or I 
am SUM! you could not dance aboijt as you do.’’ 

“ Not so bad" 'to be sure, and my arms 
were never so snrunk away as yours. Look, my 
atm is twi/!e as biff as yrvifs.” ,, 

r wond(!r what’s the reason,” sitflicd Martlia. 

“ Mother says I get tliiiiner and thinner.’ 

i'ou should liave meat for (linner every day 
as 1 have,” said IJpnpab, “ and tlien you would 
grow lat Idte me. Father gets such good 
dinners for us to what we used to have. He savs 
his that, and being in the air so much that pre¬ 
vents my being sickly, as I used to be. I don’t 
think 1 could dd tlie work that I used to do with 
all that noise, and the smell of oil and the heat.” 

“ And I am sure I could not sing and dance 
as you'do.’’ 

“ No, how should you iJance wlien you are 
so lame?” 

“ And I don’t think I can sing at all.” 

Come, try, and I wilLj.ing with you. Try 
‘ Go! save the.iki'ng.’' 

“ It is Sunday,” said Martha gravely. 

“ W^dl, I thought people might sing ‘ God 
save the king’ on Sundays. I have heard father' 
play it orMie druig, jtist before Uie Old Hundred. 
You know tbo Old Hundred.” 
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]\I:frtlia liad licard tfiis liymn-lune cliurcli, 
3iid sliu fticd tc/sTng it; but HannahIburst out 
a lauuhinjT.^ 

‘‘Lord! Martha', your voite* is like a little 
luittering by'd’s. Can’t you ojftn ^'ou{ mojilli 
and sing this way '! ’’ 

“ No, 1 can’t,” said Martha, qyite out of 
breath; “ and besides, Hannah, you shoilid not 
say ‘ Lord I ’ Father and inotRei;n(iVerletus say 
those sort of words.” 

“•Nor my father eitller. He is more angry 
with me for that, than fof anything ; Jbuf it slijis 
Rut somehow, aij^l you would not. wonder if you 
knew how often I hear jieofjt^say that, and many 
worse things.” 

“Worse things?” said Martha, looking 
curious. 

“ Yes; much worse things; but I am not 
going to tell you what they ar^ beca»ise father 
made me promise not /o tell you about any of 
tile bird (leople that I have heard swear and seen 
tipsy. Waayour father ev^ tipsy ? ” 

“ No* that I know of;.but \)ur neighbour 
Field is often tipsy. * I am afraid cvei'y day that 
he will topple down stairs.” 

“ My father was tipsy once,” said Hannah, 

“ and he*beat mo sg^ou eaji’t ^link.”- 

“Wfien? Lately?” 

“ No, just after wc began to stroll. Though 
it is so long ago, I remember it very wjJl, for 1 
was never so frightened in my life. did not 
knet^ where to go to get av?ay*%omhim ; and the 
people pushed him about ancklaughcd Jit me the 
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more tlio.more I cried. Ii;asked him afteio.vards 
not to g6t tipsy any morej tn?l''^.ie sai(^ he nevrt 
woidd, andSie .ncvef il^s. It'was only because 
we had ^got infirfe money that day tlian we cVer 
got. in ji day bdl'ore :_but it soon we^nt away, h)r 
wljjCn I’ather wok(! tlie next niorning, his pocket 
was quite ejn])ty.” 

“ And did you soon get somecnore money ? ” 

“ O ye»;. wp jtet some every day except 8un- 
days. r carry tlie liat round every time we stop 
Iq ])lay, and I always gat some lialfpencei and 
sometimes,a silver sixpence.” 

“ Ah ! then,.you get a great ^eal more than I 
do,<Haimah. I bj-q^tglit home only three shil¬ 
lings this week." < 

“ I take much more than tliat, to be sure; but 
then it is my father’s earning more than mine. 
»His great drum sounds farther and brings more 
peo])le to "listen ^han my triangle.” 

“ Is your triirngle herj; ? f wish you would 
teach mo to jilay,” said Martha. “ Now do. If 
you will, ^ will ask .mother to sliovv us the pic¬ 
tures fn graildfather’s bible when shr comes 
home.” 

Hannah had been very fond of these pictures 
when she was recovering from the measles ; and 
this bribe,and h^ gycdnaKl^p together*overcame 
her ‘disgdkt at tlie instrument she had' to play 
every day and almost all day long. She indulged 
herself <.ith a prodigious yawn, tand then began 
her lessom Wlien Mrs. Allen came back, she 
found th^ulfintllf pigling at his loudest pitcJi to 
the accompaniment of the triangle, Hannah 
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scrca^nincf lier instnit’tions to*lior new pupil, and 
]jo()r palel'jccd ]itJ(l<*M«rtlia diisiied witu flattery 
and with the granii idea evninjj ai'reat many 
sihicr sixpences every day if li<»r«father would let 
her make music in the streiJts inst#ad«of toing to 
the factory. * * 


CliAfjtR lit. 

NO'UJflON OF MASTJJRC, 

The achievements of the twAty-five who can¬ 
vassed for support during Sunday were such as to 
put Clack into high spirits. The list of names with 
signatures or marks aimcxcd, amounted to several 
thousands; and if the orator hikil bceli allowed 
to have his own way, 1*; would 'have proclaimed 
war against the masters at once, and the turn-out 
would have Ijegun on the Monday mo*nin^: hut 
there weit! a few sojjerer folks liian hjmself en¬ 
gaged in the consultation ; and these smiled at 
Ins brag of the many thousand pounds that 
would pour in fr«in«Leeds, Coventry, Liverpool, 
’Glasgow^ *and other.^aces,, an^ insi^ed tyion 
ofl'ering the masters the option oT a peaceable 
agreement before any measures of opposition 
J;\ere taken. • 

Ckiek retorted that these men were,jifraid of 
theipjAives, and declared tBat'&ey might wait 
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Ions; for a strike if *it was necessary to refraij.i till 
tlic women voted for it, si\'ce <jli(!vc Wi;s never .7 
woman yeW'viio djl n->t hatesa turn-out as she 
would the jjlagi»;.i . • 

This (ybs«rviiiion called forth some joke at his 
expensf?, for Clack vv*as known to he engaged to 
be* married, and it was thought ho spoke from 
awkwurd e5cperienee. In the eagerness of de¬ 
fence he went a s/ep too far. He asked if it was 
likely, knovving the disposition of the women on 
this suhjett, that he shoul^ consult any woman 
bveatliing as to the parf nc should take, or 'pro¬ 
voke o|)position from any female tjngue, or care 
for it if he sliould happen to meat with it. These 
words were, as he^'iifiglit have expected, carried 
to the ears which should never have heard them, 
and prevented his next meeting with his betrothed 
from being the pleasantest in the world. While 
a storm was brewing .at a d'istance in consequence 
of his indiscreet boast. Clack made bimselt very 
merry with those who wire less bold than him¬ 
self. 

“ Whert ij Hare to-day ? Henpecked, I 
warr.ant. .Did not he pronvsn faithfully to be one 
of the twenty-five ? ” * 

“ Yes, and he is no where to be found,” said a 
neighbour. ^ “ 

“fBut fvvondur, Clack, you trouhleS,yourself 
to take a promise from such a shilly-shally 
fellow |S Hare. His being married has nothing 
to do with it; he was never in the same mini 
for an h»»r togetj^er^from his youth up.’ 

“ How did he get married then ? ” 
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L’fi. 

“ Cj there was ancJUier aiuf a steadier mind 
concerned that you know; not,tliat T 

mean any liarin agdinst hi» wild: she is as mild 
as she is seirsible. I only incaw tKat her judg¬ 
ment Rircngthens his when tliey, h.-wc ‘to act 
together.” 

“ .Then I supjiosc slic do#s not like tlie idea 
a strike .any better than thc.otlier w'ftjnei^ and 
persuades him not to come ?” , 

“ ]\I ore likely she knows nothingsoftt. If there 
is on^lhing rat her than ^uother that 11 are is afraid 
of, it is combination. 'ni;it impiisoiiinent of his. 
fatlier under the old combination law'sinade him 
a cowaril for lifef and there is m5 use in telling 
him that the law leaves us ft)* manage our ovtn 
bii.sint'SR now as long as we Seep the peace.” 

“ He does, indeed, make a jiitifiil figure 
between his dread of belonging to the Union 
and his horror of being left out. But why do 
wc waste our breath upon him? •Wholias seen 
Allen to-day, and why floes he not come ? We 
shall count his modesty for backwardness if ho 
docs not lahtFcarc.” 

” Don^ be in a hurjy to blame a better man 
than yourself,” said a neighbour. “ Allen lias 
been in the country all day.’’ 

There was no oflUuee in such a comparison; 
lor Allet^was gcnerallwlookal up to a»the ^st 
man in tLit branch of the Union, tfiou^ he was 
so little awar? oj^his own merits that he did not 
c.vme forward so much as he should liavc*done, 
except on urgent occasions; and then hr never 
failed jto do all that was expecteU of him. 

b 
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Whefi the petition lo itlio masters to (liolil a 
public •'meeting was prcpaKal, ami wlieii Cl:* k 
had appohitcd hinlticirand tvv^o others lo cany it 
round the nnx*l;'day, the Committee terminated 
their present V'tting! 

j The first fiop to which the (lei)utics addr(^sscd 
their petition was tlffit of Mortimer and lloWc. 

“"Arefthc partners at homc?i’ they inquired. 

“ I dun^t IpdVv'whcthcr Mr. Mortimer is licrc 
yet, blit there is Mr. Rowe. Sir ! Mr. Rowe !” 
called the clerk, as hf •saw tlie junior partner 
’making his escape, “ these men wish to speak 
with you, sir,, if you please.” , 

, Mr. Rowe, perceiving that lie had been seen, 
came forwanl to^a spoken with. 

“ A j)ublic meeting,—equalization of wages, 
—aye, very fair: hum! very well, my good 
fellows. Well: what do you want me to do ?” 

“ To<give your voice in favour of this public 
meeting.” * . ^ 

“ Why, you know you have a good friend in 
me. Yo^i surely cannot anticipate any difficulty 
withine. l‘am ;i friend of peace, jou know. 
No man'more so.” , 

“Aye, sir: but there is more than one sort 
of peace. The masters hav^ called it peace when 
they haej all their owjn w#^^ and theiw men were 
ccAved Sy tlw law* and dared not opefily resist. 
The men call it peace when the two parlies have 
confidence in each other, and make a cordial 
agreeqicnl, and keep to it. This is what we w.lTlt 
at the present tkne^” 

So said Gibsrn, whose turn it was* to be 
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spokpsfiian; but ClaciijCtmld not Iiclp putting in 
life wnril. • ' 

“ And iCcdtlipr p'^rty ndfcsei peace, you know, 
sir, the next* lldng is war.” 

“ O, no war !” said Mr. Rowe.» A*c‘ordial 
agreement, as you say, is tife riglit tldiig*. ST), 
for tliis ])nrpose vou vvisli ftr a jiublie ineelinIT. 
Well; [ shall bs happy to attend a pifl;lic meet¬ 
ing, if-” 

“ Wo are liappy to hod you so Tagfeeable, sir. 
\Vdll»yoo just sign for.s^lf and partney, if you 
])lease.” ♦ 

• “ Sign ! I see no signatures.” 

“ Because yoif happen to be tlie first person 
we have ajiplied to, sir; tbijt^is all. We li6pe 
for signatures plenty before llic day is over. 
AVill you please to sign, as you sjiprpve of the 
meeting ?’* 

Mr. Rowe suddenly recollected thaj he must* 
consult his partner who sat in i^'Sack room. The 
men had not to wait Imig. The junior partner, 
indeed, did not appear again, but Mr. Mortimer 
issued jjprth, looking not *a whiW le%s kaughty 
than usualj He begfl^d the deputies would make 
tlie best of their way off his premises, as he had 
nothing to say to ^hem 

What were his senijjnents respecting the meet¬ 
ing-, if They might fnquire ? * • 

His senti'iiaenta were, that the masters had been 
far too tolerant already of the comj)laint8 of the 
men ; and that it was time the lower onlers were 
taught their jtroper place. ,Ii^ had n^ier lej- 

p2 
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sure nor^ inclination to .Ti‘';ue with anj’ of'thcm, 
cither fiierc or elsewhere; "sc. the shoner they 
took themselves of? thS better.' 

“You may lito to chanjte your sentiments, 
sir,” obser\'c(l oibson. 

^ “ Beware of threats!” said Mr. Mortimer. 
“ There is law yet fof the jiunishment of threats, 
renicinbei'.” 

“ 1 hav-e neithfrTorgotten the law, Mr. Mor¬ 
timer, nt)r used threats. 1 said, and I say again, 
you may Jive to changt' 50111 ' sentiments; and, 
tor your own sake, it is to be hojied you will. 
Good morning, sir.” 

“ He is too bu,sy even to vvisli us good morn¬ 
ing,” observed Clr'l-. “ How coolly he looked 
over the letter he took from his clerk, as if we 
were not worth attending to for a moment!” 

“ Haughty as he is,” said Gibson, “ I would 
sooner bear with his pride than Bovve’s behaviour 
or Elliot’s.” 

“ They are young men, Gibson, and Mortimer 
is old, and we would sooner bear yvith an old 
man's rhistaket, than a young man’s, be tjiey what 
they may! Where next'/ 'lYi Elliott’^ 

“ Yes, we are sure of being ill-treated there; 
so the sooner it is over the better.” 

As they apiiroachcd. My 'Elliott’s house, they 
perceived jhat gentleman mounted on his favour¬ 
ite hunter, and in the act of Icavm'g his own 
door. Ho was too much occupiAl with his own 
aflairs Ui sec them coming, for the most imjior- 
tant part of his nior*ing’s business was seitmg 
off for his ride; and lie had eyes for little else 
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while ke was admiring the polish of his bools, 
adjusting l*!s collgjr,* settling the skirtsT.of his 
coat, and patting ^lis lior*e’s»neck. Clack was 
not the nian*for coroniony; he sa»ne straight up 
before the horse, and laid life hani^on»th(» haud- 
soine new reifi, saying, “ your leave, *sir—” 

“ •II ands oil',” cried Elli(4it, giving him a cflt 
across the knutl^les with his rjding.whl^p “,lluw 
dare you stop me? IJovv dairci you handle my 
rein with your greasy fingers i ’ 

“Jlow would you such a vein, I wonder, 
sir, if we did not greaSes our fingers in youF 
service ?’’ said Clack, indignantly. 

“ I’m in a hurfy,” said Elliott; * you can speak 
to the yieojile within, if you vji^it any thing.” ‘ 

“ We will not detain you, sir,” said Taylor, 
who was now sjiokesman, “ but nobody hut 
yourself can answer our question.” And he told 
the story in a few words, and put the jietition* 
into the gentleman’s hands. 

Elliott glanced his c^e over it as well as tlie 
rosllessncss of his horse would permit, and then 
struck it coiftemptuously with his riiling-wbip into 
the mud* swore thafe^iat was 1110 proper place for 
such a pie!o of insolence, rode up against the 
men, and pranced down the street without be¬ 
stowing another lo&kmr word upon them. 

“ Pr«le comes Imforc a ^all«t let t^e gentle¬ 
man take care of himself,” said G*ibson, quietly 
picking up tlieqsetition and wiping off the mud 
with his handkerchief. 

Clack talked about using^liij greasy Sffgers to 
praai the soiled petition down the gentleman’s 

D 3 
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throat, anil sccnieil disposed to harangae the 
laughing bystanders; but his more pi^dentconi- 
])anions took jiini tfy liie arm' and led liim away. 
Mr. I'llliolt’s clferk, who had ■seen the’wholo pro¬ 
ceeding i'rOin an upper window, and was aslianied 
of his master’s conduct, came after them, out of 
breath, to ask them iii while he copied the jieti- 
tion, -.vliieh 'was not, as ho observed, fit to show 
to any other geid.l'Pman. Gibson thanked him 
for his civility, but observed that the soiled paper 
would tell part of their .story better thanolhey 
Could tell , it themselves. The clerk, therefore, 
slowly returped, saying to himself that it is a pity 
when young men, coming to a 'largo fortune ob¬ 
tained in trade, ^rgot by whose moans their 
wealth was acquired, and by what tenure it is held. 

After visiting several manufacturers, some of 
whom were more and othcr^Icss favourable to their 
claims th?,n they expected, the deputies requested 
an interview will' Mr. Wentworth. Mr. Went¬ 
worth had been rich as a young man, had failed 
through unavoidable misfortunes, and had worked 
Ids wa) up''aguin to 'a comjietence, afte^- having 
paid every shilling lie owe^.'- He w^s now an 
elderly man, homely in his parson, somewhat 
slovenly in his dress, not nj,uch given to talk, 
and, when he did sjreak, ij'Htsing somo> surprise 
aniUveari&ess^to'strdngers b^ the drawling twang 
of his speech. Those who knew hitrr well, how¬ 
ever, had rather hear his voice tk’an any music; 
and sufh of his men as belonged to the Union 
agreed Inat ten \tiords from him were wortji a 
speech of an hour long from Clack. There'was, 
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to be fcure, tio neeil for so many words from biin 
ate from, ollior for lie practised** great 

variety of inarticfllate soflmk, flip mcanmg of 
wliicli was ft'cll understood by liitPse aecustoim.d 
to converse with liim, and served ;«ll tile j/urpo.ses 
of a reply. 

Mr. Wentworth was sitting at his desk whSt 
the dejiuties weij; introduced.. As tliey*wnc(*vercd 
their heads and made their bfev*, some, muanur- 
ings and clutterings reached thelu ’which they 
unihicstood as a vveic^i^e. He lookej.1 steadily 
at them from under his »haggy eyebrows while 
ijiey cvplamed their business, and then look the 
petition to look Aver. 

“ You can hardly have anj( jiaper-makers" in 
your Union,” said he, chuckling as he unfolded 
the sheet; “or are yOu saving your pence 
against a strike, that you can’t afford paper as 
fair as your writing ?’’ 

“ Aye, aye ; wait a while and^ylni w'ifi see liiiii 
grow wiser,” was his c/hservalion on hearing the 
story of Elliott’s insolence. “ We weie all hoys 
before we \tere men.—^llvftn ;—t*iiuflizateon.— 
'\Vlio wirt avouch tli»t»this e(|ualization is all that 
you want?* 

“ I, sir,” said the ever-ready Clack—“ I drew 
it up, ami so 1 ougfitip know.” 

Gihsan observed, that though tio furtjier ol^ect 
was expresriy contemplated by ifie Union, he 
would not aii^pcr for their not incrcasiii^ their 
demands as they proceeded. If there \\^ any 
attempt to equalize the wag^ Ijy reduciitg all to 
the lowest now given, the Uiyon would demand 
an advance. 
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“ Who gives the lowest?” inquired Mr. tv^ent- 
worth. 

“ Excegt some upstarts whom w’e can caMly 
manage, Mortimer and Ilowe give the lowest, 
and yon, sir, rf.lie nc.vt lowest, and Elliott the 
highest.” 

* “ Wdio was lament'ng lately that the coi.ihi- 

naliou la^Vs were repealed, so that the masters 
cannpL be, prose(Vit«d for ojqiression ? Who pio- 
posed to bum them in elligy, tied to one 
another’s necks ?” . „ „ 

• The <lc])Uties lookedoat one another, and then 

answered tliat all this was only jirivatc talk of 
one of their nieetings; it was'never meant for 
ear'uest. ^ ’ 

“ Well, I only let you know that you may 
look about your Committee-room ami find where 
the little bird builds that carries the matter ; and 
if you can’t find her, take caie that she lias no¬ 
thing to carry ik’at \ou would be ashamed to own. 
Did you learn from her that the masters combine 
against you ?” 

“ Wle le'.irn,,it from our own eyhs, and ears, 
and senses,” said Clack, d'^llave not'masters 
oppressed their men from the beginning of tlie 
world 

“ Indeed I don’t know,”^aid Mr. W^entworlli. 
“ If„^daiq,had a'gardener under him in Ikiradise, 
they might have tried to turn one jNolher out, 
but I never beard of it.” 

“ ^stufi■ and nonsense, sir, begging your par¬ 
don. Xxm’t we lyioy lliat masters alwavs have 
lorded it over the poor ? They were born with a 
silver .spoon in their mouths, and-” 
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“ ll woiulor wliere luiiKi il,” oliscrvcd Mr. 
Weutwp-tU; “ 1 ij'iH Icok in my niothcTvs plate 
chest for it.” • ' 

Tlie oratcJr went on,— 

“ Tliey ojjeuly treat us li^e slaves ^ts kmg as 
they can, and* vvlion we wilF hear it no lonneT, 
they»])lot in secret against t«B. They steal to or!k 
another’s houses nhen they think we a!j<;e|i; 
they holt their doors and fi+1 .their ^l;issc;g to 
their own prosperity, and every buiri]x^r that goes 
dovvi^ their throats isjuaid for with ^hc poor 
man’s crust.” • 

, “ They must have made the little bird tipsy, 
Clack, before sllb carried you such a strange 
story as that.” * * 

“ Don’t tell me, sir, that it is not true! Don’t 
tell me!’ 

“ I am not telling you anything ; for the 
plain reason, that I have nothing to tell. I only ' 
want to ask ymu one or two thii^%, as you secaii 
to know so much more*than we do. Pray what 
have the masters combined for just now ?” 

“ To lowef our wages, to be sur%” • 

“ And* yet Mortimer pays' one rate, and I 
another, anti Elliott another. Why don’t I ask 
as much labour for my money as Mortimer ?” 

“ Youilare not,”*ci;jt;d Clack. 

“ You know it’s itot fair,*”.Bai(i Tayloj. 

“ You ary^ot the man to grind the poor,” 
said Gibson. 

“ You have not hit it, any of you. all 

seem to think it is a matter gf ^lure choiCfe with 
us, i^iat wages we give.” 
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“ To be sure,”'said Clabk, “ and that the 
reason We want parliament /o settle tlm matte,>• 
at once and for • 

“ Parliainehli.hiis no more phoiec in the matter 
than wo m;»steii,s,” drirj’ observed Mr. AVentworth. 
“df ever Parliament jiasses a Jiiil to regulate 
wAljfcs, we must liaveia rider jmt to it to d(ynee 
how i,'iuch''rain nmst fall before harvest.” 

tdaek muttered lomeliiiug about not standing 
any longer' to be trifled with; but his coin- 
pianions thought it jiossiblc that Mr. Wentworth 
might have something' to say that was Wortli 
hearing, a'nd persuaded the orator to be quiet, 
(iibson iiiquire'd,— 

“ Where then '(toes tlic clioiee rest, sir, if 
neither with the goveriiment nor the masters 
“ Snell power as there is rests willi those who 
take, not with those vvho give wages. Not such 
' power as tips our friend’s tongue there,” nodding 
at Clack, “ not such power as you gain by the 
most successful strike, n6t such power as coin- 
bmatioii gives you, be it peaceable or threaten¬ 
ing; diiit' a jliiueh-more lasting power wliich 
cannot be taken ft'om yop* The power of the 
masters is considerable, for they liold the itd- 
miiiislralion of capital; but it is not on this that 
the rate of wages de^cm^. ‘ It depemls on the 
adgiiiiisyation (»t laiiour ; and this umeb greater 
power is 111 yoiir hands.” 

The deputies thought that the,>’ .viio pay wages 
niuct alw.iys liave power over those who receive. 

‘‘ llrat IS .as nnicli as saying that wages are a 
gift. 1 thought you had supposed thena,your 
rigid,’* 
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,A1I were oaj^er tlio riglits of industrv. 

“Aye, afl very i^ue ; iic^ rielit can be *cl<’aier 
when we wbat wa^es a^e. (•’on’re, Clack, 
tell us, (for wlio knows if^yoft (lon’l ?) tell us 
wbat wanes ^dam gave lys unfTer *gar*(Jene!^. 
A'i/(i^< au’t say ? Wliy, I thouglit you knew ^1 
that tlie masters did at tlie boginnyig ot the 
world. Weil, wlicn Adam Was soiiKf biilidred 
years old, (you may trust me, 1 '(A- ^avy < 4 esceiuled 
from liim in a straight line,) he said lo Eve, 
you here and spil with the women, while 
1 go yonder and set rny men to <lelve;.ami don’t 
<?xj(ect us back jn a hurry, for Ullag;c is tough 
woik here to what it was in Jiden, and we must 
gather our cro])S before wc»(iBn bring them to 
niaiket. Come, my good fellows, work bard 
and you shall have your shares.’ ‘ And ]iray, sir,’ 
said the men, ' what are we to live upon while, 
our fruit and vegetables are growing V, ‘ Why,’ 
says Adam, ‘ instead o{ my shamng the fruit with 
you when it is grown, suppose you take your 
portion in a^lvance. It ma;j he a convenience to 
you, and it is all the same thjng tf me.’ *So the 
men lookad at the Prround, and calculated how 
much digging .and other woik there would be, 
and then n.amed their demand ; not in silver 
money \fith king G,e»rge’s head_upon it, but food 
and clo)lhing, and tools.’ 

“ Then t<^Iiarvest time,’’ observed Gibson, 
“ tlie wliole produce belonged to Adam 

“ Of course. Tlie commodity was lyaaiC npt 
like^ all commodities, of •cajdtal and labour: 
Adam’s capital and the men’s labour.” 
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“ And of a deal besides,” eiied Clacki' “ I 
it was^raiii, there was tile's root, and the stak':, 
and tile ear;_ araUif'it was 'fruit, there was the 
rind, and the fiidp, and tlie juice.'’ ' 

“ B'^''gt?injTp y oar's pardon, fnend, there was 
nothing but capital tind labour. Witliout labour, 
ind the soil and the tools which made the capital, 
there.wouVd liave been neither grain nor fruit; 
and,if gi;ain and fruit grew wild, they coulil bo 
no coinnio'dity without labour, any more than 
the diamond in the niipcj, and the pearl in the 
»3ea, aiv a counnodity 'd'fore the one is dug, and 
the other fished uji. ell, Adam and his men 
expected to’ ge'V as mueli by tlrtiir crop as would 
pay for their subsistence and their toil; and this 
much the men as^e'd, and Adam was willing to 
give, and a fair surplus remained over for liim- 
self. So they made their bargain, and he bought 
their share of the commodity, and had to himself 
all the flax and other things that his produce ex¬ 
changed for in the markdt. And so that season 
passed off, and all were contented.” 

“ And trlint happened next seasofl, sir?” 

“ Next season, twice the,atumber of nten came 
to ask work in the same plot of groufid. Adam 
told them that he liad very little more wages to 
pay away than he had the veUr before,,so that if 
they all vyanted to \tsoi k under him they .must be 
content with little more than half wljpt each had 
formerly earned. They agreed,, Wnd submitted 
•to Ugrilther pinched; but they hoped it would be 
only Rh a time, as^ it was a very fine harvest 
indeed, so much labour having been spent upon 
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il, ana there being a fine profit into, Adam’s 
jfhckct.” ‘ “ 

“•Did tliey weai^pockets tlfcn, sir 1 " 
“Nodoubt; f'or'tbe vvomcnf Acre improving 
their tailoring^ as much as tTie mc.l tliT'.ir ijardeji- 
ing, and e.\pecti)ig, like them, to increase thejr 
gaiift in consequence; and* so they would have 
done, but tliat l^ur times the nundier o%labf>urers 
ap])eared next year, so that, ifoRvithsj,aiiding the 
increase of cajiital, each had not so much as one- 
third* the original Wc4g|ts; and the men grew 
very cross, and their wives very nmlaticliol}'". 
Jjut how could Adam help it , . 

“ Why did not the men^ carry their labour 
elsewhere ?"’ asked Clack ccgiiwnptuously. 

“ Why do you go on sjdnning for Mortimer 
and llowe, when Elliott |)ay.s Ingljcr wages '/’’ 

“ Jlecause nobody if taking on new hands. I 
can’t get work.’’ 

“ W ell, nobody waj taking, Rn new hands 
in Adam’s neighbourhood; all the capital was 
already employed." 

“ But I don’t mean to go on sof” saidAillack. 
“ I shall stjike with* ill the rest of Mortimer’s 
men, if we don’t get better paid” 

“ Aye, it is as thought. Clack. Adam’s 
•head labourer was youj; grandfather, for he said 
just the tame thing Jou are ^yiflgi anS what is 
more, he dtd.it. 'They all turned out, every man 
of them, and l^the field take care of itsetf.” 

And what happened ?” 

“.Only half a harvest ca»e*up; so that, of 
courft, wages were lower than «ver next year. The 
7 B 
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worst foFy of rH w.rs tliat they went on to 'Dlinne 
Adiiin, t:hoii<,'li lie shoijed tlien'i that fire liarvest 
would not even p^y its own expenses ; mncli 
less leave anytldhu ^to diviefe between liim and 
tlifin. •‘'You tfdk to jno,’ says he, t as if I could 
gpt eapital down from the clouds as fast as 1 
please : whereas you might have seen from’ the 
beginhinjt, that I liave a certain quantity and no 
more'. Jfn ypu' choose to bring a thousand 
lahoiirofs to live upon the capital which was 
once divided among a liundred, it is your ‘fault 
and not nune that you are badly off.’” 

“ If the thoesand men agreed to live for so 
little, it was their awm affair, to Tbe sure.” 

“ And if they 'hd not agree, their bidding 
against each other could not shift the blame 
upon Adam. If theite was such competition 
■ among the men as to enable him to obtain more 
labour for the same wages, he was not to blame, 
was he, for employing Vhree men for what he 
had at first paid to one ?” 

“ Nor \yere the np^en to blame, sir, for bargain¬ 
ing for’such vtages.as were to be had.” 

“ Certainly. Where thdn was the evil?” 

” Clearly in there being too many hands 
for the work to be done,” rejibed Gibson. “ But 
who coul^ help that, sir ?’V- 

Nobbdy Qoutd relieve the’immediate pressure, 
Gibson, unless some had the n^riS of taking 
themstt'.ves off, or of applying 'their labour to 
80iTfe><!iployment which was less overstocked ; 
but all liad it in theh* power to prevent the evil 
retijirning. By foresight and care, labour "may 
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be pro^iortioned to capital as accurately »s my 
iifteliinery fo the 'of py steam-engiTie.” 

“ What has all t?iis to do wWi our petition?” 
askeil the orator, who was impaJie^it of reniain- 
iii" so long in^the background. 

” A great deal,” replied Gibson. “ Mr. WenI* 
worth means to point out h?>w inticli i;ests with 
the masters, and how much with the men, aftd to 
warn us against a strike. But* ihr, abpiit ecjuali- 
zation of uages: you tliink that fair enough, I 
suppuBe. In the very aqpie market, and under 
the very same circurastanct's, labour ought'to be' 
ji^id at the same rate, surely ?” , 

“ One circumstance, you kppw, is the extent 
of the master’s capital, which seldom the same 
in any two cases, and on which his power of 
nailing Ibr his returns depends. But I agree 
with you that a man capnot safely lower his rate 
of wages much and jicrmanently beloni that of 
his competitors, and Biat an aiqualization of 
wages is desirable for all parties; so 1 will sign 
my agreement to your wish for a public^niceting. 
Coming, Charles, coming.” _ * 

Gibson^md ohservdt^Mr. Wentworth’s old gray 
pony in the yard for some time, and he now saw 
that Charles looked ^;red of leading it backwards 
and forwa*ds while tht4 animal turned jts head 
one way and another,* as if lodking fipr itt U8ua41y 
punctual masien While helping the gentleman 
on with the h^y great-coat, which he j*vore 
winter and summer, the deputy apologizer’V'iffT" 
having Kept the rider and bis*steed so long 
asund^. 

E 2 
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“ Never mind,” drawled Mr. Wcn'twortli. 
“ DobBin and I havc^ two rou.ids, a Momr, and a 
sliort; and I dare’'say be has made up Ins mind 
already which ft wpll be to-day. If 1 have 
helped you to^’a short cut to your, busine.ss, i|OU 
rdll not think your time wasted any more than 
I.” Then as he buttoned the last button, and 
pulled his hat over'his brows, ‘t That’s well ; all 
light, fley ho, itobbin ! Good day to ye all.” 

The shaggy pony })rieked up his ears, 
quickened his pace, .anB well nigh nodded Uo his 
master at the sound of his voice. ^Vhcn Mr. 
AVentworth sorambled up into the saddle and left 
the yard at a fupo-’:al pace, the deputies looked 
with much more ueopect on him and his equipage, 
than on the brilliant spectacle they had met at 
Elliott’s door. 


.Chapter. IV, 

UNION OF MEN. 

As soon, as it ^'as ascertairred that, though many 
of* the Vnasters declined committing tiiemselves 
by signing their names, most or all of them 
jjyjutd attend the desired meetmg. Clack took 
upoh-himself to issue a placard, whose large red 
and black lettefs 'attracted the eyes of all who 
c^uld read. It made known the intention of the 
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ii^asters to meet at Yprk Hotel, on the^ Wed- 
nesilay afteftioon, il^id of tlie ^^oiiiinittcH' of the 
men to hold, a previous mceliiio ,al the Spread 
Eagle, in the morning, in ordi'r to pjepijre jesiilu- 
tions to bo laid before the masters. 'I'lie flom*- 
inittoe was to be escorted jo and fro by a cir« 
cuitous route by a procession ; and tho»^)lace iip- 
poiiiled where tliuse were to ni^ct who wished to 
make a part of the show, was .St. Fields. 

The ))lacard began and ended by an appeal to the 
]H'opl5 to guard their limits against opfirijssion.. 
Alany were surprised at the anxiety of -the lead¬ 
ing men auioHg.;^the spinners t» disown this 
placard. It seemed to the or»wd very spirited 
and tdoquent, and they began* ft) look out their 
decorations for the procession. 

Bray was one of the first on the spot, piping, 
druininiiig, and shaking* his bells at the appear¬ 
ance of every new group. ()tl;er nfusicians 
jollied the train, flags wwe displayed, the women 
gathered to look on, the children cheered and 
brought gree# boughs, and ail had tin* ajijwar- 
anco of rnjoicing, though it woukf have been 
ditlicult for any one to say what there was to 
rejoice about. Many had no clear idea of what 
was doing or going.to be done; some had no 
fdea at all, and thosg who kijew.best thought it 
a pity thak^ucli a display should haw; betn maSe 
as might bear t)je appearance of being intended 
to intimidate the masters. The Committee^ero, 
so generally of this opinion, that they did not 
attend, but went quietly, on^ 8y one, to the 
Spread Eagle; so that, in fact, the processictn 

E 3 
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was formed to escort Claqk, and nobody else. 
This vVas all the iifore gljirious for him, iie 
thought; and,he walked proudly jii^t behind the 
chief yiusjcian, 'Br.'vy, now shaking hands from 
side tb side, now bowing with his hand on his 
kearl, now bidding all halt and giving the signal 
for groans or cheers. There were three groans 
at Mortimer ant^ Rowe’s, and three cheers at 
Elliott’s,* whivh * were received with infinite dis¬ 
dain by that gentleman as he sat at his breakfast 
.table,, balancing his .e|;^-spoon and glanAng at 
the news^iapcr. 'fhe procession next overtook 
Mr. Wentworth in Chancery, Lane, pacing Ho 
business on his*gray pony. All eyes were 
turned to Clack fer a signal whether to groan or 
cheer. There was, in the meanwhile, a faint 
beginning of each, at. which the pony looked 
more astonished than his master, who only 
chuckled and, murmured in his usual manner as 
he looked upon the aijsemblage with a quiet 
smile. 

“ ^hat do you. expect to get. by this fine 
show ?” said he to a youth^iiear him. 

“ Cheap bread! Hurrah ! ’’ cried the lad wav¬ 
ing his bludgeon, and wishing there was a loaf 
on the top of it. 

“Ant! you,, anjl ■ yoitT ?.nd you?”* said Mr. 
W'cntwdrth to one and another as tljpy^passed. 

“ No potato peelings! Re.^isrm and good 
-wag^ ! Liberty and cheap bread !’’ cried they, 
according to their various notions. The chil¬ 
dren’s only ideaVas (and it was the wisesj) that 
itjwas a holiday,'with a procession and a band of 
music. 
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t When CJack haA got a little a-head of the 
slow-moving pony,and it» tiller, he decided to 
halt and hokl a short parley. Ad^’ancing witli a 
bow, he said, , 

“ You calk yourself the poor man’s friSnd,,! 
believe, sir?” 

“ No man’s enemy, I hope,” replied Mr. Went¬ 
worth. 

“ Then allow us the honour «f ^Ning you 
thrc<^ cheers on your pledge to support our in¬ 
terests tills evening. Hills off! ” 

“ Belter wait awhile,” said Mr. \Yentworth. 

Cheers will kaep, and I dislilte tinnecessary 
pledges.” 

Clack looked suspicious, tftftl nods and winks 
went round. 

“ We might differ, you know, as to what your 
interests are, and then I might seem to break* 
my word when I did not mean it,” 

“ Let him go free,* said a bystander. “ He 
knows the consequences if he opposes us.” 

“That k rather a strange way. of ,Jktting 
me go free,” obserijqd the gentleman, smiling. 
“ Howevet, friend, tlircats are empty air to a 
man who knows his own mind; and my mind is 
made ujj to consider the interests of all, come 
groans, come clieeas. 

“ It IS .not everybody, sir, wlfb wSuld s^ak 
so independently,—to our faces too.” 

“ True, friend. All the masters and*^alj_thp 
men have not my years, and have not learned to 
loot steadily"in honest faces; *and that is why I 
am sorry to see this parade, \fhich looks too unucli 
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like intimidation. Come now-he persn_aded, I wi'l 
give you house-roijm •for yoiir''flagK, and rny old 
frienil Uray tliyre hliiill not lose his job ; ho shall 
make it a jioljday toethc children in my factory.” 

• It tvas too much io ask of Clack, lie could 
not give up his procession, and so made hasfc to 
march on.« As Mr. Wentworth turned in at his 
factory gate in Anpoats Street, every man in the 
long traih howicd respectfully. In his case, the 
regard of his neighbours was not measured by 
the rate of wages he paiti.' 

The procession, having deposited Clack at the 
Spread-Eagle, was by no means so ready to de‘- 
part as to arrive. • rThey insisted that it should 
he an ojien meeting; and that they should have a 
voice in the demands to bo olfered to the masters. 
I'hey rushed through the house to the skittle- 
ground behind, caused a‘table with paper and 
ink to be placpd in an arbour, and, setting the 
Committee entiitly asida’ on the plea that this 
was a special occasion, began to call aloud for 
Allen^ 5 j.o tj'ke the chair. Allen wa» nowhere to 
be found on the piemises, for the gooi reason 
that he was at his work, and knew little of what 
was going on. Being sent for, he presently ap¬ 
peared and asked what he wafFwanted for, 

“ To take the ^uij.’'’ 

But Allen was too modest to accept ike honour 
at a word; he drew back, and imged his being 
totally«unused to come forward at public mect- 
ings, and named several wdio understood the 
management of that‘Kind of business better than 
hiuii^elf. Those tliat he named were all single 
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men ; for he bore^yi inind,—and this jertainly 
added to his reluct^^ice,—l(jat the sin of taking a 
prominent j^art in a comhinatiRn of workmen, is 
apt to he remembered against *llTe sinner when 
the days of tsouble are ovej ; ancf he’felWiat^a 
famUy man was not the one who ought to Im 
made to incur the risk.—\fhen furthejj: pressed, 
lie did not scrup4e to declare this to be sue "of his 
objections ; but the people WMtfii^lhg humour to 
overcome objections, and they promised faithfully 
that lie and his family fshould not bo injured; 
that if discharged from tile factory, they 'shouht 
be maintained by^the Union ; antith»t as no one 
knew so much of their afTjifs as Allen, as he 
could express himself with moderation in speech, 
and with ease on paper, he was the man to be at 
the head of their affairs, and that it was his 
bounden duty to accept the ofllce. , 

Allen could not deny this, and did ifpt, there¬ 
fore, daily with his dul^r; but iUcost him a bitter 
pang. While Clack listened and looked on with 
a feeling of.jealousy, and thought it^a mjgment 
of trium|>h such as he would, fain'have dnjoyed 
himself, hes little kneW how little Allen was to be 
envied. He could not guess what feelings 
rushed on Allen’s mind at the moment that he 
took thS decisive step into the arbour and seated 
himself the table, and recfiiveS tjie pen into his 
hand. Thoughts of the dismay of his timid wife, 
of the hardships to which he might expose his 
children, of the difficulties of his office, and -^liC 
ill-will which its discharge must sometimes bring 
upon him,—thoughts of the (juarrels in which he 
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must nujdiate, and of tlic distress wliich, in case j)f 
a turn-‘Out, he must witness, v. ilhoiit fnucli power 
to relieve,—migh'i have overcome a man of 
firmer nerve f'nan Allen; but though they dis¬ 
tressed!, ttiev 'did not conquer him, convinceil as 
he was that he ought not to evade the choice of 
tlie people. His feU'ow-labourers allowed huu a 
few minutes to collect his thoughts before ad¬ 
dressing.them, a.id while he was seemingly ar¬ 
ranging the papers before him, they jiached 
themselves and one anfther closely, in ordlr to 
■leave room for new Comers, without creating a 
noise and hustje. Those who stood nearest the 
arbour hung the Hvigs so as to make a sort of 
canopy over it, anjl.a few of the most eflicic-nt of 
the standing Committee took their places on 
each side of Allen.—His address was in natural 
accord,ance with the feelings which had just passed 
through his mind :— 

“ Combinatfogs are .necessary, my fellow- 
labourers, when one set of men ig opposed to 
another, as we are to our mastery. The law 
coubf* not' prevent* combinations, ev^n when 
severe punishments visited'Those whp were en¬ 
gaged in them ; which was a clear proof that men 
must combine, that the law ,\vas of no use, and 
ought therefore to be .dotvt away. Let me con¬ 
gratulate liy on, tlfat these severe laws^.re done 
away; that a man cannot now be shut up in 
prison, for many months together for agreeing 
rrtlli his companions to withhold their labour in 
order to increase its'-price. Let mo congratulate 
you^ that when a man cannot be caught in the 
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lr.-y) of the combina^on laws, iTc can nojonffcr 
be punishec^ undei**a law ^against conspiracy, 
which was made long bofore*such a thing as 
conibinations’of worl^mcn were thoTightof. AVc 
can now meet^in the face oT day,^ncT coitdiict 
our bargains with our masters eitlier by agree-, 
ment’or op])osition, without any one jiaving a 
right to interrerc,.as long as we keep the* pfsice. 
Evils there are, indeed, still; atld*sucb aihing is 
still heard of as persecution in conse<iuenct! of a 
combmation ; but sucb»(^ils as are inflicted by 
the crusliing hand of powtlV light on a few" and 
thg devotion of those lew secures tjie exemption 
of the rest. It is certainly an ^yil to a peaceably 
disj)osed man to see himself,j-egarded with a 
fierce eye by those to whong he no longer dares 
touch his hat lest he should bfe accused of suing 
for mercy. It is certaii\ly an evil to a man of in¬ 
dependent mind to be placed under the fe^t of any 
former enemy, to receiv^ his weekly subsistence 
from the hands of his equals, and to fancy that 
the whisper is going round—' This is he who lives 
upon our gathered pence.’—Such efils await, as 
you know, Jiim who*tomes forward to lead a 
combination ; but they belong to the state of 
aff airs ; and since tbfy can neither be helped, nor 
be allowed to weigh t^aingt the advantages of 
union, thgy should Be, not Onl)^ P^tiei&y, hut 
silently borhe. Well is it for the victim if he can 
say to himself that now is the time for lijpi to 
practise the heroism wliich in grander scenes has 
often, made his bosom throk • He may even 
esteem himself honoured in his Jot being some- 
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what 9 f the same cast,—though his own con¬ 
sciousness alone ma^’ perceive the 'resemblance, 
—something of'clie same cast, I say, with that 
of venerated 'statesmen who have returned to the 
plouj^h <0 be forgotten in their, own age, and 
remembered in another,—with that of generals 
who have held out the decrepit hand with a pe- 
tiii(!n .to the gay -passers by tov give a halfpenny 
to the deliverer di their country.—Nay, no cheers 
yet! Your'cheers only recall me with shame to 
that which I was going to say when my pv,rsonal 
feeliftgs led me away,—led me to compare that 
which is,universally allowed to be moving he* 
cause it is noble, with that which, if moving at 
all, is so only |>ecause it is piteous. As I was 
saying, combinatiqjis are ordered by laws more 
powerful than those, which, till lately, forbade 
them ; and this shows the wisdom of the repeal of 
the lattpr. If it had been wished to prevent our 
meeting for^oaprice or,, sport, laws might have 
availed. If their object had been to hinder the 
idle_ from meeting to dissipate their tediousness, 
or*tiie gamesome from pursuing' that on which 
no more valuable thing'-was staked 'than their 
present pleasure, these laws migfit have been 
successfully, though somewhat tyrannically, en¬ 
forced. But such ^re i^ot they who -form con.- 
hinatio'Bs: Jbut rather such as have ^eir frames 
bowed with over-toil, and their bro^ knit with 
carg, such as meet because the lives and health 
■of their families, their personal respectabilitv, 
and the bare hpne.sty of not stealing a loaf from 
another man's counter, are the tremendous stake 
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wjiich tlifty feel to put to liazard. Sqpml and 
wise laws cSn restrain the f^rcest passions* of tbe 
few, because, being sound iftid wise, they are 
supported by tbe mdny ; and it ts therefore clear 
that when laij’s give way iTke coTiw^is ‘liel'oje 
the impulse of a body of men too united to 
broul^ht together by cap?ice, those ,]aws are 
neitlier wise nos sound. Such were tbe Com¬ 
bination laws, and therefore wfeib they eepealed. 
Never again will it be attempted lo set’up the 
proliKliition of parliameMtaagainst the cemmands 
of nature,—a threat of imprisonment against tlie' 
(pavings of hunger. Security of pprscn and pro¬ 
perty being provided for, (aj,,indeed, they were 
already by former laws,) we arg left free to make 
the best agreement we can for the sale of our 
labour, and to arrange our terms by whatever 
peaceable methods we ijhoose. 

“ Combination on our part is necess^iry from 
power being lodged uijeijually in* the hands of 
individuals, and it is necessary for labourers to 
husband their strength by union, if it js ever to 
be balanced against the influence fftid wealtli of 
capitalists. , A mastet»can do as he pleases with 
his hundred or live hundred workmen, unless 
they are combined.. One word of his mouth, 
tme stroke of his pen, rfian,send them home on 
the Saturday night vfilh a blsftik ^rijspeet of des¬ 
titution before them ; while these hundred or five 
hundred men must make their many will^ into 
one before his can even be threatened with op- 
positjon. One may tremble, smother may mourn, 
a thflrd may utter deep dowa in his heart jhe^ 
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curses lie dares not proclaim^' but ail tin's is of no 
avail. “The only way is to Imiifc oiTfiosition to 
bear upon the inteb'esls of the tnaster; and this 
can only be ilohe by union. Tlio best of the 
njastftis say, and probably with truth, tliat their 
Kitcrcsts demand the reductions under wliicli we 
groan. Jte it so : we have interests too, arid we 
nnist*l)t'iflg them up as an op]>osing force, and 
see which,ary tVic' strongest. This may be,— 
allow me to say, must be—done without ill-will 
in any party towards *i>y other party. Tlicre 
may be some method yet unhnown by which the 
interests of-alLmay be reconciled ; if so, by union 
we must discover ,it. But if, indeed, interests 
must continue to be op))Osed, if bread must bo 
fought for, and the discord of men must for ever 
be contrasted with tlie.harmohy of nature, let the 
battle be as fair as circumstances will allow. Let 
the host of pigmies try if they cannot win a 
chance against the regirnent of giants by orga¬ 
nizing their numbers, and knitting them into a 
phalg.nx. , The odds against them are fearful, it 
is true ; buf* more desperate battles have been 
sustained and won. I liAlfe not intjeed, as the 
friend at my elbow reminds me, represented our 
case so favourably as I might have done. Many 
here thipk that the peweiiris in our own hands ; 
BOf/ie that the chances are equal, an^-the least 
sanguine, that the chance is fair.—I have spoken 
of tlw general necessity of union, and not with 
any intention of taking for granted that we are 
on the eve of aw express struggle. This depends 
oi) circumstances yet to be disclosed, ^oine 
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(jliange, and that a ^peedy one, tliere ouglit to be 
in the codclilion «f the ijorking classe*: llicy 
cannot go on long labouring ibeir lives away 
for a less recompense llnyi j*ood habitations, 
clothing, and.food. These florin tbe*vei*» least 
sum of the just rewards of industry; whereas^ 
mulfitude are pinched witlT the frosts ^of winter, 
live amidst the stench of unwholesome dwtdiings 
in summer, have nearly forf^dlten tlu* taste of 
animal food, and even sigh for Cread ds for a 
luxu'fy. The quest! on* t# be debated, and to be 
put to the trial if necessary,—and I wislt every" 
Blaster in Manchester was here tjj tijte down my 
words for his furflier considejution, is whether a 
social being has not a right tti comfortable sub¬ 
sistence in return for his full and efficient labour.” 

.—Allen’s pause w^s interrupted by a voice from 
behind the crowd, declaring,— , 

“ No doubt, no doubt, my good fallows: a 
clear right, and 1 wi^i with aJl*my heart you 
may win your right.” 

It was Rqwe, who had entered as if fqf the 
purpose^f convincing the men tlfet he was on 
their side. , An openltig was made from the table 
to the outskirts of the crowd; but Rowe slunk 
back in opposition ,to all attempts to push him 
" forward.* The fact wae, he saw another person 
present 'vhom he fittle exp6cte*d to meet, «nd 
before whom he was sorry to have committed 
himself. Mr. Wentworth advanced through the 
opening, with his memorandum book in his 
hand;— 

“ 1 am willing to put down your question., 
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Allen, for further discussiony.nrovided you add,'! 
clause "to it:—‘ Wlictlier a fiiernber'of sucicly 
has not a rifilit to a conifortahle sulmislciKc in 
return for full and ,‘;flicicnt labour, prartrlfil lie 
dQen )fo<, hy his omi act, put thut suhsistmce 
bi'yond his reach?'” ^ 

Allen sjuiled, and all within hearing stared at 
Mr. Wentworth’s simplicity in avlding this clause 
which noixjdy, cdufd dispute. 

“ We have certainly nothing to object to your 
addition, • sir,” said AWcSi. “ Only 1 cfonot 
think it necessary.’’ 

*• Let itstaiv.1, however, for, my. satisfaction-; 
and now go on wi.'b what you have to say.” 

A seat was oflVred to Mr. Wentworth, and 
proclamation was made of one for Mr. Rowe, 
who, however, had disappeared. Allen pro¬ 
ceeded ;— 

“ I have only a few words to add respecting 
the terms on which I will-consent to resume my 
present office on any future occasion, or to accept 
of an^ povyer you m,ay wish to put in,to my hands. 
I must be ^lippopted by you in all pleasures 
taken to preserve our own “^ace and .that of the 
masters ; and to this end, there must be the utmost 
strictness in the full performance of all contracts. 
Whether,the present dispute be amicably settled' 
this^very tvening, oh whether it be prop-acted, or 
a partial or a general strike should take place,— 
none •f these things can set aside a contract pre¬ 
viously entered into. Integrity must be our 
rule as much as liberty is our warrant and justice 
our,end. The first man who deserts the worTi he 
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l^s ])le(Iged himsel^to jierform, puts tli<i weapon 
of the law Into ihs Tiaiuls (jf our 0 ])|)onerit 8 ; the 
first who is legally convicted 8f a^breach of con¬ 
tract, brands our cause witji ifldehble disgrace. 
We want no truants here, apd we wilf ow*f nope 
but honest labourers to be of our company ; and 
unless 1 am aided in preserving the p-ejmtation 
of our cause, • 1 declare,—wbatcver'^ily 1ms 
thought of tins importance olf th^ tljrt*at,—that 
from that moment I withdraw my countenance 
and ‘my help. If atHke period of any strike, 
any jiart of my contract’with my emplo’yers is’ 
undischarged, I shall hold it to be «iy duty to 
w'ork for litem during the stat^sd numlier of hours, 
even if I should rejtair from Ikeir factory to pre¬ 
side over a meeting like the present; and the 
same is expected df every man who enrols him¬ 
self in our bands. Honour towards our masters 
is as necessary as fidelity to each other.” 

The meeting havings signified an unanimous 
assent to what Allen had said, he proceeded to 
draw up a statement of wag^ to be pi^sented to 
the masters. A great numfier of men pushed 
and jostled»one anotlffir in order to get near the 
table and state their grievances; for some under 
every firm supposed their wages to be the lowest. 
*lt was fdUnd to be a» th& deputies h^ stated, 
that Mortimer and flowe paiB the ioweSt wa^s, 
and Elliott the highest.—Mortimer and Rowe 
were therefore to be requested to answt* this 
evening, yes or no, whether they would give 
Elliott’s rate of wages. Slien, Clack, and 

F 3 
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Gibson were deputed to jvaitjon the masters with 
the written demand. 

The meeting' broho up for a while, and the 
quietest and mok iv-dustrious of the men went 
hpmeVwhile the rest prepared to«parade again 
Uirough the streets. 

Allen withdrew one of the last, as he wished 
to se6 the place quiet before he left his post. As 
he turned froi;n ihe door of the public-house, his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes bent on the 
ground in deep thought;<he was startled by 'some 
one taking his arm. It was his wife, who had 
been watchkigand lingering in \he neighbourhood 
till she was tired and frightened. 

“ Why, Mary,ii» said her husband, smiling, 
“ you will make me lose my good name. This 
is the way wives haunt the public-house when 
their husbands are given to drink.” 

Mary oould trust her husband for soberness if 
ever woman could; but. she feared his being 
drawn in to join against the masters, and bring 
ruin on his family. , ,, 

Allen answ'ered that he was not the ipan to be 
drawn in to do what his tWfe knew he disliked 
as much as she could do; but he might of his 
own free choice determine to do what she feared ; 
and, in that case, he trusted the discharge of his' 
jiuBlic dihy vsould not be embittered by domestic 
ojiposition and discontent. His prospect was 
not a»rcry cheering one, however, in this respect, 
When fairly seated in bis own home, his wife 
seemed prodigiotiSiy inclined to lock the ,door 
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»ml }iocket the k^; £Uid she cried so .piteously 
at the hare idea ol^a strikfk and its distresses, that 
Allen ioiigpd to go to sleep, anc^ forget all that 
had been done, ancl all that wfts in prospect. 


CuAPTEa V. 

NO PROtlRflSS MADK, 

'The masters’ meeting was a tedtou# affair to all 
parties. The chairman and .the three deputies 
lield such long disputes, eis* to whether wages 
were really much lower than formerly, that the 
people who waifed in anxious exptectation at 
the Spread-Eagle, began to wonder whetheiv 
the deputies had lain down to ^take •a nap, or 
found their business *8 diilercmt kind of affair 
from what they had expected. If they had known 
what point was in dispu^, they tvould have 
wondesed what room there vvas for argument, as 
any man among them could have told what he 
was paid two years before, and what now. They 
all knw that thew were now paid by Mortimer 
and Rowe, only jhfte and fjurpenc^ per one 
thousand hanks, while some time hiefoit, the? had 
had upwards of four shillings. How, they 
would have asked, could there he any d»ubt as 
to whether wages were lowered ? 

Clack was profuse in Ini' expressions of as¬ 
tonishment at the stupidity of those who made 
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a question of so plain a piatSiy; but bis wonclar 
did 110 Aiore towarijs ^ttliii" tjle point than the 
shuffling of thq chairman, wlio did ,iiot under¬ 
stand the true state (/ the case, and could there¬ 
fore render no service in throwing light u])on it. 

•If it had not been for Mr. Wentworth, and 
one or two- more who licld his views, nothing at 
all wo'uhThave been done. 

“Noliddy douBts,” observed Wentworth, “that 
you now take so many Bhillings less tlian you 
look five years ago; butrttiat matters nothiii'g to 
you or to us.” 

The chairman and Clack sta,red in about an 
equal degree. - o 

“My dear sir, that is the very point,” said the 
one. 

“ I always thought you had had a heart to fee! 
•for the poor,” cried the other. 

“ I beg yoyr pardon,” said the gentleman 
quietly, “ it is not, sir, thfl'point in dispute, and 
1 trust. Clack, my observation does not carry 
any great. cruelty in it. If a penny a week 
would enable a man to buy all necessaries for 
himself and his family, and% a pound would do 
no more, would it signify to any man whether 
his wages were a penny or a pound ?” 

“ Certainly no,t; but wliCi ever heard'"of such 
woriycrful'pemiies T’ 

“ I have heard of shillings which you might 
think 'itearly as wonderful as such pennies; 
shillings which would buy more than twice as 
much at one time‘aS' at another.” 

“> To be sure,” said Clack, laughing cob. 
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t|(ni])tiiously, “ cwejff child knows that the price 
of bread and othef^things tises and falls. 

“ Very ,wcll. Your concerij is about how 
much of bread and other, thftigs you get in 
return for yowr labour, and,not how maiS/ slyl- 
lings. Shillings are of no value to you but f»r 
whal they buy. If half tfle money in.the king¬ 
dom were to be»carried off by fairies this Inght, 
so that you could have only* l&lf^ you? ^iresent 
nominal wages, you would be no wor.ae off than 
at pfesent. The same* quantity of food and 
clothing would be in the market, and you would 
j^et as much for sixpence as you jiow get for a 
shilling. This is why I saidjtiie nominal amount 
of your wages mattered littki I said nothing 
about the real amount.” 

“ But you do nOt deny, sir,” said Allen, “ that 
our real wages are less than they were ?” 

“ 1 am afraid it is as true as that Qur profits 
arc less. There is les# surplus* remaining over 
our manufacture for us to divide. If this division 
were made ip kind, instead o/ your being paid in 
money jp advance, you would^ see \he real state 
of the cs«e,—thaf'we cannot afford higher 
wages." 

" In kind! Lord, sir,” cried Clack, “ what 
‘should ^e do with a bsindle of yarns on a Satur¬ 
day night ? what taker or* grocejr w*uld Juke 
them r 

“ None, I dare say; and therefore, fve the 
convenience of the parties, payment for labour is 
maefe in monev; but it is no^Slie less true that 
your wages consist of tlie proportion you receive 
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of tlie rftnrn brought by tbjg article you manj.i- 
faclurri. You know liow tbe value of tins return 
varies; liow, wbefi an article is scarce, it brings 
in a large rcturil, aijd bow, wlien it’ is plentiful, 
o^r %Ustoinefs give less for it; jind you must 
k'lerefore see bow your wages vary indepen¬ 
dently of, our will.” 

“ IJift'whose doing is it, sir, that the return 
varies ,s(!r much ?■’'' 

“ [t'is partly your doing; I mean that of those 
who bring labour to mavk^t. We masters! have 
nothing to do with the'<juantity of labour brought 
to sale any.,fui;ther than to purchase it. If ypu 
bring so much , 7 ^ to reduce'its price too far, 
whose fault is tha^,?” 

“ To be sure we cannot expect you to pay 
high, when you can -purchase labour cheap,” 
said Allen, “ any more than we would give six¬ 
pence for a loaf, if we could get as good a one 
for fivepence.' 

” If,’’ observed one of the masters, “ you 
brought ,only half the present ^quantity of 
labour to us,' we must, whether we liked it or 
no, pay double for it. IP"you choo.se to bring 
up large families who will in turn rear large 
families to the same occupation, it is a neces¬ 
sary corjsequence that wages will fall tft the very* 
lowest pwiiitn’ 

” What do you call the lowest point?” 

” fi'hat at which the labourer can barely sub¬ 
sist. If he cannot subsist, he cannot labour, of 
course. If he «;(S do more than merely subsist, 
hiii wages are not at the lowest point.” 
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“ Ours are so now^’ said Gibson, clespond- 
iiurly. 

“ Not exjtctly sc^” roplild tbe manufacturer. 
“ Don’t faftcy that I vvisli ttcln lower, or 
would not make tlieni liigliei^ if 1 fouid; J.»it I 
cannot allow fliat tliey are the lowest. D6 
you •know no Irish haneWoom weavers who 
make only four sjiillings a week ?” , 

“ Poor creatures I yes; butduiw do tlify live? 
Crowded together on straw, with ffiere rdgs to 
cover«thpm, and only hj^lf as much food^ as they 
could oat. It is dreadful*!*' 

“ It is; and God forbid we should see many 
more sinking donli into such a state I I only 
mentioned tlieir case to show y’oli that your wages 
may still fall, if the labourers’ proportion of the 
returns to capital is still further divided among 
a number. Upon tbe proportion of your labour 
to our capital depends the rise and fall of wages 
through the whole scale of payment.” 

“ What would you caTl the higliest rate ?” in¬ 
quired Allen. 

“ The greatest possible proportion tW the re¬ 
turn that*the capitalisijsan spare, so as to leave it 
worth his wfiilo to manufacture; and this highest 
rate is, of course, paid only when labour is dilii- 
sult to b%had.” * 

“ We cannot wait*tiTl thatjtime,” saij^ Cla^^. 
“If we waited till a war or a fever* carried off 
part of our numbers, it would do little good; for 
there are plenty of young ones growing up. We 
must bestir ourselves and see strike will not 
do as*well. The plague would no doubt be more 
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acceptable to gerfileraen, as long as it did not 
stop tlie'ir manufacture, likd’.a strike; but tfie 
poor must raise themselves b'/ such means as arc 
in tbcir own bunds, and not wait for a judgment 
of P^oiridoncs.” ' 

* “ I quite agree With you,” said Mr. Went¬ 
worth. “ Providence, would have men guide 
ibemseljids by its usual course, _ and not by un- 
conimoi\ accidents!, But I doubt whether a strike 
is one'of the'means which will gain your point. 
It will leave your casp worse than iif. tlie 
beginning, depend upon it. A strike works the 
wrong way for your interest. It does not de¬ 
crease your numbers, and it does decrease the 
capital which is t6 maintain you.” 

(Hack would liear nothing against a strike. 
Let the masters all give.the sapie wages as Elliott, 
or prepare for a strike. Rather to silence the 
orator than with hope of much benefit from the 
observatfon, Gibson said that a pernicious multi¬ 
plication of hands took place from the big 
piecers being allowed to spin. The masters for 
the most part liked'that they should,'because they 
soon got to employ them spin at leSs wages; 
and too many of the men liked it, afso, because 
it saved them trouble: and some would even sit 
down to read, while their piecers were .looking 
a%r the^wheels; but"it seemed to him very hard 
that good spinners should be sometimes out of 
work, while piecers were practising their business. 

Tlie masters thought that any regulation of the 
kind Gibson wislig^d for, would only have a slight 
effect for a shorf time; it could not permanently 
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i:(jp]) down the spinning population to tije num¬ 
ber requiredsto ensure sullicjsnt wages. 

Clack would not*be divertecT ary longer from 
the jtlain airswev to' his pl^in tjucstion, would 
Messrs. Mortiprer and Rowe raise theif wa'ges to 
Elliott’s rate Rowe took a*long pinch of snii!^ 
to .av&id answering. Morflmer sat bolt npi-ight 
with his arms ftjded, and replied, “ f»*rt«inly 
not.” Not a word more cor!tk> be gotr out of 
him. Others of the masters triecr to mediate, 
jiropojing that Elliott ati<^ Mortimer shorjld meet 
lialf-way, that is, at Mr. Wentworth's rate'; but 
tlqs jrroposal was rejected by all pjrti(;s. Elliott 
said bo left these iTiings to the^people under hiitt; 
but he believed his clerk vvap^popular with the 
ojrorativcs and wished for no change any mo'o 
than himself; so that lie should not reduce. 
Mortimer would not be dictated to by a mob ; 
and the representatives of this ‘ mob’ ^declared 
their intention of calling; Wentwogrth to account, 
when they had done with Mortimer, and that his 
rate must not^therefore be proposed forydojaion. 
And thus theinatler was no nearer being settled 
than befd^’e., 

“ Fray is it true,” inquired Mortimer, “ that 
you have talked of rooting me out? ” 

• “ Suchra thing has bgen ijicntioned in private, 
sir,’’ replied Allen, but immecfialely Jcoutud. 
It was never proposed at any public meeting, 
and will not be mentioned again I dare say.”, 

“ So! you have more prudence than I gave 
you credit for. I almost wisl»<f^u had made the 
trial, that you might end by learning your otjn 

G 
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place, I You would soon ^havc known wlj'at 
conics'^of diclatin^^ lev us.” 

Tills was ^ signal for f'lack to renew Lis 
oratory. ^TL^o pbacp makers’ on both sides found 
it vvtis time to separate, as tluv'e seemed no 
thance of coming to^any agreement. Tiie three 
men made their bow and withdrew,—Allen' with 
a hekvf^heai't, leaving the masters to agree that 
the afl'iHr mpst"be gone through with firmness 
and temper; that is, some were for firmness, and 
some,for temper. Mortimer was annoyed at 
being exposed to annoyance from people so much 
beneath him ;<and Wentworth and others thought 
that the shortest.way to a good issue was to re¬ 
gard the claims of* the people with respect, their 
mistakes with gentleness, and their distresses with 
compassion. 

Before Allen could speak a word in rejily to 
the inquiries,of his eager companions. Clack 
began in a struin of indignation to pronounce 
him a trimmer, for having answered Mortimer as 
he did about the proposal to root lijm out. The 
men being disposed at the moment to listen to 
everything that regarded the jninishment of 
Mortimer, were hard upon Allen, though not so 
abusive as Clack. Allen kept his temper, stood 
the bruot of thij,t to 'whioii his rectitudl'of prin¬ 
ciple exposed him,’’stayed till the business of the 
evening was finished, and then pondered, on his 
way*liome, the hard chance by which he was ex¬ 
posed to the displeasure of the masters, the un¬ 
reasonableness 'of his comrades, and the .timid 
.complaints of his wife. Allen was not 'made 
for ambition. 
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^Before tlie oppratives separaleJ, it was, agreed 
tliat all fni|^oyeil lit a iowe^ rate of uagcA Uian 
Elliott’s should turn out tli! next uioi'uiug, 
except llie cTuldreu," whose inaitifeiiance would 
cost BO imic'li, that it was desirahh? tlft'y srt.'^iuld 
earn as long as allowed to do so. Meeting^ 
were’to be held from day t5 day, first to appoint 
a fresh committee, and afterwards to take inea- 
sures for securing assistance frofn ‘fellow-hiDhurers 
at a distance. * 

En.y, who had taktin, care tliat the.meeting 
should not want for hafVnony of one kilid at 
lejist during its bitting, betook himself^at its close 
to the York Hotel^ just when^the masters were 
dispersing, and with some degree of impudence 
stated his desire to be iinpartiaf, and his readiness 
to drum the gentlemen home, if they would 
please to marshal themselves, as he had jilayed 
in front of the men in the morning., Elliott 
called for a waiter to tiyn the feJlSw away, and 
Wentworth observed that he feared his travels 
Itad not improved the quality of his wit 


Chap-ser ,VL 

NIGHT AND MOENING, 

“ How is Martha ? ” was Allen’s first inquiry on 
meeting his wife at the hasi^ of the stairs. 
Manhtt had been asleep when {le had retumcd,in 

0 8 
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the niiiidle of the day ; for^t was now her turn 
for work at the, factory^'and what rest she 

liad must be tijkcn in the day. Her niotlier said 
that lier lamendss ^as much the same ; that she 
ljail*s4en ^Vfr. Dawspn, tlie apotherary, who pvo- 
irounced that rest was wliat lier weak limbs most 
required,; and that as perfect rest was out of the 
(juesviotr; her mother must bandage the joints 
while .(he child* v\las at her work, and keep her 
laid on her bed at home. Here was the dilliculty, 
her moUrer said, espeaially while Hanna^^ was 
with her, for they were both fond of play wlien 
poor Martha v/as not too tired to stir. She w.as 
now gone to her jvfrrk for the night. 

The little girl ('cpaired to the factory, sighing 
at the tliought of the long hours that must pass 
before she could sit down or breathe the fresh air 
again. She had been a 3 willing a child at her 
work as„could be till lately: but since she had 
grown sickly,«a sense,of hardship had come 
over her, and she was seldom happy. She was 
very industrious, and disposed to be silent at her 
occui)ation ; *so that she was liked b^ her em¬ 
ployers, and had nothing more to complain of 
than the necessary fatigue and disagreeableness 
of the work. She would not have minded it for 
a few hours of the.daj*; but to be slTut up all 
diiy, or else ,all* night, without any time to nurse 
the baby or jday with her companions, was too 
mu(;li tor a little girl of eight years old. She 
had never b»;en so sensible of this as since her 
renewed acqutrflTtance with Hannah. .This 
.night, when the, dust from the cotton 'made 
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h*r cougli, when th# smell and the heat "bjonght 
on sickness and *Caintncsf^ a^d the incessant 
wliizzing anil whirling of the ^'’^eels gave her 
the feeling of being in a drciim, sIk^ rofnety^ered 
that a part of ilannah’s business was to walk car 
broajJ roads or through ^reen fields by he^ 
father’s side, listening to the stories 1* amused 
her with, and td sit on a stilc,o|; under ^>fee to 
practice a new tune, or gel a better, dinner than 
poor ^Martha often saw. She forgot that 
Hannah was sometime# Wet through, or'scorclied 
by tiie sun, as her complexion, brown as a 
gpjjsy’s, showed; jind that Hannah httd no home 
and no mother, and very httrtl and unjileasant 
work to do at fairs, and on jiitfticular occasions. 
About midnight, when Martha remcnihercd that 
all at home were probably sound asleep, she could 
not resist the temptation of resting her aching 
limbs, and sat down, trusting to iftake bp after¬ 
wards for lost time, and taking c&re to be on her 
feet when the overlooker passed, or when any 
one else was dikely to watch her. Jt Is a dan¬ 
gerous tiling, however, to take rest with the 
intention of rousing oneself from time to time ; 
and so Martha found. She fairly fell asleep 
^fter a tijne, and dreamed that she was attending 
very diligently to lies w^rrk;' ^ndjso many things 
besides passed through her mind duilng the two 
minutes that she slept, that when the overlooker 
laid his hand upon her shoulder, she started *and 
was afraid she was going to be^gpolcred for a long 
fit df idleness. But she wTas not harshly 
spoken to. 
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“ Come, come, child; hew long have ydu 
been asleep ?’ 

“ I don’t kvow. 1 thought I wes awake all 
the time.”,, ,^ncf Martha began to cry. 

.“Well, don’t cry. I was past‘just now, and 
;fou were busy encgh; but don’t sit down; 
better no-, for i'etir you should drop asleep again.” 

Mil’;tha thought she had esdiiped very well; 
and wiiiking.and rubbing her eyes, she began to 
limp forward and use her trembling hands. 
The overlooker watched* Her for a few moments, 
and told her she was so industrious in general 
that he sh<JUld-be sorry to be hard upon her; b-at 
she knew that if evie was seen flagging over her 
work, the idle one,' would make it an excuse to 
do so too. Martha curtsied, and put new vigour 
into her work at this praise. "Before he went on 
in his rounds, the overlooker pointed to the 
window and tidd her morning was come. 

It was a strmige scene that the dawn shone 
upon. As the grey light from the east mingled with 
the flickering, yellow glare of the la<nps, it gave a 
mottled dirty appearance to everything; to the 
pale-faced children, to the*unshaved»overlooker, 
to the loaded atmosphere, and even to the produce 
the of wheels. 

When a bright suflbeafn jhone in through the 
wflidow, thickened with the condensed breath of 
the work-people, and showed the oily steam rising 
thrcAigh the heated room, the lamps were extin¬ 
guished, toMhe,^rcat relief of those who found 
the place growi'Ag too like an oven to be much 
•Icbiger tolerable. ' The sunbeams rested now on 
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tffi; ceiling, and Martiia knew that th^Y must 
travel down to tlie floor and b(» turned full on her 
Iraino and some way past it, heroic she could be 
released ; but still it was a c6infortfl,h:i,t mpniing 
was come. 

She observed that the toverlooker frequently 
went out and came back again, and tdiat there 
was a great deal of consuitayon anioo^ her 
betters as the hours drew on. A iNrcath' of fresh 
air e.'ime in now and then from below, and news 
went round that the gafeSavere already dpeji, two 
hours earlier than usual. Presently the tramp of 
Ifea.vy feet was licard, like that 8f the weavers 
and s])inners coming to their th/ily work. Martlia 
looked up eagerly to the cloMc, supposing that 
the time had j)asse,d quicker than she had been 
aware of; hut it was only four o’clock. Wiiat 
could bring the jieopk! to their work so early ? 
They could scarcely have niistak.cn Hhe hour 
from the brightness oP the morfiing, for it had 
now clouded over, and was raining a soaking 
shower. Mtire news went ?ound„ 'Jhose who 
had arrwed had barely escaped being waylaid 
and punished for coming to work after a strike 
had been jiroclainied. They had been pursued 
io the gates and Very nearly caught, and must 
now stay where they iS'ere’tjll .’jightfalh as they 
could not safely appear in broad difylight, gonig 
to and returning from their dinners. Many 
wondered that they had ventured at all, aiTd all 
prophecied that they must the will of 

the Union if they wished to be lafe. The over¬ 
looker, finding much excitemeflt prevailing onths 
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circulation of the news,.commanded silence, ob¬ 
serving that it w<(8 •.10 conecrn of any of the 
children present. There wjs no s/rikc of the 
children, ^ni.l,they would bo jiennittcd to go and 
cvme without hinderancc. MarthaMetcrniined to 
f*et away the first iipoincnt she could, and to 
meet lieR father, if possible, that he might not 
encodgjer any troublesome j)eoJ51e for her sake. 

Allen was .watching the moment of release as 
anxiously for his little daughter as she could 
have (Joile for herself,..An‘d he was to the full as 
weary as she. On the ]irevious evening he had 
carried hoiflcpuper and pens, preferring to wriR; 
the necessary leiyi'rs at Ins own dwelling to 
sjiending the night at the Spread-Kagle. He 
got his wife to clear and wipe clown the deal table, 
when she had put all the cliildren to bed ; and 
then lie sal down to compose a jiattern letter, 
stating the circumstances which had led to a 
strike, and urging an appeal to their fellow- 
workmen in distant places for aid in the struggle 
which miglit ^be tiaemed a peculiarly important 
'one. Having tolerably well satisfied* bimself 
that the letter was the proper thing, lib read it to 
bis admiring wife, who by turns smiled because 
she was proud of her busbitnd, and sighed to, 
think bow periltpis office ,he had undertaken. 
Sill then went to bed and was soothed to sleep 
by the scratching of bis nicely-mended pen. 
Fi'oifl this time all was silence in the apartment, 
excejit tlio Sbfc'ayjjital crackle when Allen folded 
his paper, or the!' cautious taking up and laying 
of the snuli'elts when Uie long candle-wick 
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cmved snufl’iiig, or tlie jjassing squally of tlie 
baby, who,* however, alloi^ed himself to*be so 
quickly hushed as not matcrially^to disturb the 
bcrilie. 

When nearly twenty copiqs of Ifis letter'ha^d 
been written, eacli varying a little from the or), 
ginal, according to the dilfering circuin^ances of 
those to whom k was addressed, Allens vyis so 
weary iliat he could write no lohgfm witheopsome 
refreshment. He put out his light* and opened 
the window for a minute J,o breatlie the fresh air. 
Tlie pattering of the rain wakened his wile, who 
reused herself to fret over the, wijather and 
wonder how Martha was tep ,get home. Her 
husband told her he meant ta,go for the child, 
and would cai'ry a shawl to wrap her uj) in. If 
Blary had known •what lions were in her hus¬ 
band’s path, slie would,not have let him go. 

There was but one man visible whfn Allen 
went forth, and he wasp walking ra'Jiidly at some 
distance. It was Hare,—who, having never been 
well disposer^ towards a turn-out, and toeing sup¬ 
ported ii^his dislike of it byliis wife, hoped to 
avoid mischief and eontinue his earnings by 
going to the factory before people should be 
looking for him, and doing his work as usual, 
fVithout talking about wjageq to anybody. Such 
devices did not suit the purpttees 'of, the Uni»n, 
and were guarded against, as in all similar cases. 
Hare thought it just possible that he might Bieet 
with opposition, and looked as far jjjtfore him as 
his e^es could reach; but he dhi'not suspect an 
ambush on either hand. Whw) he continued jrp 
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the same direction, however, as to render lit 
certain that he w^s making Jor the‘factory, six 
men issued, oije by one, from opposite ailcys, and" 
formed a,lii^ across the street. Hare’s name 
was shouted to some one still conocaled, coupled 
With a question whetljer he was under contract. 

llaviiig received tlieir answer, they coolly told 
their'trembling fellow-workman that as he had 
not the pretqnce of any contract, and was never¬ 
theless going to work at an unfair price, he must 
bo dupked. They hat^ ii “rope ready, and Vvould 
deliver him up to be dragged through the river. 

Hare turnaJ from one to^ another with ps 
large a variety of •excuses as he could invent at 
the moment. Anrong the rest, he vowed that ho 
came to watch who would be wicked enough to 
go to work at tliis same /Actory after having 
sworn to strike. He was laughed at, let off 
with a roll in the kennel and with being hunted 
part of the wi^ home, whither he ran to seek 
refuge with his wife in panting terror, and pre¬ 
senting », woeful, spectacle of disgrace. He 
perhaps owell it to his known cowardice that he 
fared no worse; as his fompaniorw were well 
assured he was sufficiently daunted not to at¬ 
tempt to cheat them a second time. 

Allep proceeded tat his ^best pace while thite 
jtfdgment was being inflicted on Hare, never 
supposing tliat he could be suspected of taking 
woM; unfairly; but, like all eminent men, he had 
his enemifflmjind these chose to take for granted 
that he could ^t be going to the factory with 
.a«y honest design. He was seized, girdeu with 
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lli% dreadful rope, and hauled towards the river, 
lliouilli lie pi'oducetT the'slyiwl, demanded time 
to call witnesses, an3 used all tlie clorjuence he 
could comtnWl. His last^ resource was to 
oxjilain that thg supplies from a dfttahee u.iust 
be delayed if any harm liappened to him. 'riiis, 
occasToned a short jiausc, during which tl^o night- 
children came foiitli from the-factory. •Oi^.i of 
the ambush, who had some seifto»of justice, and 
wished to find out the truth about .^llcn, ran up 
to Mattha, as soon as khg appeared, and before 
she could know what hacf happened, and dsked 
he/ whether her father was not lats^in/oming to 
work this morning*? , ^ 

“ He is not coming to work,at all,” said the 
child; “ but he said he would come for me. 
Perhaps the rain made him stay at home.” 

This testimony released Allen, and disap¬ 
pointed some of the lads who stood roijnd of a 
frolic, which they had i^esired to fill up the time 
till they could proceed to a frolic of a different 
kind. They looked up at the clouds, apd hoped 
the rain would not make the parsorr cheat them. 
They were going to he married. Several had 
begun to think of this some time before (as lads 
and lasses that work together in factories are 
vfont to do) ; and this seepicd the very time, 
when they liad a holiday they did hof, know what 
to do with, and were sure, they believed, of ten 
shillings a week as long as the turn-out shguld 
last. So, amid the warning lool^gjrof elderly 
friends, and the remonstrances yt parents who 
justly* thought this the worst .possible time *o 
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take new burderfs upon them, several thoughtless 
youn^ cou])les went litughFlig throagh the rain 
to the altar, aiAl snaj)pcd‘their fingers at the 
clergyman behind his back because Ins careful 
eniyuiiesf bought to light no capse why the so- 
^I'emnization of mafrimony should not proceed. 


CllAt't-Etl VII. 

A COMMITHEK. 

This was an ev'entful day. The masters pub¬ 
lished a placard, (not, howuver, signed by all,) 
threatening to turn oil' every man in their em¬ 
ploy who should continue, after a certain day, to 
belong fo tl«;^Ihiion. The effect was exactly 
what the wisest of thenf expected; the turn-out 
became general; and the workmen, being exas¬ 
perated, put Hew vigour into all theif proceedings. 
Their Committee was enlarged and in*,ructed to 
sit daily. Delegates were despatched on tours 
to distant places, with authority to tell the tale, 
and collect supplies ; and the people at horns 
consented to tecgii/e, for their weekly mainte¬ 
nance, no more than half what the young bride¬ 
grooms had settled as the probable allowance. 
Five shillings a week was to be allowed as long 
as the chilofew^maincd at work; and in case of 
their employment failing, the sum was to be in- 
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creased in j)ro])ortion to the*capability of the 
fund. Weekly meetings were ordered to Ve belli 
in St. (ieorge’s Fields, at v^biWi any one sbould 
be welconie*to attend; and it was’agreed that it 
would be worth wbilo gi)ing% sonJe expoiite to 
liave tin; proceedings of th8 body made pubfip 
tbrougb the newsjiapors. • 

Allen was strongly in favour of having only 
three members oT the Committecbsit daily tor the 
dispatch of common business; vi"*., the trea- 
Miicr, socrctarv, and one of the other members, 
in rotation, for the sake of a casting vote.* IJc 
kneiv enough of such Committees to believe that 
ilf-natured tittle-tattle was jiarticularly ajit to find 
its way into them, and thaf'quarrels between 
masters and men were often tiept up by these 
means long after tljey would naturally have died 
out; and that a weekly sitting, at which the 
three members should Be agcountable for all they 
had done, would be sufficient for tl*e interests of 
the association. The * projmsal gave offence, 
however; some supposing that lie wanted to 
keep the pow^r in few hands, •others being un¬ 
willing t* enjoy the p^mp and privilege of their 
office no ofTener than once or twice a week, 
and some honestly thinking that the voices of all 
v\ere wanted for the decisioji of questions daily 
arising. Allen wouW f avc c*areJl little Tor lys 
motion being rejected; but, in spite of all the 
allowance he strove to make, it vexed him to^lie 
heart to bear evil motives assigned,for every 
proposition which did not please.ii^'peojile. lie 
often 'said to himself that it must*be a verv dif-, 
7 * H 
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forent tJiinp; to sit in a.committee of gentlemen 
wlicrc opinions are treated a* opinions, (i. e„ as 
liaving no mixral qualities, and to be accepted or 
rejected according .to their expediency,) and in a 
eoihniittec of persons who expose their deficiencies 
V)f education by calling all unkind or foolish who 
dill'er from themselves. Such remarks appeared 
to A'len to proceed from the came spirit which 
tortured martyrs in former days, and proscribed 
the leaders of a combination in the present. 

Any one committeqr.neeting afforded a pretty 
fair specimen of all. Sometimes there were 
more letters than at others, sometimes larger, 
sometimes smallo.’ remittances than had been 
expected, and occasionally none at all. Some¬ 
times there was a dearth of gossip about the 
sayings and doings of the' masters, and then 
again an abundance of news of spiteful devices 
and wilful misrepresentations and scornful say¬ 
ings, for which there sliould be a sure retribu¬ 
tion. 15ut the same features distinguished all; 
and one-sketch will therefore describe the whole. 

A little before ten, the committee-ijien might 
be seen tending towards 8t. George’s road. They 
could win their way but slowly, for they were 
continually waylaid by one or another who had 
some very iripportdnt Suggestion to make, ’or 
q'uestion to' answ'er; or a piece of news to tell 
which would sound well in committee. Allen 
wkk the most sore beset. 

“ Lord t' Allen, what work yours must be with 
such a many letters to write! Why, j.; must 
fost a mint of money to pay postage.” 
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♦“ All for the cause, you knoV Let ^mc go, 
will you ? I»aui raUTer lale.” 

“ iVot a clock lias struck yet, Aian^ and I want to 
know vvlictlior it’s trite about l^ie Iftrge order that’s 
gone to Glasgc^v because Elliott can Te^fticutelt?” 

“ All true, |)erf'ectly true. Good bye.” 

“ Well, but have you "seen Elliot^ sinee ? 
Lord! 1 sbould kive to see him look cbap-^'allen 
when be finds the jiowcr is with «s.” 

“ ’Tis for us to look chap-falleR, 1 think,” 
said Allen, trying to. i^isengage his . button; 
“ where’s the power if more such ordefs go 
tlip same way T’ , 

“ Sto]), Allen, one thing mBrj3. Do you know, 
several of us are of a mind that it is a disgrace 
to the Union that Wooller, with his large family, 
has no more on a pny-day than Briggs.” 

“ Briggs has a sick \yife, and his children are 
too young to work.” 

“ Wooller must ha^e more, .ITowever, and 
that you’ll find to your cost, if you don’t take 
care. Pretty^ encouragement to turn, out, in¬ 
deed, if ^uch a man as he is fo be'sacrificed to 
worse men than himsalf!” 

“ Let him carry his complaint to the proper 
place, if he is discontented. The committee 
Ordered his allowance, Atnd it is they must alter 
it, not I.” 

Allen now thought he had made his escape ; 
but his gossip called after him that he had sfjme- 
thiug to tell him on which the wh^v,4ate of the 
striks depended. Allen was all a moment. 

It was said, and on very good authority, that tjie 
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mastersavoiild never employ,a Manclicsler m.'fn 
airain.' They ha(J. s&’it to Ghisgow a'nd to 15cl- 
fast, and all over I'lngland, and if they could not 
vet worknien enougiJn by these means, they would 
bjing'Uiern in troops from abroad.* 

“ Who told you thji ?” said Allen, laughing. 

“ Thai'fs between him and me,” replied the 
gossiiMfiysteriously; “but yoif may rely upon 
it, it is true.” 

“ Aye, wo have been told so twice a day since 
we turned out,” said AUfn; “ but that is no rea¬ 
son why wo should believe it. You might as well 
tell me they mean to take their mills on thiHr 
backs and inarclkt'ver the sea to America.” 

“ ^'ou may lawgh, sir, but I’m far from as 
sure as you that we are not going to ruin.” 

“ 1 am sure of no such thing,” replied Allen. 
“ I wdsli I were; but'if we are ruined, it will not 
be by French people spinning in Chorlton Row.” 

A knot o^ omokers, ooach with as much to 
say, stood or lolled about the door of the Spread- 
Eagle. Allen looked at the window of the com¬ 
mittee-room,' and wished he could liavg. got in 
that way; but there was no escape f«om the file 
of questioners. Several of his companions were 
ready to tell him that he was late, when he at 
length kook his,,seat ht tlm e,,nd of the table, and 
bdgan to arrange liis papers. 

“ I know it; but 1 left home half an hour 
sinoA'. I have been stojiped by the way.” 

“ And sb.you always will be. You’re so soft, 
man, you’re noG fit for office if you can’t say 
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♦ Dooley, the re|)resentative Sf the Iri^i hand- 
loom weavers, lion; took, Allen’s defence, 
urging that it would be too hard the people out 
of office might not 'make th(jir Temarks to those 
who were in; •and that a si;cretary inust* irc 
stony-hearted as the last speaker to refuse thetti 
a heafftg. 

“ Come, come; to business,” cried Alhen, to 
stop the dispute. “ ]5ut fir^t’shut the door, 
lirown, and make every one knock that wants to 
come in. If they woa’t^obey at onccf sljp the 
bolt. We must preserve the dignity and quiet of 
tile Committee.’’ 

“ O, by all manner of mean*,’’ said the Irish¬ 
man, sitting down demurely the board, and 
twirling his thumbs; “ it jiuts me in mind of the 
way his honour set us to play when we were 
children-” 

“ 1 have here a letter’from numlisr three,” 
Alien began, as if all Jiad been* silence, “ who 
has prosecuted his journey successfully as far as 
Halifax, frool whence he hop,ps to traasmit, in a 
post or^wo, a sum nearly as larg^ as was con¬ 
tributed by»that plac« to the Bradford strike. It 
will gratify you, I am sure, to know with how- 
much friendly anxiety our fellow-labourers watch 
{he result of our prp§«it tfoble ptrugglp; and I 
trust you will agree with me* that iheir sugges¬ 
tions are entitled to our respectful attention. 
Dooley, be so good as read the letter to» the 
Committee, while I look what i^jist'be. brought 
forward next.” 

“ With raal pleasure, Mr. Secretary; but ftrst 

II 3 
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I’ll takojavc to wet my tliro^t with a little ak; 
or spifits. It’s <]|[y Mjork retyling arltl advising, 
and a clear sii), to keep so many men shut up on 
a summer’s ^lay’witii not a'drop to help their 
wits!'” , ■ 

• ” Whatever is ordered is at your own cost, 
rememboi”,” said Allen; “and I would recom- 
mendvyo\ir going elsewhere to cefresh yourself. 
Meanwhile, will some one else have the good¬ 
ness to read the letter now under consideration?” 

After much complaijrf and discussion, Dooley 
was prevailed on to he ijuict and let the business 
go foi ward» Ifciving first loaded Allen with abu^e 
and then with pKiiise, he tried to behave well, 
much in the samtt,way as if his priest had put 
him under penance. 

The letter in question and borne others having 
been discussed and dismissed with due decorum, 
a membef brought before the notice of his fellow- 
workmen a calumny whiqji he believed had been 
widely circulated, and which was likely to impair 
the credit*of the a^ociation, and thys to deprive 
them of the countenance of their distanj^ friends 
and of all chance of reeonciliatiom with the 

masters. It was said and believed- 

A push at the door. “ Who is there ?” 

“ Only Tom HamhionA.”^ 

‘‘ l.earn ridial he*wants.’’ 

Tom Hammond only thought he would look 
in av'd see whether it was a full committee-day, 
and how th'ey^ot on: which thought only occa¬ 
sioned the doorAo be shut in his face and the 
ileiivery of an admonition to go about his'own 
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biTsiness and leave gtlier .people to manage theirs 
111 quiet. f 

“ Well; ^hat was this libel ? ” 

It was said that the CominTtteg had taken 
upon iheiiiselvts to go round as inspectors, "and 
to ejianiine the work done j:)y alUnieinbcrs of tl* 
Union, and determine whether the price given 
for it was fair omiot. Allen I'houglit it incredible 
that any of the masters could Ira'Te given hoed to 
so absurd a report; but if one instance could be 
brought of its having be«p actually believed, he 
would be the first to propose some measure of 
eil'ectual contradiction. 

Clack would wish that the €acretary was some¬ 
what less inclined to make light of tlie infor¬ 
mation brought to the commiilee by some who 
were as likely to know what was going forward 
as himself. The assosiation was not to lose its 
character because its secretary chose tft laugh at 
the foul calumnies cifculated against it, and 
which seemed anything but laughable to those 
who had the honour of thq Union.really at 
heart, .^nd so forth. 

The secretary begged to explain that nothing 
was further from his intention than to risk the 
good name of the association; and he must 
further assert that, j»o mhn bijeathing had its 
honour more at heart than‘himself. He nSed 
but appeal to those who had heard him say but 
just now-And so forth. 

The result was a resolution tha^ paper should 
be djawn up and presented to tlje masters, con¬ 
taining an explanation of wha^ the office of lid? 
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committee consisted in; vh .:—not in deter¬ 
mining the value jif work arul the rale of wages, 
but in managuig the affairs of the turn-out after 
the strike had boeinactually made ; in collecting 
acd'distributing money, and conducting the cor- 
p.’spondence an4 accounts. 

While. Allen was consulting liis companions 
aboutvtho wording of this letter,'the rub-a-dub of 
a drum, accompanying shrill japing, was heard 
ajijiroaching from a distance, and jircsently the 
sounds of merriment .d'rom without told that 
Bray was among the smokers on the outside. 
Sometimes' a rumble and screech seemed to shoiv 
that the unskilful «were trying his instruments, 
and then it appeaMd from the heavy tread and 
shullling of feet that some were dancing horn¬ 
pipes under his instructions. Dooley soon started 
up. 

“ Let ■ us have Bfay in here. He’ll put a 
little life in us; for all tlds is as dull as sitting at 
a loom all day. We make it a point of honour, 
you knovsy not to trample on a fallen man. We 
let Bray come and go as if he was stil) one of 
us, poor cratur.” “ * 

“ Wait till he comes,” said Allen. “ He is 
thinking no more of us at this moment than we 
need thiak of h^.” 

'Dooley raturned* to his seat with the mock 
face of a chidden child, and walking as softly as 
if hff'trod on eggs, twirling his thumbs as before. 
He had noi loiig to wait for his diversion. Bray 
suddenly made <a lodgment in the window;, sil¬ 
tin'^ astride on the sill with his drum balanced 
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before him and jdaving with aft his migiit, so as 
almost to (feafen tgose withiry When life saw 
the vexed cpuntenanecs of tvvo gr three of the 
men of business, he cease4, dVofjjjed into the 
room, rolled l«s drum into ^ corner, fluflg*hjs 
belled cap behind it, and sjjid,—. 

“ Don’t scold me, pray. I’ll make it^ill up to 
you. I’ll have bars put up 'at the wiildti,ws at 
my own cost to prevent any’nfore idle fellows 
dropf/ing in upon you when you have made all 
safe at the door. Moreq^er, I will give, you the 
henedt of my best wisdom at this present time. 
What’s the matter in hand ? ” 

The Committee found thei» advantage in the 
consideration which made tliqjn admit Bray to 
their councils, though he had no longer any con¬ 
nexion with their affairs. His natural shrewdness 
and travelled wisdom were valuable helps upon 
occasion. When the terttis of the disclaimer 
were agreed upon, Bra^; told them lie had some¬ 
thing of importance to say, and he should say it 
out as plainl;^ as he had heard^it, since Jie hoi>ed 
they w(^e all men, all possessed 8f resolution 
enough to hear what might be said of them, and 
to surrender their own gratification for the 
public good. 

Clack was the first to givb a vehement assent. 
With his hand on his heart, hte protested that he 
would take his heart in his hand and give it to be 
toasted at the hangman’s fire, if it would do*the 
cause any good. All with different'degrees of 
warmth declared their readines^"fo sacrifice or 
to be sacrificed. Allen’s asse«t was given tiio 
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last an^ tlie leak confidently, tlioiigh vvitli(>ut 
hesitation. He jjad, inwarc(|'y flinc<ied on first 
hearing 15ray’,s portentous words, but the recol¬ 
lection that .he 'nact already devoted himself, re- 
BU'fe(J his firmness and ])repared hfcn for whatever 
might he coming. IJe would have flinched no 
more, even had Bray *s story concerned himself 
instead Of another. > 

“ I have been a pretty long round this morn¬ 
ing,” said Bray, “ and among other places to Mid¬ 
dleton, and there som^-geod fellows and l uad a 
pot o^ ale. Who should come in there but a tra¬ 
veller who "deals, I am told, with several firms jp 
this place. WelL;«he heard us talking about the 
strike, and not liking, seemingly, to overhear 
without speaking, like a spy, he joined in with 
us, and talked like a yery sSnsible man,—more 
so than I should have expected, considering how 
mucli he .has clearly been with the masters." 

“ You never'miss a stpake at your old enemies, 
Bray.” 

“ As long as thpy are enemies to.me and such 
as me, 1 shall give them a hit at every turn. 
Well ; this gentleman told us that he could 
speak to the dispositions of the masters, if any 
one could ; and he was positive that if the men 
would tiike one^step, lhey<{vpuld soon have ovei?- 
tufes from the masters. ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ they 
will prevent Clack from having anything to do 
witlf their strike, the masters will begin to come 
round from’ thijl moment.’ ” 

“ Turn me ouk' ” exclaimed Clack. “ Prevent 
mp having anytliiiig to do-” 
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•Bray pursued as if Clack vtSte aliiindydinilos 
off. “ ‘ Tlfey thiiA that says he, ' a 

vulgar speechifier that knows noticing about the 
matter in dispute, and is oply*fit to delude the 
more ignorant* among the yiinncrs and hi lij^el 
the masters. Send him back into the crovi^l 
whore his proper place is, and then you, will see 
what the masters have to "say to tlx; ^Com¬ 
mittee.’ ” 

Allen endeavoured to stop remarks which it 
must be painful enougl^o Clack to Imar under 
any form, and which were made needles.sly offen¬ 
sive by Bray, who was rather glq^l oCthe opjior- 
tunity of giving a set dow* ,to the miscliicf- 
maker. Clack was necessarllj^soon stopped also 
by general consent. He raged and vowed revenge 
in sucli a style that’it was plainly right to dismiss 
him now if it had not been so before. He could 
no longer be trusted with'^uny degree jof power 
against the masters, i^the Coramiltee wished to 
preserve their character for impartiality. As 
soon as he qiuld be persuade^ to Icav^ the room 
to hav^his case considered, it wSs agreed to 
recommend*him to rosign, if he wished to avoid 
being regularly deposed at the next public 
meeting. He preferred the appeal to the public; 
and his companionj >;ould’ onl}^ hope ^hat the 
masters would hear of whai? had .passed, a«d 
would take the will for the deed. 

It was next proposed by a member oithe 
Committee that a sum of money §holild be pre¬ 
sented to Allen in consideration,of his services ; 
and he had the pain of hearing himself laude(i at 
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tlie exj^ense of OJack, according to wliat seon>.od 
t!ie gA'neral rule, to adrrlire o'lje man liii ]jro))ortion 
to the contempt ^itfi which another was treated. 
If Rowe was railed^ at, Wentworth was praised ; 
if Clflck' wAs complained of, AUcn was imine- 
(Tiately extolled. Being aware of this, Allen 
would have declined the gift, if for no other 
reason J,han that a fit of geijerosity might he 
transient; but •ho had other reasons for refusing 
to listen to'all mention of a gift. He chose to 
keep his disinterestedness beyond all question; 
and 'he feared that tne funds were ahout to 
decline on_^the whole, though liberal contributions 
were looked for from particular places. 

To stop further ^argument, which he intended 
should be unavaifing, he returned brief thanks to 
his companions and broke up the Committee. 


Chapter VIII. 

A TKTE-A-TETE. 

I r was the policy of the Committee to hold the 
public meetings of the workmen on pay-days, i.i 
ojfler tltat they*rnight apfleSr on the green re¬ 
freshed and in good spirits, and thus give the 
masters the most favourable impression possible 
of tlieir resources and of the vigour with which 
they meant to maintain the strike. Thii^ ar- 
r^gement liacF pot the effect of raising the 
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spirits of tlie^leaJers.* I’ay-ilay was an anxious and 
painful day to then*. In .Edition to all the sad 
stories of distress which they niujt«liear, and the 
discontent which they must wttness, ^heje w^^ a 
perpetual dread of the fund appearing to decline, 
and ttf the confidence of th« people being therc^ 
fore shaken. It was frequently necessary to 
borrow money,—Sometimes as ijiuch as a Imwdrcd 
pounds at a time,—on the security oi what was 
to come in during the next week ; and even those 
least disposed to foresif;^it»«coulJ not help asking 
themselves and each other what was to be done 
n»xt time, if the remittances of the w%ek should 
not superabound. 

Allen was turning these things over in his 
mind as he proceeded to the Spread-Eagle on 
the morning of the day when Clack was expected 
to be dismissed from •the Coniinitteo by the 
public voice. News was Afloat wjfich^did not 
tend to cheer his spirits^ though *lie thought he 
discerned in it a sign that the measures already 
taken conceaning Clack Were prudeitt. Ann 
Howletl* Clack’s betrothed, had been taken up 
on a charge'of breach'of contract, and had been 
committed to prison by the magistrate. This 
woman having been singled, out as an example 
seemed to indicate evuiity against Clack ^ and if 
it was indeed necessary to propitiateHlie masters 
by sacrificing hiUi, it was well that the sacrifice 
was offered by the Committee before the aifest 
of the woman instead of in consequence of it. A 
moreipainful piece of intelligence* followed. Im¬ 
mediately after this arrest, a •carrier, who w^is 
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conveying work into the country fpr Mortimer 
and Uowe, was Attacked on' his way out of the 
town, liis cart i;^nsackcd, himself beaten, and the 
wqrk carried oft irt triumpli. Ten or twelve men 
had been concerned in the outrage; and it was 
‘acknowledged that they belonged to the Union ; 
but Allto in vain attempted to learn who they 
were. His intjCgrity was so well known, that it 
was understood that he would deliver the offen¬ 
ders up to justice, be tliey who they might; and 
therefore, though raairy knew, no one would tell. 
Mute signs and obscure hints conveyed that 
Clack hedded'tho enterprise ;-but nothing in the 
shape of evidenCe'was offered. 

Mr. Rowe waS"'standing at his window when 
Allen’s gossips left him to pursue his way. The 
gentleman threw up the sash, looked cautiously 
up and down the strcet, do ascertain whether he 
was obiiervtd, and then mysteriously beckoned 
to Allen to coine into the house. 

“ What do you want with me, sir?" 

“ I vvknt fl little conversation whh you, that’s 
all. Can’t you come in for a quarter of an 
hour?’’ 

" if I could find any one to take my place at 
the board,” replied «Allen, who thought that some 
overturn might- be,comin^. - “ If you will let me 
step to the Spread-Eagle or write a note, I am. 
at vour service.’’ 

The plan of writing a note was preferred, on 
condition that Allen should not say whence or 
why he wrotd. ^ He saw that the gentleman 
glanced over his shoulder, to see whether he kept 
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Ills word, and turning sharp round, held the 
])apor in Rowe’s fad*, sayinj*, 

“ There is. honour on the pajt'of us men, I 
assure you, sir, whatever sus[1icion t!»er«isonihe 
j)art of you gehtlemen. Rccftl the note, it y(JU 
jileasc.” 

Rowe did as he was desired^ disclaim^g sus¬ 
picion, of coursd, and getting gntangled*in a 
complimentary speech which Allen distened to 
very quietly, waiting, with his arms by his side, 
for the end of it. 

As an ending did not come readily, however, 
the gentleman broke ofi’ in ordeS" t<J send the 
note. He gave a penny to a Clfild in the street 
to carry the note to the Sprea't-Eagle, and run 
away directly without saying where he came 
from ; and tlien returning, made Allen sit down 
and take a glass of ale,-»—particularly fine ale,— 
such capital ale that the genlTeman oClen indulged 
himself in a draught with a friend.* 

When nothing more remained to be said 
about ale, Mn Rowe sighed, and olgerfed what 
a pity itssvas that j)eople should fall out to their 
mutual injury, and that those who had power to 
reconcile dilfeiVenccs should not endeavour to do 
6(V 

Allen asked what, jfarly w^s «ieant by thm 
description. 

“ You,” replied Rowe, shaking him warmly 
by the hand. “ You must know, Allen, tfiat 
you can do what you please in the Union ; and 
1 onlyi wish you knew how the Masters look 
to you, and respect your manly* moderate con- 

I 3 
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duct. Any proposition fr«m you would meet 
with attention flout both pTirties; ifyouwotdd 

I lvp;tpardolS, sir; hut you forgot tliat 
ffly propositions artj before tiie iliastevs already, 
■^and do not meet wvah attention. My jjropo- 
sitions are those ado])led by the Union-” 

“ ■Yes, yes know well enough what they 
are; but ^'ou must bring forward something- 
new. Is there nothing else you can j^ropose 
that,, we can supporW vtithout going from our 
word '! ” 

“ Just telHne plainly,” said Allen, “ siiwc 
you set>m to like-plain speaking: will you yourself 
make a concessien about raising the wages to a 
middle point, if we yield some of our demands of 
equal importance?” . 

“ Why, you sue,” replied Rowe, edging his 
chair closer„and filling Allen’s glass, “ 1 don’t 
want to comd forward <.the first in this kind of 
thing. Indeed, as a junior partner, I ought not 
so to commit myself. I can’t be. the first, you 
see; hut I fiave no ohjection to be the second. 
Yes, you may, between you and me', depend upon 
my being the second.” 

“ Between you {ind me!” exclaimed Allen, 
laughing. “ .That leave^ me notliing to propose 
fo the meeting. See now how they would laugh 
at me !—‘ My fellow-workmen, I propose that 
w#’should lower our demands because a person 
(lam not at liberty to say who) offers, between 
liimself and mr, to yield in part after otliejs have 
yielded.’ Why,’sir, they would jeer me off the 
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Btfaiil, or ]jiJ me saj^ to tlieir coliccaled of^onent, 

‘ Thiiiik yoiT for nctUiing. Jf Others have jaelded 
first, we slialj owe nothing to youi” 

“ Well but, Allen, you d«n’t*sn(*n 1114 to 
know the diffioilty I am in, if you use tny Tiaiwe. 

You.don’t know how unpleasant-” 

“ Pardon me, sir, ] do know. Yew and 1 
are neither of us anen of nerve^ Mr. Itowe^ and 
BO far, you have chosen your liiUener well. 
Clack would have laughed in your face, by this 
time, and been half way the .Spread-Eagle to 
tell tne yjeoplc there all that you have been 
spying ; but ] have so I'ar a symjjtilhy with you 
that I know the misery of libsking round and 
seeing entanglement with one'^iarty or another 
on every side—blame from one or another sure 
to come. 1 know Iho longing to be somehow 
out of the scrape, the «hrinkjng back with the 
hope of keeping out of siglTf, the drgad «of every 
one that comes near lest some ‘new difficulty 
should be arising, I can pity you, sir, for all 
these feelings for I have felt them myself.” 

“ Haite you? have you iudee3?” replied 
Rowe, grasping his hahd again. “ What a sad 
thing it is for vou, then, to be a leader of a turn¬ 
out.” 

*“ I am of a diffej^t opinion,sir. Because 
these feelings arc natural to some'persons, Tt 
does not follow that they should be indulged. 
It will not do to indulge them, sir, believe Bie. 
Wo have our duties as well as men of our make 
on tins field of battle ; and we «nust surrender 
ourselves, like them, to our duties, or be dA- 

1 3 
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tiracciNiu our oWn eyes. ^Ilaiipen what will 
wilhin us or willtouW us, it i*-*for yoti and me to 
sjieak out, to«act openly, and beay the toiise- 
quences. , Y*'u will«excu8e my freedom.” 

•Another grasp wf the hand, with a speech 
iJi)out the secretary’^ integrity; upon w.hich 
Allen roce, saying,— 

“ The'n as we are of one mind, .sir, supjiose 
we go together'to the meeting, and say what we 
liave to say there, instead of shut up in this par¬ 
lour., 1 believe 1 can.,ptymise you a courteous 
hearing.” 

“ O no, 'jIO >1 that is quite out of the questiop. 
I have no oiler, you know, to make on behalf of 
the masters,—notAdng to say that I should think 
of occupying the meeting with.” 

“ Then you can have nothing to say to me, 
sir, since, as an intUviduaJ, 1 have no power to 
negotiatif. pood mhrning, Mr. Howe.” 

” Stay a moment, Aden. You understand 
that the men are not to know of this interview; 
and it is »f more importance still that the mas¬ 
ters should not. Promise me, Allen.” 

“ 1 can promise no sikIi thing,” said Allen, 
returning from the door. ” I regard your con¬ 
sent to be the second to raise wages as a con¬ 
cession, and I, was going |o report it to Mr. 
Wentworth* 

“ For God’s sake don’t! ” 

I must,” said Allen, firmly; and all en¬ 
treaty, all reproach, was in vain. 

“ At least, ihan’t give up the name. The fact 
will do just as well without the name. Give me 
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your word to concc’iil tlio natne till yoiEse.^ me 
again.” 

Out of |)Mre compassion, Alle* yielded tluis 
far. Mr. Kovvo accuinpaniSd him ^o ^ho house- 
door, liarping’upon “ the imme, the nam%,’^<till 
Allan turned rouml to say.gravely, 

“ A promise once given is enougl^ sir, be¬ 
tween honest men. J have given you nTy word.” 

“ True, true, my good friend. It is only a 
trick 1 have got of repeating my sentences,” 
And the gentleman‘sl^ut the door behind Ids 
guest, feeling very like a child who has persuaded 
l.er maid not to tell her goven*ess»who broke 
the china cup; knowing all* *hc time that the 
mishap must come to light, Efiad trembling every 
time any one goes^near the cupboard. 


Chapjeh IX. 

A PUBLIC MEETING. 

“ llovw much did you fall short to day ?” in¬ 
quired A115n, as he Joined in with a group of 
committee-men going to the meeting. 

, “ Sixty pounds; but v''e shall make it up 
before three days ase»over, depend ujion.it; and, 
besides, the masters will yield as fKion as ChPjk 
is done for, you’ll see. Wentworth is before u.s, 
going to the meeting. 13ut what have you been 
about, Allen, playing truant on pay-day V’ 
‘iPreaching fortitude and giuing a fillip to the 
faint-hearted.” 
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“ Ar, Christiavu a duty as.feeding the hungry 
and easing tlio ^)oef,” observed a companion. 
“ If Allen is ^ibsent from a good dped, you may 
be sure he f'i dolng»a belter.” 

..'fLere was no part of Allen’s duty that he dis¬ 
liked more than opening the weekly meetmgs. 
The applause discoinj.osed him. lie could not, 
like .Clack, make a de))recating flourish of the 
hands, or shake his head modestly, or look round 
with a proud smile. He was very .ajit to fidget, 
and swing his hat, and.nrnke a short, ungraceful 
bow. As soon as he found tliis out, he adopted 
one postu*3, from which he determined not ‘o 
move till the tldug was over. He folded Ids 
arms and droppeddds head upon Ids breast, and 
so stood as if facing a gust of vvind, till the clap- 
jiing had sunk into silence.—This day, the clap¬ 
ping on his appearance .was twice as long and 
twice as yehement aS-usual. Clack s former po¬ 
pularity being transferred,to himself. Mr. Went- 
vvorth appeared in time to share his honours, and 
to relievcoldm from applause, which seemed as 
if it would never end. Clack would fain have 
appropriated both series of* cheers; but he could 
not manage it. As soon as he began to bow 
and look flattered, there arose cries of “ Off, 
off!” wljich strengthened iiffo groans when he 
attempted tOibrave them. With a nervous sneer, 
the orator observed to those within liearing tliat 
his * ime would soon come, when he would carry 
off more clieers tlian any of them. 

“ Better put,yourself under Allen’s wing, if 
yoc want to be elapped,” observed Mr, Went* 
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worili. “ I concUulcj it was bccluse I stood next 
to liim that ‘they cheered me w-day, inste’ad of 
groaning, as.tiiey did a week ag«. We must 
submit to be beholden to All*n—hejf, ^lack ?” 

AVith a look'of ineffable crmtempt, the (Jpater 
witluirew as ftir as he could from Allen, withoiR 
going out of sight, while Mr. Wentwerth sat 
down to take a pinch of snuff' 'on the ed^e of the 
waggon in which the speakers were fjtationed. 

The objeot of the meeting was to obtain the 
opinions of the people fn^certain questions to be 
proposed ; and, in order to pul Clack out of the 
pftin of suspense, his afl'air was tke first brought 
on. Allen expressed himself «n the most mo¬ 
derate terms he could devise. Spying that it some¬ 
times happened that the usefulness of an indi¬ 
vidual was not in pro[)ortion to his zeal in the 
cause he had espoused, or to Ijis’desire to fulfil its 
duties, especially where tho'likings ^f t^vo oppo¬ 
site parties had to be consulted ; that it so hap- 
jtened, in the present case, that the individual in 
question did* not possess the confidence of the 
masters, and that his remaining a member of the 
Committee tnight thefcfore prove an obstacle in 
the way of an amicable agreement. It was for the 
meeting to declare whether they were willing to 
take the chance of aji^ccommod^tion by.naming 
some substitute for Clack, wl*o might be equally 
energetic in their service, and more agreeable to 
their employers. After a pause, and with •vi- 
dent effort, he added, that if the conduct of the 
person in question had been, ^n all respects, 
such as the Union could approve, it would hi»ve 
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gone hard with t# o committee before they would 
have''Banc.tioned Kis lemovabfrom office ; liut, as 
it seemed too evident that the causo.had received 
injury by, hU meansi in ways which he might be 
siiared the pain of pointing out, they might con- 
tffder themselves relieved from the perplexity of 
reconciliwg consideration for the individual with 
a regard to the interests of the body. 

A hubbub ensued; a strong party of Clack's 
friends raising shouts on his behalf, while op¬ 
posing cries rose on allfSWes of “ Down with the 
blusterer!” “ Who waylaid the carrier?” “ He 
is none of us.- The Union keeps the lawsi” 
“ Law and concorii! No Clack !” 

Quiet was restcKVid on Mr. Wentworth’s rising 
to explain that his being present was not to be 
considered as a sign that the masters would yield 
on Clack’s disniis.sal. He had no authority to 
confirm any ,such belief. 

Applause,—^Und Clack doomed by an over¬ 
whelming majority; whereupon his supporters 
made their way to the waggon, agreed with him 
that the meeting was not worth addressing, even 
if he had been allowed to speak; wnd carried 
liim off on their shoulders to fish for popularity 
in the streets of Manchester, while the meeting 
conducted its a/Tairs as wgll, as it could without 
htfn. So ended tliat matter, except that some- 
how Clack and his party were forestalled in their 
retsrn into the town, and the walls everywhere 
presented, conspicuous in white chalk, the phrase 
which still rangjjn their ears, “ Law and ^on- 
cold'! No Clacki” An extraordinary number 
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of*litlle boys too sctjued to Iia\B taken tlie fancy 
to mimick tfie acticTu of we*vii!g, with arm and 
foot, crying tjt the same time 

“ Clickitjf, clickity, ?lack, 

Eay liun on liis bAck! 

Chckity, cHcki^, clack, 

Away let him pack !” 

Far more decorous was thei meeting In,their 
rear, while the (jueries were insSiiss^d, each in 
its turn. 

“ 'I'lie case of Ann •IJowlett being admitted 
by all ])artics to be a hard one, (her contract 
b^ing for wages which would not support her,) 
was licr breach of contract sanctioned by the 
Union ?” 

Shouts of “ No; vve would have helped her to 
perform it!” 

“ If this breach of contract been sanctioned 
by the Union, was it thougift lawful j-evangc for 
the committal of Ann.Iiowlett to waylay the 
carrier and strip his cart ?” 

Groans, and shouts of “ No revenge 

Some one near the cart having spoken to 
Allen, he put the question,— 

“ Supposing this attack to have no connexion 
with Ann Hewlett’s affair, dpes the Union sanc¬ 
tion forcible attemptfitp prevent vtfirk bei«g car¬ 
ried into the country ?” 

Answer, “ No. Law and Concord for ever!” 

“If the men abid^by the law, and the masters 
are found disposed to concord, will the Union be 
disposed to concession ?” 

Mixed cries, the most distingdishahlc of whiA 
was, “ Stick by the Union! The Union for ever 1” 
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Mr..Wentvvort|,i and Allen exchanged nods,'^as 
much as to say. if ^«oii see’J^-“ Yes, 1 see.’’ 

“ Supposit^g the Union to he preserved entire, 
are its ineijiheVs eVsposed to any concession in 
r^pwet of wages 
», Cries of “ Equalization !’ 

“ An„equalization is, as the Committee knows, 
indispensable'; but the point on which the Com¬ 
mittee hasnot‘y6t received your instructions is 
whether that equalization may be fixed below 
the highest rate, viz., that which Elliott is now 
givihg ?” 

The answers were at first hesitating, then cqn- 
fused, so that iiq one prevailed. 

“ Don’t pres^dbr an answer yet,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. “ I may tell them something which 
may help their judgments." 

Way was made for IVIt. Wentworth, and he 
presented himself lospeak. 

“ Before'yeu put this question to the vote, let 
me just mention a circumstance or two that you 
may not^e aware of, from your havipg been lately 
out of communication with the factories. There 
are few things that we hefir more o£ than of the 
changes that all mortal things are liable to; and 
these changes affect the affair we have in hand, 
like all other affaifs. We are told that evdry 
«;ne rises frpmTsleep in tlie' morning a different 
man from him who lay down at night; there 
halving been a waste and repair of the substance 
of which the bodily man ir composed. In the 
same manner,^ou may find that your strike is a 
different thing to-day from what it was'at its 
beginning. Some of its parts have fallen oft’, 
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a#d Olliers have been achlcil Whetlier your 
body, liavi«g undergone ,thi| change, Ire ihn 
more vigorous, like a man refresl^ed with sieeji, 
you know bdtter tlian 1. But farther, whenever 
you return to ^our work, you may nnd*a fucf^ry 
a very different place on re-entering from wh«t 
it w^s on your leaving if. There has bf^pn much 
waste, I fear, without any rejiair. Yeu^know 
what kind of waste I refer to. • ¥ou have heard 
of large orders, which we have been unable to 
cxeciue, having been sent to Scotland and else¬ 
where. You know that* much of our capital, 
which ought by this time to be returjiing to us 
ajfain, has been for many weeic^ locked up in our 
.stocks of raw material. You,^now that the ex¬ 
pense of keeping on our establishments has not 
been rejiaid by the production of goods for the 
market; or the cost of niaintaining ourselves and 
our families, by the profitabk'employment of our 
time and our wits. AVe have bsefi consuming 
idly, and so have you; and thus there must 
needs have been great waste.—And v^hat is it 
which has been thus wasted ? Th^ fund which 
is to maintayi you ; thf fund out of which your 
wages arc paid. Your strike has already lasted 
long enough to change our ground of disjmte. 
Y«u will find that the question with the masters 
now is, whether fewefof you ihan’bc^ore shall be 
employed at the same wages, or fewer still at 
higher wages, or as many as before at lower wa_f es 
than you have yet received. Keep on your strike 
a littje longer, and the question will be, how 
many* less sliall be employed, at !iow much leae. 
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Keep it on lonpr([enougli, and tlie question will 
be entirely scttli d tlicre vVill be i.o wages for 
anybody, l^o you understand me ? ” 

Tlie speE^ker' took snuff while tlie murmur of 
djliapprcibation went round, and then continued. 

1 “ 1 do not suppose, any more than you, tliat 
we shalJ come to this jiass, because your capital 
must bo exhausted sooner than ours, and then 
you must havfe Urcad, and will come to us for 
work before our fund for wages is all wasted 
away ; .but the nearer you drive us to thii point, 
the more injury you do yourselves. Let me 
hear your .objection, friend,” he continued to a 
man in the crowd who looked eager to speak. 
“ Where do ymvthink me wrong? You acknow¬ 
ledge that a strike is a bad thing, but sometimes 
necessary to obtain, a good one. Refusing 
wages altogether for a dime, is to be the means 
of seeming better afterwards. Do I understand 
you right?* «Why, thaj; would be very true if 
you had the power or were in the habit of keep¬ 
ing workmen and wages in propprtion to each 
other. If ttie masters had more capital than 
was necessary to pay jiou all at,the rate you 
have hitherto received, you might gain your 
point by a strike, not as you sometimes do now, 
just fqr a little time till the masters can shake 
^lemselvesrfree (Jf their engagement,—but per¬ 
manently. But this is not the case. The mas¬ 
ters’ capital does not return enough to pay you 
all at the rate you desire. If they arc to keep 
their capital ^ntire, you must either take less 
wages, or fewer of you must take wages 'at all. 
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If *you will all have the wap<A you tlesire, the 
capital which pays«lhcm wjibt(|s away, aiul»ruin 
ajiproachcs. Tliis is tlu; worst event that could 
hajiiien, as I am sure we shali al4 agiee. Your 
alternative, therefore, is to withdraw a jfortiyiPo 
your,,peo]iie from taking wages, or all to ta^ 
less than you are striking for. You ^re not 
satisfied yet ? (speaking to-tlie samt* man.) 
Well, let mo hear. There itre* j)laces where 
there are no strikes, because the work*men get as 
high wages as they wisli for ? Yery trug ; there 
are such places, and lA)n(fon is one ; concernmg 
wjiieh I heard, the other day, a case ip point. 

“ The money wages of skill(itlJa6our in London 
were higher from 1771 to 17^3 than was ever 
known. They had been raised because ])rice8 
were high. They‘wore afterwards somewhat 
lowered; but as prices fell in a« greater propor¬ 
tion after the war, the rcsif wages of skilled 
labour are at present hinher than ,tHby Iiad ever 
been. They cannot be lowered while, as at pre¬ 
sent, there is^an occasional deficiency (jf labour, 
since the men would strike when mest wanted by 
the masters, and the Joss thus caused would be 
greater than the gain of giving lower vvages. In 
London there are two seasons in every year; 
a*8lack season in which many workmen remain 
unemployed ; and aVusy season'in, whfeh thsy 
work overhours, because there are not hands 
enough. Now, here, you see, lies their advan¬ 
tage; in the supply of labour being limited. If 
it Wive the case with them, as with you, that some 
of tlfeir class always remained ftnemployed, (jic 
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uneniiiloyed wou|i] undersell the busy, and wages 
woulil fall. Tljen,. as hef.e, thei‘e would be 
strikes ; and then, as here, strikes \yould bo of no 
avail. Wh|re thorj* are permanently fewer work- 
inen/liafti are wanted the men liold the power. 
\fl lere there is the exact number that is w a^nted, 
the power is equal, and the contest fair. Where 
there aKi more than are wanted, cvem to the ex¬ 
tent of three uirerAployed to a hundred, the power 
is in the masters’ hands, and strikes must fail. 
Must there not be a larger surplus of unemployed 
labour than this in our'neighbourhood, and else¬ 
where, sinqe wages are fallen too low to enable 
the labourer to„dP more than barely exist? 
Allen, is there a &'lk small-ware weaver present, 
do you suppose? They have just struck, 1 
find.'” 

Proclamation >was maeje for a silk small-ware 
weaver, and severkl. held up their hands. In 
answer to qitealions, they stated that within two 
years their wages had been reduced forty-five 
per cent.^ Two years before, compion galloon 
weaving was* paid at the rate of Ls. lOd. per 
gross ; St was now reducechto Is. 4c?»per gross ; 
and it was for an addition of 2d. per gross that 
the men struck : little enough when it is consi¬ 
dered that, in the wiilter season, a weaver cannbt 
atif.rage morp than •twelve gross per week. As 
he has to pay for the hire of his loom, for wind¬ 
ing, for candle-light, and other expenses belong¬ 
ing to his work, he has left only about 8s. a week 
for himself and his family. 

. i‘ Could so Jlreadful a reduction have ''ever 
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tallen place,” continued Mr.'W«ntworth, “ if you 
Jiad not underso]d,^ne anotlie| ? And hoiv are 
tlio masters to help you if you go on increasing 
your numbers and underselliij^g on^ another, as if 
your employers could find pccupadonf for any 
number of millions of you, or could coin •Hie 
Bton'es under your feet intd' wages, or knead the 
dust of the earth into bread? They Jlo what 
(hey can for you in increasiag.the capital on 
which you are to subsist) and you itmst do the 
rest Ify |)roportioning your numbers to the means 
of si.bsislence. Hut se# how the masters arc 
met ! In Huddersfield the m.asters are doing 
tfieir utmost to extend their trade; hut the 
tnultitudcs who are to subsist lay it increase much 
faster. There are now thirteSn thousand vvork- 
|ieo|ile in that placckwho toil for twopence half¬ 
penny a day. At Todmorden^ the most skilful 
work fourteen hours a clay for the jiiltance of one 
shilling. In the fair county of^])!junt*there are 
thirty thousand who cifrn no more than sixpence 
a duv. Compare this state of things witli tlie 
condition of’ skilled labour wages, in* London, 
and see ho\y mucli doj)ends on the due propor¬ 
tion of labourers, and the capital by which they 
are to be fed. Would you could be convinced 
that your strike, besides occasioning vexation and 
ill-will between tbe (^vo particfi, besides mflictii^ 
distress upon yourselves, and inconvenience upon 
your employers, cannot but be worse than in 
vain ! ” ’ * 

During the last few sentences, several persons 
hud^een engaged in conference*with Bray, who 
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leaned over a corner of the waggon to hear what 
they„ha(l to sayl He now_^caiiic .forward and 
placed himself besidd Mr. Wentwortli, observing 
that all that had fallen from the gentleman 
Beeined pretty true and reasonable as far as it 
wCnf^ but that it (lid not at all explain what 
course the people had now to pursue. It was 
poor co(iifort to leU the people that wages could 
not bo any highei;. on account of their numbers, 
since it was not in their power to lessen those 
numbers. _ > 

“ It Is not with the' view of giving present 
comfort,” replied Mr. Wentworth, “ that 1 repre¬ 
sent what 'appears to me to be the truth : fbr 
alas ! there is bid; tittle comfort in the case any 
way. My object is to prevent your making a 
bad case worse ; and if it were possible, to per¬ 
suade you not to..prepare for your descendants a 
repetition of the evils uniter which you are your¬ 
selves sutTerkig. Aft that you can now do, is to 
live as you best may irpon such wages as the 
masters can give, keeping up your sense of respec¬ 
tability ahd your ambition to imjiroVe your state 
when better times shall come. You must watch 
every opportunity of makidg some little provision 
against the fluctuations of our trade, contributing 
your money rather for your mutual relief in hard 
times, than foe tjie support of strikes, lou 
must place your children out to different occu¬ 
pations, choosing those which are least likely 
to lie overstocked; and, above all, you must 
discourage in them the imprudent, early mar¬ 
riages to which«are mainly owing the distrijsses 
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wBich afflict yourselvcB and tlii^se wliicli will for 
some time, 1 fear, 0)prcss you# cliildren. You 
ask me what you must do. ’These things are all 
that J can sifggest.” , . 

“ Hut these things, sir, yvill not gxiard uur 
children any more th.an ourselves from the 
tuatTons in trade you speaR of.” 

“ Hut they will prevent .those fluctuations 
from being so injurious as they #iow are.' The 
lower wages are, the more are such *fluctuations 
felt. ‘'In India, where, an average day’s wages 
arc I nly three-pence, iJie people live in the 
poorest possible manner,—such as the poorest of 
y^u have no idea of. Any decrease’ of wages, 
therefore, makes the more weakly of the labour¬ 
ers lie down and die. In Ireland, where the aver¬ 
age is five-pence a day, there is less positive 
starvation than in India, but mpre distress on a 
fall of wages, than in' Engltind. In England, 
such fluctuations are less felt than lin bid days, 
when the people knew*nothing of many things 
which you now call necessaries. The better the 
state of the people, the better abl« arc they to 
stand against the changes to which all trades are 
liable; but the worst of it is that we are all too 
little inclined to foresee the effects of these 
duinges, and to provide for them; and when we ex¬ 
perience the necessitry conserpterKes of a change 
which took jilace twenty years befo?e, we are apt 
to suppose these consequences arise from some¬ 
thing amiss at the present time. When a de¬ 
mand for any article of manufacture makes 
labaur unusually profitable, labourers provide /or 
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a great decline wages in future years, '^by 
bringing up larg) families Iji tbc same employ¬ 
ment. During many years, that is, while their 
children arc gnrwiijg up, they feel no ill effects, 
and gupjfbse that aD is going on right. When a 
ijficline of wages comes, they suppose it happens 
from some new circuifistance, and not from their 
own deed in overstocking the labour market. 
Agaih; it must Iw some time before the effects 
of a declinS in lessening the supjjly of labour are 
felt. A. (lart of the jjojrilation perislies 'slowly 
from want and miserj, and others are made 
prudent in respect of marriage; but by the 
time these ch6cjj;8, are seen to operate, a new 
period of prosperi,!;y has arrived, which is ascrib¬ 
ed by the people to accident. It is this imjmssi- 
biiity of making the »u])ply of labour suit the 
demand at a moment’s, notice, which makes 
fluctuations in tradb,so sensibly felt, for good or 
for evil, 'by thf labourer. Since be cannot, as 
you say, Mr. Bray, diminish the number of 
workmen,when trade is slack, and ^if he wishes 
his descendants not to be plunged into degrada¬ 
tion by extreme poverty, bp will do V'hat in him 
lies to prevent population from increasing faster 
than the capital wliich is to support it.” 

Mr. Wentworth was encouraged to pursue hl’s 
aiigumentati^e fbanoer of speaking by the atten¬ 
tion of the poo[)lo near the waggon. Some of 
thevi had become a little tired of the weekly 
meetings at which their orators had'said the 
same tilings over and over again, and were 
plofvsed to be reasoned with by one whom lihey 
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esteemed, and to obtain, by tliefn means, abetter 
insiglit into tiieir ufli’'r8 than w.t.s jiivcn tliei.i by 
leaders vvlio were all of one party. The more the 
jiresent meeting assumed the ■ diafactpr of a con¬ 
ference, the more eagerly ihc-niosl thinking-oign 
in the crowd pressed towards the waggon, and 
cheered the questions and replies. Thosp on the 
outskirts, who were more fond’of noise fmd dis- 
' play, were at liberty to come’and go as they 
pleased; to listen to Mr. Wentworth, or to 
follow*Clack. 

Jlray now observed lhat population must 
increase rapidly indeed, as it had outsirij)ped the 
increase of capital in the cotton, manufacture, lie 
believed so rapid an increase ot.y;apital had never 
been known before. To this Mr. W^entw’orth 
replied by asking eff the crowd whether there 
was any one among thejn who had known James 
Hargraves. An old man stepf forwards ^nd said 
that he was a native of ^ lack burn,-and had been 
accustomed, as a boy, to frequent Hargraves’ 
workshop; tl^at ho remembered seeing.the car¬ 
penter busy about his invention, and his own 
delight at leaving th^ design of the spinning- 
jenny explained to him by the inventor; he saw 
directly how eight threads could be spun instead 
of*one, and thought it a very fine thing, and had 
little notion how soon ^t would be sq much im ■ 
])roved upon as that a little girl might work one 
hundred, or one hundred and twenty spind^ss. 
When wa» this ? Why, a fevv years after the 
old king George began to reign; in 1767, he 
beliefed, ' ^ 
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“ When thatj king canj^e to the tlirone," 
ohsc'S'ved Mr. Wiintworlh, ‘t'the wH’ole value of 
tlie cotton jyjods manufactured in, this country 
was only 2C0,{fl)0fr a year.” 

•‘yrherc were very few people employed in it 
ifien,” interrupted th^ old man. “ We had no 
factorieo and no towns full of cotton-spinners 
and .weiVers. My father used to take his work 
home to ,his 'own cottage, and grow the flax 
that was then used for warp in his own garden, 
and set' my mother ^ ‘card and .spin the raw 
cotton for the weft. This, and getting the warp 
from Ireland,,was tire way till Arkwright’s spip- 
ning frame came into use.” 

” Then was tlfo time, said Mr. Wentworth, 
“ that the people in China and in India liad no 
rivals in the market for whatever was made of 
cotton. We owfe jt to these machines, and the 
mule-jeijny,, and the power-loom that came in 
afterwards, that though, we have to bring our 
cotton from thousands of miles off, and though 
the wageo in India are, as 1 said, only 3(1. a day, 
we have beaten them in the competition, and can 
carry back their cotton five thousand miles, made 
into a cheaper fabric than they can aflbrd. Such 
powers as these must make our capital grow; 
and the, fact is/.hat the cotfejn manufacture is the 
(iliief businees carr'led on in the country, and that 
it has enabled us to sustain burdens which would 
haS’e crushed any other people. Instead of 
200,000/., the annual produce of the manufac¬ 
ture is now more than 36,000,000/. We’have 
ne means of knowing how few persons Vere 
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emf-loyed sixty years ago; but it is reckoned 
that the manul'actursjnovv afi'ortjs subsislenc* to 
more than 1,400,000 pcrsoiTs. This enormous 
jKjpiihUion liai! arisen naturally; enough from the 
rise of the manufacture ; but ^our jmesiflit con¬ 
dition sliows that it has already gone too far; 
it rests with yourselves to (ftitennine whether tlie 
evil shall be found to have increased fifty years 
•hence. And now, Allen, you know the reason 
of the clause I added to your que'fy in the 
arbourf’ 

“ W'ill our trade go on "increasing ?’ was the 
next question asked. 

1 hope and trust that it wiJl,,aS we have got 
the start of our competitors abroad; but it will 
probably increase at a slower rate; and a suc¬ 
cession of strikes may prove its destruction.” 

Here the speaker abruptly ceijsed, and nothing 
could induce l!)m to say’morf.* He let himself 
dovvn from the waggon, and qui^tl^^ rfiadc his 
way through the crowcT, thinking perhaps that 
the people would draw their inferences from what 
he had said inore freely in his absence. 

The substance of Mr. Wentworth’s argument, 
and especially the last words he spoke, left Allen 
and otliers thoughtful. They would not, on the 
impulse of the moment, advise a compromise 
with the masters; bift’appointsd ilnotlier^eiierni 
meeting for the next day, to take into considera¬ 
tion some matters of important concern. ^ 

One matter of important concern was taken 
into .immediate consideration, however. As 
soowas Allen had turned his back, some meip- 
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few minutes, related how Allen had, from time 
to time, refused mSney in'compensation for his 
services, anA moved that a suit of'clothes should 
be voted tO him. This was a present which he 
^ctould not refuse, if^ given under colour of enabling 
Jiini to appear more respectably as their advo¬ 
cate before the .masters, and would serve to 
make a proper distinction between such a sound > 
friend to their cause as Allen, and such a frothy 
fellow as Clack. The motion was carried by 
acclamation ; and as-'all Allen’s scruples were 
so forestalled as that he could not decline the 
gift, he was, djefore nightfall, clothed in a suit 
which must mark liim out at the meetings as 
leader of the Union proceedings. 


Chapter X. 

HOPE DECLINING. 

Alas ! what is so fleeting as popularity! Allen’s 
was in great part gone before morning. Some 
,mi 3 chi 6 vou 8 ly*disposed persons, who had markerl 
what impression had been made on the mind of 
the secretary by Mr. Wentworth’s speech, and 
wlio had afterwards ascertained that,he wished 
to propose a compromise with the masters, took 
upon themselves to make known that the favourite 
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selretary had turned tail and meant to hrfray the 
cause. A genenal j;|itherin|j aiout the waggon 
of all who scorned to be betrayed ,vvas advised, 
in order to k(?ep his friends at»a distance and to 
raise a hiss with the more effect. When,«iKin- 
fident of his reception, Allen advanced with « 
smiling countenance, in orcler to express.his gra¬ 
tification at the mark of esteem he had Peceived, 
he was startled by a burst of gfoipns and hisses. 
For 3 moment he looked about him to see if Clack 
or anjimther unpojiular person was standing near; 
but signs not to be mistaken convinced him too 
soon that he was the object of the people’s dislike, 
lie coloured scarlet, and was to cover his 
face with his hands, but checl^ed himself, and, 
by a strong effort, stood it out. Those who were 
near him saw how tke papers in his hand shook; 
but his countenance was fixed /ind his attitude 
firm. After many vain attenjpts to make himself 
heard, he stripped off his new coat„fMded it up 
and placed it in the hands of the committee-men 
near, and sent a messenger home for his forking 
dress. This’he communicated to the meeting 
the first moment that they would let him speak. 
He would not accejit’ any gift from those to 
whom his services were no longer acceptable. 
Hq was ready to resign his-office,—an arduous 
office, which they no doubt remsmlfered had beert. 
forced upon him,—^as soon as they should direct 
him into whose hands he should deliver l,vs 
papers. In the meanwhile, he would proceed 
with their fiusiuess, forgetful of all personal con- 
sideri^ions. 


I, 
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All propositiotis, wlietlicr made by liimself’ of 
oth<'rsi, tendinpf Vo a coin))r 9 ‘mise, \'*ere rcjecled, 
and the meeting, after a stormy discussion, in 
which no noirit v'as settled, broke up. I’lie 
wi>'.'le alfair put Clack and his friends in glee, 
*.nd filled wiser people with grief and apprehension 
of the (jonsequences. 

Tjie first consequence was tliat all the children 
were turned ufK The masters were bent on 
bringing tlie affair to a close as speedily as pos¬ 
sible ; and, being disappointed in the hope that 
the men would propose a compromise, endea¬ 
voured to^drive them to it. 

This was fhouglit by some parents far frlim 
being the worst j hing that had happened. While 
the Committee shook their heads over this 
weiglity additional item of v/eekly charge, many 
tender mothers stroked tlieir children’s heads 
and smiled when they wished them joy of their 
holiday, and bade them sleep on in the mornings 
without thinking of the factory bell. — It was 
some dgys before the little things got used to so 
strange a difference from their usual mode of 
hfe. Some would star| up from sound sleep 
with the question, “ Father, is it time ? ” Some 
talked in their sleep of being too late, and went 
on to devour theit ftieals hastily, as if their t*me 
■was not thgirWn.—It wotild have amused some 
people and made others melancholy to watch 
tbe sports of these town-bred children. One 
little girl was seen making a garden;—that is, 
boring a hole between two flints in a yard with 
a rusty pair of scissors and inserting therein a 
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daisy wliich by some rare chance had reached 
her hands. •OthersV.'ollect^i nic fragmeni^ of 
broKen plates^and teacups from the,keMnel.s, and 
spread tiieni out for a mock fe*st ^lie^e there was 
nothin" to eat. The favouriti game was pla^g 
at being cotton-spinners, a^big boy frowning ami 
strutting and personating tlie master, another 
with a switch in his liand being the overlooker, 
* and the rest spinners or piebeft, ^cli trying 
whicli^could be the naughtiest and get the most 
threats and scolding. Many were satisfied with 
lolling on the stairs of tlieir dwellings and 
lo^rking into the streets all day long; ^nd many 
nursed their baby brothers and*sisters, sitting on 
the steps or leaning against the^alls of the street. 
Hannah Bray, when not abroad with her father, 
took pains to stir up’her little neighbours to what 
she called play. She, coaxedf her father into 
giving them a ball,' and tried tc^ te^idi the 
children in the next yar^ to play hide and seek; 
but she often said she never before saw such 
helpless and jwkward people. They could not 
throw a ball five feet from them, ot' flung it in 
one another’s faces so ^s to cause complaints and 
crying-fits. In hiding, they always showed them¬ 
selves, or came out too soon or not soon enough, 
or*jo8tled and thre\^ one another dowq ; and 
they were the worst runners ttet coi^d be con-* 
ceived. Any one of them trying to catch Han¬ 
nah looked like a duck running after a greyhouwl. 
Hannah began with laughing at them all round ; 
but observing that her father watched their play 
with^ears in his eyes, she afterwards contentod 
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herself with wopdering in silence why some 
children were so hnlike otheS’s. 

'['he affairsi.of all concerned in the strike looked 
more atid more di.<mal every day. There were 
inw.x brawls in the'^tieets; there was less peace 
rfl home ; for none are so prone to quarrel as 
those who have nothing else to do, and whose 
tempers’are at the same time fretted by want. 
All the men who were prone to drink now spent 
hour after hour at the alehouse, and many a 
woman mow for the first time took to her " drop 
of comfort ” at home. Many a man who had 
hitherto been a helper to his wife and tender to 
his children, bega^^ to slam the door behind hiKi, 
after having beaten or shaken the little ones all 
round, and spoken rough words to their trembling 
mother. While she, daslnng away her tears, 
looked for something to do, and found one thing 
that she would wash if she had fuel and soaj), 
and another«4hat she would mend if she had 
material and cotton.—iMow was the time to see 
the youBg woman, with the babe in her arms, 
pushing at Ae curtained door of the dram-shop, 
while her husband held it jigainst lie^,—he saying, 
—“ Well, I tell you I’m coming in five minutes ; 
I shan’t be five minutes,”—ami she plaintively 
replyiqg, “ Ah, I Know, you always say so.’.!— 
“Now was ^ie*tiniB to see the good son pacing 
slowly to the pawnbroker’s to pledge his aged 
mother’s last blanket to buy lier bread. These 
were the da\ s when the important men under the 
three balls civilly declared, or insolently .swore, 
tiiat they could and would take no more goods in 
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pawn, as their houses were full from top to^ bot¬ 
tom, and there was no sale* for wliat they had 
encumbered themselves with, r^eter before had 
they been so humbly petitif)ned fflr loans,—a 
motlier shewing that her winter shawl of'^icr 
child’s frock would take wry little room,—or*a 
ymung girl urging that if a pawnbroker’did not 
want her grandmother’s old bible he could get 
more for it at a book-stall than she c®uld. These 
Wert tJic times for poor landlords to look after their 
rents, and for b.ard lanSktrds to press for them. 
These were the days for close scrutiny to be 
riiade by the Union Committee whi/ther men’s 
wives were really lying-in, !intl whether each 
really had the number of childiten he swore to ; 
and, therefore, these were the times when knaves 
tried to cheat and when honest men were wounded 
at having their Word qfiestioi«;3. Now was the 
time when weak-mintfed mefi thought tlieusselves 
each worse off than his»neighbour. Many land¬ 
lords were pronounced the hardest that ever 
owned two «altry rooms; many jm ’applicant 
was certain the committee had been set against 
him by somfc sneaking enemy. In the abstract 
it was allowed, however, that the sneakers had 
tl^e most to bear. Hare, for one, was in the 
depth of distress. Opposition was made, week 
after week, to his having any relifef from the 
committee because he was not a hearty member 
of the Union; and on one occasion, when he Had 
wifh the utmost difficulty obtained an extra shil¬ 
ling for his lying-in wife, and had failed in his 
plea*that he was dunned for rent, ho found 6n 
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returning home that his landlord had sent in the 
officers during his uljiencc, Aho liad taken away 
al! the litlle Jie possessed, hut the mattress on 
rvliicli hj^ \nife*lay« It was laid on tlie floor, 
thi^edstead being-gone; and the children and 
their mother were left crying within four hare 
walls.—lAllen, to whose knowledge this hard 
case was brought, could do little to relieve it; 
hut he almost succeeded in convincing his ner¬ 
vous wife that their own sufierings were light in 
conipaivson. Yet they Iwd many painful sacri¬ 
fices to make,—the more painful to Allen because 
his wife was not convinced that they were neces¬ 
sary. She urged that he might now ask for 
some of the momiy the Commiuee had formerly 
oll'ered him, since his services had not been 
repaid even in empty goodv-vvill, to the degree 
that he deserverh It was his duty, she thought, 
to demand more than the common weekly allow¬ 
ance and il« least he cpuld do for his children 
was to lake the suit of clothes back again which 
he had ihrown away in a pet. Failing in her 
arguments. She had recourse to two measures,— 
one of action and the otl^er of persuasion. She 
wen. secretly to the Committee, and asked in her 
husband’s name for the clothes, winch she sold 
oil her^way home,” trying to persuade hercelf 
shat she was only* doing a mother’s duty in pro¬ 
viding her children with bread; and then she 
asoajled her husband on the subject of taking 
work at the master’s prices. She knew that he 
now wished for a compromise and thouglit‘the 
strike had been continued too long, and she 
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would not see why he was bound to wait tijl (he 
Union viewed tlie matter asthe did. Shetliougiit 
it very cruel io talk of honour, aqd»very absurd to 
])lead duty when lie knew fliat hi#fa>«ily were 
in want, and could not deny that it was nVl by 
liis own choice that he ha*l filled so conspicuo’^is 
a station. It made Allen very miserabli? to hear 
her talk in tliis manner, sobbijig between almost 
every word she said ; especially wfien little Martha 
looked wistfully from one to the other, not under¬ 
standing the grounds *of,the dispute, bill hoping 
that it would end in father’s leaving off walking 
rjjout the room in that manner, aijd /n mother’s 
stopping her sobs, and in thefe’being something 
belter than those nasty potetoes for dinner. 
Once or twice she tried to make her bulfinch 
sing so loud that they could not hear one another 
speak ; but this did notdo, for jii*r mother twitched 
oir her ajiron and flung it ot'er the eagt^o that 
the poor bird cowered down in a Corner for the 
whole day afterwards. 

One morning when Allen had persuaded his 
wife that he was immovable, and that the best 
thing she ciJuld do wa« to go out and buy some 
jiotatoes with what money they had, he came 
and leaned over the table to. see Martha feed her 
bird. 

“ You are as fond of fhat bird as cv^r, 


Martha.” 

” Yes,—and I have so much time to tffieh 
him tilings now.” 

“ 'Had you rather play with him or be at the 
faetbry all day ? ” * 

‘‘ 1 don’t know. My knees are so much better 
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sinc^ I have been at home, and I like playing 
with Billy ; but motfier has*got to cry so lately ; 
and, father, Vv?, are all so tired of potatoes, we 
don’t kn>jw*iiow to* eat them.” 

•'Poor child 1 1 wish wo could give you any¬ 

thing better. But, Martha, do you think you 
could bear to stay at home without Billy i ” 
Martha’s countenance fell. 

“ You aee," my dear child, we have sold 
almost everything we have; and when we can 
scarcely' get food for qurselves, it does not seem 
to me right to keep animals to feed, 'rids was 
why I sold thn dog so many weeks ago.” 

“ But, father,*it'is only just a halfpenny now 
and then. Mother has always found me a half¬ 
penny now and then for Billy." 

“ A halfpenny is as much to us now, child, as 
a guinea is to home people; besides we could 
get renneyv by Billy. Ah! I knew it would 
make you cr;^ to say so.” - 

And he left her and walked about the room in 
the way'whjch it always frightened Martha to 
see. She sobbed out a few words,—• 

“ I can’t—[ can’t help crying, father, but I 
don’t mean—I wisli you would take Billy and 
Bell him." . ^ 

“ Listen to me, my dear child,” said Allen sit- 
fing down her, "^and putting his arm round her 
waist. “ You were always a very good little 
gifl in working industriously as long as you had 
work. Now you cannot earn money by work¬ 
ing, but you can get some by giving up'your 
bird. Now, you k^now I always tried to ifaake 
you as comfortable as I could when you earned 
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money, and I promise you, that I will do the same 
if you will fet me s«l your bird. The very’lirst 
money that I can properly spare; when better 
days come, shall go to buy )*ou a b»rd,.^nd this 
very bird if we can get it bacK again.” 

Martha thanked liim, aii^i said the bird shouW 
go for certain ; but if this very bird could not be 
got biick again, she would rather have a'triiipgle 
like Hannah’s, and then, she thou’ght,,they might 
all grtjw rich. Alien smiled and said they would 
see about that when ’ t|je time came ? in the 
meanwhile, if Billy was to go, the sooner the 
b^'tler, and all the more as she ha(J jj^st cleaned 
the cage; and he took his hat.* • 

Martha struggled with her tears, and asked if 
she might go too. Her father thought she had 
better not; but she said nobody could make 
Billy sing all his songs«o weU as herself; so her 
father kissed her, and let her follovy him down 
stairs, asking Field’s vjife who happen^ to be 
in good humour, to have an eye to the children 
till their mother came home. 

It was a sad trial to Martha to hear the bird 
fancier speak slightingly of her pet, and remark 
that the cage was very shabby. She had a great 
mind at first to make Billy seem dull, which she 
kflew how to do: ,but remembering l^iat this 
would punish nobody but hdr fall»er, she ptit 
away the evil thought, and made Billy sing his 
best songs in his clearest tone. The bargain 
was made'; her father bade the bird-fancier pay 
the money into her hand, and whispered that he 
wished he had anything which would sell for «o 
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much. When they were on the threshold, she 
once more turned remind, 'fbe man'was twirling 
the cage in ak'business-like manner, between his 
hands. O, once more ! ” cried Martha, run¬ 
ning back. Once'more Billy fluttered at the 
stght of her, and piy, out his beak between the 
wires to-meet her lips; and then she went away 
without' looking back any more. Every day for 
the next fortn’ight, however, little Martha lin¬ 
gered about the bird-fancier’s door, doing.^11 she 
could without being obpeived, to set Billy sing, 
ing. One day she was remarked by her parents 
to be very,, silent; and after that she went out 
less. She had Hiiused Billy, though his empty 
cage still hung i* the shop; and having made 
bold to ask, had found that he was sold to a 
country customer; really gone for ever. This 
hope destroyed, Mjrtha tried to comfort herself, 
as sheth?.d proposed; with visions of a triangle. 


Chaptek, XI. 

FINAL DELIBERATION. 

« 

The spirits of the'people were sunk, not only by 
poverty, but by a more bitter disappointment 
th#n had attended any former strike. The Com¬ 
bination Laws having formerly been' tlie great 
object of dread and hatred, it had been too hastily 
Bifpposed that the repal of these laws Would 
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pive all that was wanted ; wliereas the repeal 
only left the people fl^e to mjke the best bargain 
they could for, their labour, without its having any 
thing to do with the grounds of t!ie Ijargain. 
The repeal could not increSse the supply-of 
cajiital, or diminish the supply of labour; it could 
not therefore affect the rate of wages. > 

One more event was looked to with hojte the 
'arrival of the delegates who fiad trsivclled in 
scarch^of support. They had remitted money as 
they had received it, and the remittances had 
fallen off much of late ; tut it was still hoped 
that the messengers might bring,^ speh assur¬ 
ances of sympathy and support; as might justify 
the people in holding out a littlts longer. These 
men, who returned nearly all at the same time, 
were met some mil6s out on the road, greeted 
with cheers, carried to the Coinariittee-room, and 
with difficulty left alone with the C(j;mnyttee to 
tell their business. 

These men brought advice and intelligence so 
various as might have perplexed the most dis¬ 
cerning and prudent of all managers of public 
affairs. Thore were ,exhortations from some 
places to hold out to the very last shilling; and 
from others to retreat, while retreat could be 
mrfnaged with honour. Some i^istant .friends 
gave them a kindly warning to look for no more’ 
contributions from that quarter; and others 
were sorry'to send so little at present, but hopjd 
to raise such and such sums before they should 
be much wanted. Some sent word that it had 
always been a bad case which they could n^ 
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in conscience support, while so many more pro¬ 
mising needed Iieip^ otliersJdeclared that if ever 
there was a gghteous cause, tliis was it, and that 
they shonl4 br!lnd(with the name of traitor the 
first wlio quailed.' While the members of the 
Committee sighed and inquired of one another 
what thpy were to think of such opposite advice, 
and each delegate was vehement in urging the 
superior value o; that which he brought. Alien 
proposed that they should abide by the advice 
of the t,ondon delegates, who had been irf com¬ 
munication with personas who understood more of 
the matter in hand, than any who occupied a less 
central sit’aatiotj. „ All agreed to this, and tiie 
consideration of the matter was deferred till the 
next morning, when the delegates were expected 
to iiave arrived from London. 

Every membeii: of th§ Committee was in his 
place the next moining, and the expected mes- 
sengdis'ap^ared at the foot of the table, and 
delivered in their report,'which was brief enough. 
Their London friends believed tlieir strike to be 
in a hopeless condition, and advised their making 
the best terms they could with t^eir masters, 
without any further wast? of time and capital. 
Not that all combinations were disapproved of by 
their London advisers ; there were cases in winch 
jsuch umon will highly desi^ble, cases of especial 
grievance from multiplication of apprentices, or 
fr^im unfair methods of measuring work, or from 
gross inequality of wages, &c.; but fyr a general 
and permanent rise of wages, no strike could 
Ultimately prevail, where there was a permanent 
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proportion of unemployed labour in the market. 
A proportion of thiee pier cent, of unempl«ycd 
labour must destroy their ’chance, against the 
masters. 

“ Just what Wentworth told us, observed a 
committee-man. “ Pray did you inquire whethgr 
it is possible to get a rafe of wages se^ttled by 
law ?” 

“ Of course, as we were instructed so to' do ; 
and the answer is what you probablj expect,— 
that vftiless the law coqjd determine the,amount 
of capital, and the suj)|.4y of labour, it cannot 
regulate wages. Tlie law might as well order 
Iftiw much beef every man 8hijll,e*t fbr his daily 
dinner, without having any jiower to supply 
cattle. If there be not cattle enough, men can¬ 
not have law beefi If there be not capital 
enough, men cannot have law wages.” 

“ Besides,” observed ^Ife other delegate, 
‘ wages-laws involve the same abjilrdi^ "as the 
combination laws we afe so glad to have got rid 
of. Every man who is not a slave has a right 
to ask a pri^e for his labour; and if one man has 
this right, sp have fifty or fifty thousand. What 
is an innocent act in ftself, cannot be made guilt 
by being done by numbers; and if Government 
tseats it as guilt. Government treats those who 
do it as slaves. Governmeyit •then iViterferqp 
where it has no business. This tvas the argu¬ 
ment in the case of the comhination laws, and it 
holds in,this case too: Government is neither 
buyer nor seller, and has nothing to do with tlic 
bar,gain; and having nothing to do with it, copld 
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neither pass a just wages-law, nor enforce it 
when passed, any more thaw in the 'case of the 
combination jaws, which we all know to have 
been unjust and perpetually evaded!’’ 

As it was now clear that the turn-out must 
cpme to a speedy end, the committee decided to 
waste no more time in discussion, but to proceed 
to immediate action. Allen begged to produce 
the accounts, which were balanced up to the pre¬ 
sent day, and the sight of which would, he 
thought, quicken their determination to let all 
get work who could.' He had for some time 
found it difficult to get a hearing on the subject 
of the acceunts, qs his brethren were bent on 
hokiing out, and would listen to nothing which 
opposed tlieir wishes; but they were now com¬ 
pletely roused. “ How much have we left?” 
was their first question.. 

“ Left!” exclaioipd Allen. “ You know 1 
have btftm telling you for this fortnight past that 
we are deficient 70?., wiftiout reckoning the bills 
for advertisements, which had not then come in, 
and which, I am sorry to say, swell the amount 
considerably.’’ 

This declaration was received with murmurs, 
and on the part of some, with loud declarations 
that there must hafve been mistake or bad 
fnanagement. *’ . 

Allen passed his hand over his forehead, while 
eq_during the bitter pang caused by this outcry; 
but he recovered himself instantly. 

“ There are the accounts,”he said. “ See for 
y^rselves whether there has been any mistake, 
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and bring home to me, if you can, your charge 
of bad manflgeinenf. You pressed the task tipoa 
me in the first instance against any will; you 
referred it to my disinteresteiness t* rf^ume it, 
when, fearing tliat T had lost the confidence of 
tiie people, I would have,resigned it. At ydUr 
call, I have done tny best, and—this is my 
reward!” 

There wa* a cry of “ Shaibef sKame!” and 
two cjr three friends rose in turn to say for Alien 
what he was too modest to say for himself; that 
the unthankful office had been repeatedly forced 
i^on him, because there was no othjr man who 
could discharge it so well; that he had never 
been detected in a mistake, never found in the 
rear of his business, never accepting fee or re¬ 
ward, never—■ “ 

This eulogium was >nterruj)ted by objections. 
He had erred in involving-the Unipnjytth the 
editor of a newspaper* who now^nexpectedly 
brought an enormous charge for the insertion of 
notices, inteljigence, &c., which it had been sup¬ 
posed he was glad to print gratuitously. Allen 
had also claimed fee and reward in a way which, 
to say the best of it, was shabby. 

Allen calmly related the facts of the transac- 
tifln with the editor, Jeaving it to* his j.udges to 
decide whether the misunderaftinding arose froii 
carelessness on his part, or from some other 
cause. As to the other charge, what fee Atr 
reward hatl he taken ? 

“ The clothes, the clothes!” was the cry. 
“ To send for them privately to sell, after pft- 
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tending to give tliem back in the face of the 
j)eo|ite. Fie! Shabby.'” 

Allen looked on Ids thread-bare dress with a 
smile, si^pposing this a mistake which a moment 
would clear up. Hfc went to the press belonging 
ta- the committee, where the clothes had been 
deposited, and flung open the doors. He looked 
very naUirally surprised at their having disap¬ 
peared, and turned round with an open counte¬ 
nance to say, 

“ I see how it is. Si»rae dishonest person 
has used my name to 'obtain possession of the 
clothes. 1 give you my word of honour that I 
have never" sSer rthe clothes, or known iha^ 
they were not hej-e, since the hour that I gave 
them back in the face of the people.” 

All believed him, and some h^ consideration 
enough to command .giJence by gesture; but 
before it could take" effect, the fact was out, that 
Allen’s~own"'ffyife was the “ dishonest person.” 
While he silently walked to the window, and 
there hid, his face in his hands, his friends called 
on business which attracted attention from him. 
It was pay-day, and what was to be done ? 
What funds were in hand 

Allen returned to his seat to answer this 
question ; and, as all were just now disposed to 
^ as he plepsed, he carried nis point of honesty, 
and obtained authority to lessen the allowance 
one-half, and give advice to every applicant 
to attend the afternoon meeting for the purpose 
of voting for the dissolution of the strike. . 
oOf these applicants, some were glad, and spine 
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were sorry to receive tlie advice of the pay¬ 
master ; bul; there Vas a much greater unTty of 
opinion abopt the reduction of She allowance. 
Some murmured, some clamftured, ODm'* silently 
wept, some sighed in resignation ; but all felt 
it a great hardship, and.wondered what was*to 
become of them either way, if it was true, as Mr. 
Wentworth had said, that the wages-fuRd of the 
masters aud the Union-fund of the men were 
wasting away together. Some were ready with 
bad news for Allen iif return for that which he 
offered to them. 

, “You will be worst off, after ^11, Allen; for 
there is not a master that wil^ give you work.” 

“ Did you hear, Allen, what Elliott said about 
you? He hopes you will goto him for work, 
that he may have the pleasure of refusing you.” 

“ Mortimer has got a promise out of his 
cowardly partner, that he will not let you set foot 
on the premises, Allen, on accouilt. of the part 
you have taken.’ 

“ They say, Allen, that you are a marked man 
in Manchester, and that no master in any trade 
will take ydu in among his men. What do you 
think of doing, I wonder ?” 

This question Allen coujd not have answered 
if he had wished it.. It was again put to him by 
his wife, who waited for him^n the» street to tell 
him through her tears all the evil-bodings which 
a succession of Job’s comforters had been ptmr- 
ing into her ears since the news of the probable 
dissolution of the strike had got wind. “ What 
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do you think of doing, I wonder ?” was still the 
burdfen of her wail. 

“ Do you know that man?” replied her hus¬ 
band, pointing 'to ti wasted and decrepit man 
who was selling matches; “ that man was once 
a'well-paid spinner. ,He lost his health in his 
employnsjcnt, and now, at forty years of age, is 
selling fliatches from door to door. He has 
submitted to ftod’s will. I too will submit to 
sell matches, if it be God’s will that I ^hould 
lose my .good name as innocently as that man 
has lost his health.” 

“ I told you how it would be. I told you—” 
cried Mary. 

“ I too foresaw, it, Mary, and prepared myself 
for much;—but not for all.” 

He reproached her no further for the injury 
she had done to his good name than by declaring 
his unalterable will that not an article should be 
j)urchased by^er beyond a bare supply of daily 
food till the clothes were bought back again and 
restored (.<3 the Committee, or their .full value, if 
they could not be recovered. 


Chapter XII. 

^OPE EXTINCT. 

Th-ere had been a lingering hope among some 
who would fain have stood out longer; that this 
day’s post would have brought the wherewithal 
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to build up new expectations and prolong the 
struggle, ^lie wiser ones had resolved tliit not 
even the receipt of 2001. should shake their de¬ 
termination \o return to worl^ But thei^ was no 
question about the matter, fofno money came.— 
A prodigious amount of business was doue»in 
the few iiours preceding the final meeting. The 
masters met and settled that they wouli give no 
more than the medium wages,^—that^is, the rate 
given by Wentworth; Elliot carelessly consenting 
to lower his, and Mortimer being with difficulty 
persuaded to raise his. RBwe was consulted only 
as a matter of form, and the other firms had to 
itiake slight difl'erences or r«jt»e*at‘ all. They 
agreed to yield the point of thgir men belonging 
to the Union, since it appeared vain to contest it 
while of importance, and needless when not so. 
—The men settled that they .must agree to a 
medium rate of wages, and olake what they could 
of having obtained an equalization, «uch as it was, 
and of being permiltetf to adhere to the Union. 
—Clack agitated for his own private interest,— 
to get himself appointed to some salaried office 
in the Union, as he was no more likely to obtain 
employment from the masters than Allen.—So 
much was settled beforehand as to leave little to 
b« done at the meeting but‘to make a public de¬ 
claration of agreement. 

With dark countenances and lagging steps the 
people came,—not in proud procession, with 
banners aiid music and a soldier-like march, but 
in small parties or singly, dropping into the track 
from by-streets and lanes, and looking as if tliey 
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were going to punishment rather than to con¬ 
sultation. There was a larger proportion tlian 
usual of raggnd women and crying babies; for, 
as the womeia had Ixjen all along opposed to the 
strike, they were sensible of a feeling of mournful 
trKiinph in seeing it dissolved. Bray was pre¬ 
sent, witiiiout his pipe and his bells, for this was 
no lime ftir lively music; but he carried his drum 
to be used as a 'signal for silence if the speakers 
should find any difficulty in obtaining a hearing. 
He beat a roll between ''each proposition sub¬ 
mitted and agreed to'; and thus did his. last 
service to the turn-out he had watched from its 
commencement.' > 

Propdked:—Tt'at as the masters are repre¬ 
sented to be inclined to concession, the men shall 
do their part towards promdling an adjustment 
of their differences, agreeing to take such and 
such a rate of wages, provided that the masters 
pay all alike,'*and that th^ men be not disturbed 
in their peaceable adherence to the Union.— 
Agreed. » 

Proposed: that the men shall set apart a 
portion of their weekly earrings, as soon as able 
to do so, and in proportion to the size of their 
families, in order to liquidate the debt incurred 
on account of (he strike now about to be closed, 
t—Murmursj 

Allen came forward to state the gross amount 
of«-subscriptions and expenses, intimating that 
the account-books would be left at the Com¬ 
mittee-room for one month, open to the inspec¬ 
tion of aH who could prove themselves to belong 
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to tile Union. It would be seen through what 
unavoidable* circumstances a debt had beetf in¬ 
curred, and how essential it was t» the honour 
of the body that it should b^ifuidrted^s soon 
as possible. 

No reasonable exceptiqji could be made to a»y 
of the items of expenditure. The people could 
only wonder that there should'be such rt-owds ot 
children to receive pay, so maify lying-in women 
to be Relieved, so many sick persons to be aided, 
and so much to pay for printing and advjertising. 
I’liey could not deny th^I the expenses of the 
Committee had been very small. 

This explanation finished,*AllSn’s part was 
done. He had neither fault% of his Own not 
favours of theirs to acknowledge. He spoke 
not of himself, but,* when he had rendered his 
account, gravely made his bow.and retired. 

Clack then came forwardi and, supjjorted by 
a powerful party of friends near *flie waggon, 
succeeded in obtaining the public ear. With 
more success than delicacy, he enlargedLupon his 
public services, pleaded his betrothment to one 
who was now suffering under the persecution of 
the masters, as a title to their support, as well as 
the certainty that he should not again be em¬ 
ployed by any firm jp Manchesto. He declared 
that were it only through zeal for ;their rights, 
he would marry Ann' Hewlett as soon as she 
came out of prison ' ■ 

“ If she will have you,” cried somebody; and 
the atowd laughed. 

Olack repeated his declaration without noticing 
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tl»e doubt* and moreover declared his willingness 
to travel into every county irt Englatld, Scotland, 
and Ireland, In behalf of the Union. He boasted 
of his cpnnexidni;. m all places, and pointed out 
the wisdom there would be in employing him as 
a omissionary of the ^Jnion, in preparation for 
any futune struggle.—This proposal went a degree 
too far m impudence, or Clack might, perhaps, 
have gained hit. Abiect; for he seemed to have 
recovered his hold on the people in proportion as 
tliat of better men had been weakened. A plain 
statement from the Colnmittee that, as they were 
in debt, they had no power at present to appoint 
a missionary^ terved, however, to disappoint 
Clack’s 'hopes. He skilfully laid hold of the 
words “ at present,” and left it an understood 
matter between himself and 'the people that the 
office was to be bis by -and by. 

Within half an hoar, not a trace of the meeting 
was left but*ihe trampled grass and the empty 
waggon. The people seemed to try who could 
flee the fastest, some to obtain the first access to 
the masters, some to get out of sight of a scene 
which had become disagre^ble, and<«ome few to 
talk big at the Spread-Eagle of what might have 
happened if this cowardly Committee would but 
have stood out^a little longej;. ’ 

Alien's steps were directed to Mr. Wentworth’s 
counting-house. “ I will ask work of him and 
ofwhim only, in this line,” thought he. “ If I 
fail, I must take to some other obcupation. 
They can hardly be all shut against an honest 
W«n." 
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“ I am sorry for you, Allen,” was Mr. Went¬ 
worth’s reply wlienj* with some difficulty, Allen 
had made his way through a crowd»of people on 
the same erritnd with himself.* y* But ypu shall 
pronounce upon the case youlwlf. 1 can employ 
now only two-thirds of the number who turniul 
out from me. Of these, at least half Jeft me 
unwillingly, and have therefore the first*title to 
employment; and the rest hav# worked for my 
firm for many years. At the best, I must refuse 
many‘whose services I should be glad to keep; 
judge then whether I can Take on a stranger, be 
he who he may.” 

•Allen bowed and had no mctfe.W say. 

“ If the firm you worked uijder canmrt take 
you on, 1 fear you have little chance, Allen; for 
all are circumstanced like myself, I believe.” 

Allen shook his head,, and wpuld trespass no 
longer on Mr. Wentworth's tffiie. 

In the street he met Bray, who w^8*looking 
for him to say farewell, Miile Hannah was doing 
the same to little Martha. Where wejre they 
going, and wfiy so soon ? 

There wa| nothing to stay for now, Bray 
thought; for he had no liking to see honest men 
stand idle in the labour-market, except by their 
owp choice. Choice made the entire difference 
in the case. As for Vrhere he.wi8 going,—^he* 
and Hannah must ^nd out where people were 
most fund of street music and dancing, and 
would pay ^he best for it. And this put him in 
mind pf what he had to say. He was as much 
obliged as Hannah herself, and more, by th« 
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hospitality with which she had been received at 
Allen’s house; but his friend coulcUnot suppose 
he meant hi^, daughter to be any charge upon the 
family Jn tjjmeii ^1^ these. On this account, and 
for old friendship's sake, and from the sympathy 
which one proscribed man should feel for another, 
he hoppd Allen wou'id do him the favour to 
pocket this little bit of paper and say no more 
about it.—Alliiragreed so far as to defer saying 
much about it till better times should come. He 
only jgst told Bray that .the bank note was most 
acceptable at presenter a very particular purpose, 
wrung his friend’s hand, and ran home to fetch 
his wife, that'.hi; yiit of clotlics might be rebouglit 
without loss of tpne. Tlicy proved a dear bar¬ 
gain ; but that was a secondary consideration, 
poor as Allen was. He went to rest that night, 
satisfied that his honojii; was redeemed, and that 
his wife would scaijiely venture to put it in pawn 
again. 

His wife said to herstlf that she had no idea 
he coulj have been so stern as he was all this 
day; she scarcely knew him for William Allen. 
—Many people made the sam^ observation 
from this time forward. ’’His sternness only ap¬ 
peared when matters of honour were in question, 
and no one who knew by what means he had 
been madq. je'alous on this'^oint wondered at the 
tone of decision in which a ^once weak and timid 
wan could speak. But there were other circum¬ 
stances which made them scarcely able to believe 
him the same William Allen. He no longer 
touched his hat to the masters, or appeared to 
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see tliem as ihey passed. He no longer repjyred 
lo tlie Spread-Eagle to hear or tell the news, or 
to take part in consultation on tlie Jfl'airs of llie 
workmen of Manchester, tho*^ li^ w?s ever 
ready to oive his advice with freedom and mild- 
ness when called upon. He stated that he was 
a friend lo their interests, and_ therefore "anxious 
,to avoid injuring them by beinj^oye of tne body. 
He would not even represent his chddren, who 
grew »p one after another to be employed in the 
factories, while their fatliej- toiled in th6 streets 
with his water-cart in summer and his broom in 
wsnler; enduring to be pointed oijt to strangers 
as the leader of an unsuccessfill strike, ajlong as 
his tamily were not included v^^ih himself in the 
sentence of proscripiion. 

When will it be understood by all that it rests 
with all to bring about’a time ’when opposition 
of interests shall cease ? When masters 
and men work cheerfully together for their com¬ 
mon good, respect instead of proscribing each 
other, and h8 equally proud to have such men as 
Wentworth and William Allen of their fellow- 



Summary of Principles Ulustratrd in this 
Volume. 


CoMMCjfjiTiES, being 'produced by capital and 
labour, are the joint property of the capitalist and 
labourer. 

The capitalist pays in advance to the labourers 
their share of the commodity, and thus becomes 
its sole owner. 

The portion, thus paid is Wages. 

Real WAOES^are the articles of use and con¬ 
sumption that the labourer receives in return for 
his labour. 

Nominal Wages are the portion he receives 
of these things reckoned in money. 

The fundf from whicK, wages are paid in any 
country consists of the articles required for the 
use and' consumption of labourers' vvliich that 
country contains 

The proportion of Tifts fond received bv 

INDIVIDUALS MUST MAINLY DEPEND ON THE NUM¬ 
BER among whom the fund is DIVIDED 

The rate, of wages in any country depends, 
therefore, not on the wealth .which that country 
coatains, but on the proportion between its capital 
and its population. 

As population has a tendency to increase 
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faster than coital, wages can be prevented from 
falling to the lowest point only by adjusting tlie 
proportion of.population to ca^ntaj. 

The lowest point to which images can1)e per¬ 
manently reduced is that which affords a bajp 
subsistence to the laboured 

The highest point to which wages can»be per- 
•manently raised is that which leaves t^ the capi¬ 
talist just profit enough to make it worth his 
while to invest his capital 

The variations of the rate of wages»between 
thjse extreme points depending mainly on the 
supply of labour ofl’ered to the<apitalist, the rate 
of wages is mainly determined by the sellers, not 
the buyers of labour.^ 

Combinations of labourers against capitalists 
(whatever other effects Ibey may have) cannot 
secure a permanent rise of* vvages^iwiess the 
supply of labour falls short of the demand ;—in 
which case, strikes are usually unnecessary. 

Nothing can permanently aflect the rate of 
wages which, does not aflect the proportion of 
population to capital. 

Legislative interference does not aflect this 
prd^ortion, and is tliejefore useless. 

Strikes affect it only by wasting dkpital, and 
are therefore worse lihan useless. 

Combinations may avail or not, according to 
the reasonableness of their objects. 

Whether reasonable or not, combinations aft 
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not.Bubjects for lesrislative inlerferejice; the law 
having no cognizance of their causes. 

Dist^irbiyice^^f ^lie peace being Otherwise pro¬ 
vided against, c^hinations are wisely llierelore 
^ow left unregarded by the law. 

Tliewcondition of labourers may be best im¬ 
proved,*— 

l.-t. B)» inventions and discoveries which create 
capital. 

2d. ‘By husbanding instead of wasting capital: 
—for instance by making savings instead of 
supporting stiijjes. 

3d. 'By ADjugfiNO THE ptiorotirioN of popu 

jATION 10 CAPirAL. 


, paiNTjin mwm ci,owss. siAjiFOKo-mitBST. 
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COUSIN MAR’S’Hi?LL. 


ClIAPTEn 1. 

A VERY HOT MORNING. 

The gray light of a summer's morning was dawn- 

iiTg on the catliedral towers of ihe’cfty of-, 

wlien Mr. Burke, a surgeon, reiurned oil horse¬ 
back from the country, where he had been de¬ 
tained by a patient ’till past midnight. It was 
Sunday morning, and was therefore less sur¬ 
prised than grieved to see vdiat kind of people 
they were who still loitered in the -^ots, and 
occasionally disturbed flie repose of those who 
slept after tl^eir weekly toils. Here asjd there 
lay on a door-step, or in the kennel, a working 
man, who had spent his week’s wages at the ale¬ 
house, and on being turned out when the clock 
struck twelve, had sunk down in a drunken sleep. 
Farther on were more of thfi same class, reeling 
in the middle of the street, or iTolcJing by the% 
walls of the houses, with just sense enough to 
make their way gradually homewards, whei^ 
their wives»were either watching anxiously, or dis¬ 
turbed with miserable dreams on their account. 
The sound of the horse’s hoofs on the pavemewt 
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roijsed the watchmen, of whom one rubbed his 
eyes, and came out of his box to learn the hour 
from the chur di clock, while another began to 
make'a clearance of the tipplers, bidding them 
move on with threats which were lost upon their 
(irowsy ears. One cf these guardians of the 
night. However, was too far gone in slumber to 
be roused like the rest. Perhaps his ovvn snor¬ 
ing preve.rted his hearing that any one passed 
by. Mr. Burke tickled this man’s ear'/ilhhis 
riding whip, and asked him the meaning of cer¬ 
tain clotids of dun smoke which were curling up, 
apparently at some little distance, between the 
gazers and the pale eastern sky. The watch¬ 
man’s wit served him just so far as to suggest 
that there ought to be no smoke in that direction 
at this hour of a Sunday morning, and that he 
supposed smoke must 'come from fire. Upon 
this hint„l^r. BurkTe rode off al full trot, through 
such byways as would It^ad him most directly to 
the spot. Before he got there, however, his 
fears w#re confirmed by the various methods in 
which information of a firfe is given. Rattles 
Were sprung in quick cuccessiod, shouts and 
whoops were echoed from street to street, a red 
blaze was reflecte4 from every chimney, and 
glittered like the setting s«n on the windowS of 
the upper storie#, and the clangor of bells fol¬ 
lowed in less time than cotild have been sup- 
posed possible. Window after window was 
thrown up, as Mr. Burke passed, and night- 
capped heads popped out with the incessant in- 
(Jury—" Fire! Where ?” 
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This was what Mr. Burke was as anxious, as 
any one to know, an3 he therefore increased his 
speed till he arrived on the sjjot^Sii'Sd^found tliat 
it was not a dvvelling-liouse, but a large grocery 
warehouse, that was in llames. Having satisfie^l 
himself that no lives we»e in danger, and that 
every one was on the alert, he hastenetf "liome- 
warcls to deposit his horse, ah(4 quiet his sister’s 
•alarms, and returned to give assistance. 

Whe,n he came back, two or three engines 
were on the spot, but un'abl^ to work from*a defi¬ 
ciency of water. The river was not far^istant; 
but so many impediments arose fr^m the dispo- 
birion of some of the crowd tff^p’eculatejidty on 
the causes of the fire, and ofWiers to bustle 
about without doing any good, that the flames 
were gaining ground Trightfully. As more gen¬ 
tlemen arrived, however.’they assisted Mr. Burke 
in his exertions to form two'Iines doj^ to the 
river side, by one of wlych the full, and by the 
other the empty buckets might be passed with 
regularity and speed. Meanwhile, th^ crowd 
felt themselves at liberty to crack their jokes, as 
nothing but ptoperty was yet at stake. 

A child clapped its hands in glee, as a pale 
blue flame shut up where therp had been no light 
befere. 

“That’s rum," said a man. “ If there be 
raisins beside it, ’ISs a pity we are not near 
enough to play snap-dragon.” 

“ There Will be a fine treat for the little ones 
when all is cool again," observed another. “ A 
fine store of lollipops under the ruins. Look 
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how the hogsheads of sugar lig)it one after 
another, likq so many torches ! ” 

“ T^icy jsayM^ia^ is best made of* river water,'® 
said a third; “ and it can’t but boil in such a 
Jre ; so suppose you fetch your tea-service, 
neighbour.” ' 

“ I?a;her tea than beer,” replied another. 
“ Did you taste <the beer from the brewery fire?^ 
Pah ! ’twis like what sea-ivater will be when the 
world is burnt.” ^ -j 

“ I' niissed my ^harc then,” answered the 
neighbour; ” but I got two or three gallons of 
what was let,cyit because the white-washer’s boy 
was daowned in It. That was none the worse, 
that I could find out. My wife was squeamish 
about it, so I had it all .to myself. Ilcydav' 
what’s this about ? Why, they won’t let a man 
look on in peace!.” 

The et-^stables ‘were now vigorously clearing 
a space for the fireme/i, as there was some ap¬ 
prehension that the flames were spreading back¬ 
wards, where there were courts and alleys 
crowded with dwellings of the poor. The fear 
was soon perceived to* be too 'well founded. 
From an arched passage close by the burning 
building there presently issued a half-dressed 
woman with two children dinging to her, a third 
girl shivering and crying just behind, and a boy 
following with his arms fulF of clothes and bed¬ 
ding. Mr. Burke was with them instantly. 

“ Have the houses behind caught fire ?” 

„ “ Ours has. sir; and it can’t be saved, for 
there is no way to it but this. Not a thing could 
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we get out but what we have on; but, thank God, 
we are all safe!” 

“ O, inaniHiy, mammy !” crie(i the elder girl, 
“ she lias not been out of 'Sea this* week, sir. 
She’ll die with cold.” 

Mr. Burke had observed the ghastly look 
the woman. He now bade her compose’iierself, 
^and promised that the chddreh, should te taken 
care of, if she would*tell him where ehe wished 
to go. She answered doubtfully that her sister 
lived in the next street.* 

“ O, not there, mother ! ’ said the b<^. “ Let 
uiigo to John Marshall’s.” 

“ ’Tis too far, Ned. Mj»^ister wiU surely 
take us in at such a time as ^is. Lord have 
mercy ! The (lames^dizzy one so !” 

And the poor woman fell against the wall, 
Mr. Burke raised her, and bid(jirtg Ned go before 
to show the way, he half led^nd halfj^rried her 
the short distance to h(^ sister’s house, the little 
ones running barefooted, holding by the skirts 
of his coat, ©n their way, they met a rasfti whom 
the children proclaimed with one voice to be 
John Marshall. 

“ I was coming to you,’’ said he, supporting 
the widow Bridgeman on the other side. “ Tiiis 
is a sad plight I seff you in, cousin ; but cheer 
up ! If you can get as far as our plSce, my wife 
bids me say you wifl be kindly welcome.” 

Mr. Bujke thought the nearest resting-plafe 
was the best; and Marshall yielded, hoping the 
sister’s door would be open, as it ought. It was 
but half open, and in that half stood the sister, 
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Mr*. Bell, arguinjT with Neel that the place was 
too small for licrown family, and that his mother 
would be moro comfortable elsewhere, and so 
forth. * Mr. Burke cut short the argument by 
pushing a way, and depositing his charge upon 
tlie bed within. lie then gave his name to the 
amazed'Mrs. Bell, desired her to lend the chil¬ 
dren some clothing, and to keep her sister quiet 
till he should come again, sent Marshall for bis 
wife, who would apparently nurse the widow 
Bridgeman better than^ her own sister, and then 
returned“with Ned to see if any of the widow’s 
little furniture could be saved. Before they 
reached the spof,“ however, the tenement was 
burnt to the grothd, and the two or three next 
to it were pulled down to ,stop the fire, so that 
nothing more was to be done. 

The widow seemed'at 'first so much revived by 
the treatment which Mr. Burke ordered, sind her 
cousin Marshall administered, that there was 
room, for hope that the shock would leave her 
little wotse than it fouhd her; and the benevo¬ 
lent surgeon went home at six o’clock to i'efresh 
himself, bearing tidings t« his siAer, not only 
that the fire was extinguished, but that it ap¬ 
peared to have done.no irreparable mischief be¬ 
yond the destiwetion of property. He was riot 
Yuliy aware,* howSver, in how weak a state his 
patient had previously been. 

“ Mammy 1” said Irttle Ann Bridgeman, who sat 
on a low stool, with a blue apron of Yier aunt’s 
over lier shoulders, her only covering except het 
sfiift, “ Mammy, there goes the church bell.’'’ 
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“ Hush !”^sai(l Jajie, the eldest, who was more 
considerate. 

“ Mammyds awake,” pers^st^d A^n, looking 
again into the curtainless bed to see that the 
widow’s eyes were open. ” Do you hear tlj,e 
bell, mammy? And we *30001 go to church.” 

” ’Tis a strange Sunday, indeed, my child,” 
replied the mother. “ When I firijyed last night, 
after all our work waS done, that this Inight be a 
day of rest, I little thought what would happen.” 

Her cousin, Mrs. Marshall, came to Ifer and 
begged that she would try to rest, arfd not to 
trouble herself with uneasy thoimljt^ 

“ My mind is so tossed aBmit!” replied the 
)>oor woman. “ It distracts m'lfto think what we 
are to do next. Ant}, there sit the poor children 
without so much as a petticoat to wear ; and the 
room is all as if the fire was.rdaring about me ; 
and a letter from my husband, the j^y one I 
ever had. that I thought to have carried to my 
grave with me, is burned; and I might as well 
have saved it^ if I had had a minute’s thought; 
and- 

The sick woman b«rst into a hysterical cry 
which shook her frame so, that lier cousin began 
to think how she could calm .her. She ventured 
on *3 bold experiment when she fouad that her pa¬ 
tient’s talk still ran upon the letter, afld that the 
consolations of Mr3. Bell, who now came to the 
bedside, only made the matter worse. 

“ Well now, I wonder,” said Mrs. Bell, “ that 
you sGould trouble yourself so about a letter, whep 
you will be sure to remember what is in it. One 
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woijld think it was a bank note by the way you 
cry after it.” 

“ A bank i.iote!” cried the poor woman. 
“ I would have set light to iny house with a 
handful of bank notes, if I had had them, sooner 
tlian lose that letter ; and yet nobody would think 
so by tlie way 1 left it behind me. There it was 
in the box with ,piy rent, and with my mother’s 
gold thimble, nigh at hand as I got out of bed, 
and I might just as well have saved it. OnLord ! 
what w wretch I am !” she cried. “ Take the 
children' away! Don’t let them come near me 
any more. Lord forgive me ! Lord have mercy 
upon me 1” and She raved fearfully. 

“ She’s out of her senses,” said Mrs. Bell, 
“ and all for that trumpery letter. I’ll make her 
believe we have found it.” 

“ And so make her w6rse than ever when she 
discovers .tjie trick,*' said Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘ No, 
that won't do.” And ^he turned to the sick 
woman,—“ I say, Mary, you would not mjnd 
so muclt about the letter if you weie to see your 
husband very soon, would you?” 

“ Surely no,” replied the widow,‘Tooking per¬ 
plexed, buk immediately calm. “ But my hus¬ 
band is gone, long q.go, is not he? But,perhaps 
I am going too. Is that wliat you mean, cousin 
-Marshall ?” 

“ I don’t know whether you be or no, Mary ; 
b'llt you have no strength for raving as you did 
just now. If you wish to live for your children's 
sake, you must be quiet.” 

"" I was thinking a deal about dying last 
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and wjiat waa,to l>ecoiTie of tlie children ; 
but I forgot all about it to-day. Poor things ! 
they have no friends but you tji-o,’* liking from 
Mrs. Bell to her cousin Marshall. “ You will see 
to them, I am sure. You will not cast them o^t 
upon the world; and dejicnd upon it, it will be 
repaid to you. I will pray God day an^ night, 
^just as I would here, to watch Qver them and 
reward those that are\ind to them ; particularly 
whichever of you take^ Sally; for 1 am much 
afraid Sally will go blind,” As she • gazed 
earnestly in the faces of her relations, Mrs. Bell 
tried to put her off with bidding^ljer make her 
mind easy, and trust in Provfflence, and,hope to 
live. Her cotisin Marshall didtjetter. 

“ I will take char.ge of Sally and of one of 
the others,” said she. I promise it to you ; 
and you may trust my procifse, because my 
husband and I have planned it m^ny a time 
when wc saw what a vneakly way you were in. 
They shall be brought up like our own children, 
and you knovv how that is.” 

“ God b%fs you for ever, cousin! And as 
for the other two- 

“ Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Marshall, 
whp saw that the patient’s • countenance began 
to resume its unsettled expresjioll. “ Leave i^ 
all to me, and trust to my promise.” * 

” Just one thing more,’’ said the widow, 
starting up as her cousin would have retired. 
” Dear me! how confused my head is,—and all 
bec^se you have moved the bed opposite tjje 
wimlow, which my head never could bear. Listen 
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novy. In the cupboard on tlie left side the bed, 
—at least, that is where it was,—you will find a 
japanned bok (that 1 keep my rent in. At the 
bottom of t’liat box there is a letter-” 

“ Well, well, Mary. That will do by-and-by.” 

“ Let me finish, cousin. Give that letter lo 
Ned, and bid him keep it, because——” 

“ Aye, I understand. Because it is his father’s 
writing, and tlie only one you ever had.” 

“ Why, you know all about it!” exclainrajd the 
widow, smiling, with ^ look of surprise. “ I did 
not knot<' 1 had ever told anybody. Well, now, 
I can’t keep awake any longer ; but be sure yftu 
wake me in time 1R the morning. I must be up 
to wash the cldldren’s things, for they want 
them sadly.” 

She dropped asleep instantly when her cousin 
had hung a shatvl at the foot of the bed to 
hide the strange wi'ndow, Ned had gone some 
minutes before for Mr. hjurke, who pronounced, 
on seeing her, that she would probably never 
wake agkin. This proved true; amf before night 
she was no more. 

The fire created a great sensation in the city. 
The local newspapers described it as the most 
awful that had occurred in the place within the 
memory of man ; and the London prints copied 
from them. * Strangers came in from the country 
to visit the smoking ruins, an*d the firm to whom 
the warehouses belonged were almost over¬ 
whelmed with sympathy and offers of assistance. 
Mrs. Bell was disposed to make a profit out of 
all this. She would have stationed Ned, m a 
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tattered shirt,^on the juins of liia mother’s dwejl- 
in^ to beg, and have herself carried about a 
])etition in behalf of the orpluyr jt^iflth'en. The 
funeral, at least, ought, she thought, to be paid 
for by charity; but there was no moving th^ 
Marshalls on any of the* jioints. Thw were 
so sure that the widow would have die^ at all 
events, in a very snort time, that t[iey could not 
see why the fire slioukt’ throw the expense of her 
funeral m the public ; and even Mrs. Bell could 
not pretend that anything^of much value had 
been lost in the fire except the rent, whiA would 
ne^jer be called ,for. The Mar^h^lls counte¬ 
nanced Ned’s dislike to go n^Jr the idlg boys 
who were jiractising leaping off the ruins, and 
found it a far more nt^tural and pleasant thing to 
dress the little Dridgemans in some of their own 
children's clothes and ttike thfnl home, than to 
appeal to strangers on their be^ialf. 

“ You may do as ;j{ou please, neighbour,” 
cried Mrs. Bell, after an argument upon this 
subject. “ If*you choose to burden yodrselves 
with two children in addition to your own five, 
it is no concefti of mint; only don’t expect me 
to put any such dead-weight upon my husband’s 
neck.” 

“*\’’our husband earns better wages than mine, 
Mrs. Bell.” 

“ And that is what makes me wonder at your 
folly in not sending the children to the workhouse 
at once, rio need to tell me what a little way a 
man’s wages go in families like yours end mine.” 

“ ^ou have a good deal of help in other ways 
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to .make out witli, indeed, neighbour,’’ observed 
Mrs. Marshall. “ Vou have found the gentry 
very kind td you this year; so rpuch so that I 
think the' least you can do is to keep these 
children from being a burden on the rates, for the 
little time till they can shift for themselves.—I 
believe'‘you bought neither coals nor blankets 
last winter.” 

“ BL'SSi your heart, cousin, the coals we gOw 
did not last half the winter through ; /or my 
husband likes a good fire when he can get it, 
and always expected' to find one in the grate 
when he came home from the Leopard, however 
late at night it 'Alight be ; and I had to sell one 
of the blanketfopresently. The other, on the 
bed there, is the only one we have till winter, 
when I hope to get a new one, if the ladies are 
not too particular "about my having had two 
already. But, really, it tries one’s patience to 
wait upon them ladies. Do you know I am dis¬ 
appointed again about the bag of linen against 
my corfnnement. I may be down .any day now, 
and every bag is engaged, so that they can’t 
promise with any certainty. So I must just take 
my chance for getting through somehow.’’ 

“ And how is your baby provided ?” 

“ O, they ,gave me a few trifles for it, which 
will do tilH get about again, and can carry it to 
show how poorly it is olf.” • 

*■ “ 'Well,” said Mrs. Marshall, “ I do wonder 
you can bear to live from hand to mouth in that 
way. You got your first set of baby-linen at the 
^aine time that I did, and with your own money ; 
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and why yours sliould not have lasted as well as 
mine, I can’t* think. Mine are not all worn out 
yet, and I alvvays majpaged to repjafte, by timely 
saving, those that were. Hov^cver, if you can’t 
clothe your own children, I don’t wonder so 
much that you will not your sister’s. Poo? 
things ! must they go to the workhouse ?*’ 

“ Unless you choose to takd Jhem ali^ cousin. 
•So wonderful a manager as you arS, perhaps you 
might contrive it.” 

Mrs. Marshall shodk her head mournfully. 
She had not lodging rooA for more tiian two 
girls among her own, and could not have en¬ 
gaged that her husband’s rent«)joiIltl be ready if 
more than two in addition were to share their 
daily meals. As it was, they must give up one 
dish of meat a week, and make, some other 
reductions of the same kind. 

“ Better ask the gentry to Uelp you, at once,” 
said Mrs. Bell; “ but I suppose you are too 
proud ? ” 

“We wilUtry what our ovvn charity* can do 
before we ask it from those who h^ve less 
concern in Vne matt^,” said Mrs. Marshall. 
“ There is one thing I mean to ask, however, 
because I cannot anyhow get it for them my- 
selt; and that is, to have th'em taught like my 
own children. Poor Sally mast learn to knit’ 
while she has some eyesight left.” 

“ Which of the others do you mean to take ?** 
enquired Mrs. Bell, as if quite unconcerned in 
the matter. 

hlrs. Marshall called in the four children froih 

c 
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theiHext room to consult them, to, her cousin’s 
utter amazement. She told them the plain truth, 
—that shtj p,remised their mother to take 

charge of two of them, and that one of the two 
should be Sally; that the other two must live in 
the workhouse till they could earn their own sub¬ 
sistence; and that she wished them to agree 
with her which .had best remain with her and 
Sally. Ned looked at his*aunt with tears in his 
eyes; to which she answered by promising to 
see him sometimes, apd to bring him some gin¬ 
gerbread''when she had a penny to spare. Ned, 
who was too old to be spoken to in this w.^v, 
brushed, his slee^'iJ* across his eye, and observed 
to cousin MarshStl that Jane had better go with 
him to the workhouse, because she was the 
oldest and wjould be. soonest out of it, and be¬ 
cause Sally liked t,p have little Ann to do things 
for her that she Vould not see to do herself. 
Cousin Marshall was quite of this opinion ; and 
so the matter was settled! 

A IdVig private conversation followed after 
Mrs. Bell had left the room ; if conversation it 
might be called which consisted*of sobs and 
tears on the part of the children, and exhorta¬ 
tions and pity on that of their friend. 

“ Remember, Ned,” said she, “ the one thing 
you must Be alwhys thinking about after you go 
into the workhouse is how s6on you can get out 
Igain. It is God’s will that has taken your 
mother from you, and that has made' your rela¬ 
tions poor, and so we must try and not think 
jrour lot a disgrace; but it will be a disgrace if 
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you stay long. Keep this up in Jane’s mind tjo, 
lor I am alAid of Bcr forgetting it, as she is 
rather gidtly.—I am not sorry, Jane,*to see you 
cry so mucli,\>ccause I liope*it Vill Viake you 
reineniber this stiange day. I have heard of 
workhouse frolics, iny decyf. Never let me heaf 
of them Irom you. You will have a sefvice, I 
hope, in a few years, and you ‘njust try to make 
5'ourbclf fit to live will* a different fiorl.of people 
from tljpse you will find in the workhouse.” 

Mrs. Bell, who had chine back in time tp hear 
the last few words, begai? to tell all irfie had 
heard about the pleasant kind of life people 
mfght lead in a workhouse iA AieY chose ; but 
her cousin cut her short by bidtlng the children 
take leave at once. 

Few events wrung tears from this stouHicarted 
woman ; but she kept htr apron to Tier eyes the 
whole way home, and could iot speak to any 
body all day. 


Chapter II. 

AN INTERIORJ' 

Miss Burke bad gone into the country thn 
morning afior the fire, and remained some weeks. 
When’ she returned, slm inquired of her brother 
whakJiad become of the family who had be^. 
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buxnt out. She Was an occasional yisitor at the 
workhouse school, and besides knew some of 
the elderljr pattpeijs, and went to see them now 
and then, ller visits were made as disagreeable 
^s possible by the matron, ivho hated spies, as 
she declared, and had good reasons for doing so ; 
many practices going forward under lier manage¬ 
ment which would not bear inspection. She was^ 
sometimes' politic enough to keep out of sight,' 
when she was aware that something wrong had 
already met the lady’s eye; but she more fre- 
quently'*confronted her near the entrance with 
such incivility as might, she hoped, drive h,or 
away without ha^ilig seen anything. The mas¬ 
ter was an inddlfint, easy man, much afraid of 
the more disorderly paupers, and yet more of his 
wife. He s^om appeq,red to strangers till called 
for; but was thbiv quite disposed to make the 
best of everything, and to agree in all opinions 
that were offered. There was little more use, 
though less inconvenience, in pointing out 
abuses hnd suggesting remedies to'diim than to 
his wife; yet Mr. Burke and his sister conscien¬ 
tiously persevered in doing this,—the gentleman 
from the lights he obtained in his office of 
surgeon to the wqrkhouse infirmary, and the 
lady, from her brother’s teports and her dwn 
'observatioils. 

Miss Burke’s.first inquiry at the workhouse 
^ate was for nurse Rudrum. The porter’s office 
consisted merely in opening the gate; so that 
njhen the lady had entered the court, she had to 
make further search. The court was haif-fiiy of 
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])co})le, yet ^wo wonjen were washing dirty iinen 
at the pump in the midst. Several men were 
seated cutting pegs for the tilers alid ^loemakers, 
and otliers patcliing shoes for their fellow- 
paupers ; while several women stood round wiyx 
their knitting, laughing 4oud ; and some of the 
younger ones venturing uj)ctn a few .practical 
]okcs more coarse than amusing. At a little 
distance, sat two youTig women shellirtg peas for 
a grand corporation .dinner that was to take 
place the next day, and, beside theni Stood a 
little girl whose business was apparentlyto clean 
a,8pit on which she was leanipf^.but who was 
fully occupied in listening fo tiie contjersation 
which went on over the jjea-baslcet. This group 
looking the least formidable, Miss Burke ap¬ 
proached to make, her, inquiry. Being unper¬ 
ceived, the conversation was> carried on in the 
same loud tone till she came quite near, when 
one of the young wom^ exclaimed, 

“ I don’t want to hear any more abopt it. I 
wonder you l*ad the heart to do it.” 

“ To do w^at?” asked Miss Burke. “ Some¬ 
thing that you do ntit look ashamed of,” she 
continued, turning to the first speaker. 

“ Lord, no,” said the girl with a bold stare. 
“ ft is only that a y5ung misti;cs9 of mine, that 
died and left a chijd a week old, bade me see 
that it was taken care of till her husband can^ 
back, wbo,waB gone abroad; and I could not be 
troubled with the little thing, so I took it direct 
to the Foundling Hospital; and I heard that tke 
fatlfSr came home soon after, and the people at 

c 3 
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tliEfthospital could not tlic least tell which was his 
child, or whether it was one that had died. I 
kept out of. the Wiry, for I could ndl have helped 
them, and should only have got abused; for 
tl'ey say the young man was like one gone mad.” 

“ And was it out of your own head that you 
took the child there, or who mentioned the hos¬ 
pital to yoti ? ’i 

“ I knew enough abouf it myself,” said the 
woman with a meaning l uigli, “ to manSge the 
thing W^hout asking any body. It is a fine place, 
that Foundling Hospital, as I have good reason 
to say.” 

“ Pray find J|)e matron,” said Miss Burke 
to the little spit-cleaner, who was listening with 
open mouth; “ and ask whether Miss Burke 
can be admitted to see* nurse Rudrum. I think,” 
she continued, when the little girl was out of 
hearing, “ you. might choose your conversation 
better in children’s company.” 

“ An(l in other people’s compapy too,” said 
the other sheller of peas. “ I’ve not been used 
to such a place as this, and I can’t bear it” 

“ You’ll soon get used fo it, Susan, my love,” 
replied the bold one. 

“ Where do you “come fjom, Susan, and why 
.are you here ?‘' inquired Miss Burke. ' 

With many blushes, Susan told that she was a 
servant out of place, without friends and with no 
one to give her a character, her last master and 
raistress.having gone off in debt and left h.er to 
be suspected of knowing of their frauds, thqugh 
she had been so ignorant of them as not to nave 
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nttempted secure; her own wages. It was a 
liard case, and she did not know Jiow to help 
herself; but "she would submit tif aijy drudgery 
to get out of the workhouse. 

“ And who are you?” said the lady to tjje 
other. “ Arc you a scrmit out of plac§ too ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And witliout a character ? ’i 

“ 0 yes, quite,” s5id the woman with a laugli. 
“ It i's well for me llyit there are some places 
where characters don't signify so much* as the 
parson tells us. Susan and I are on^e same 
fiooting here.” 

Susan rose in an agonf, and by,mistake 
emptied the shelled peas in licr lap among the 
husks. 

“ There! never niinc^pickinff them out again,” 
said the other. “ If I takes such a trouble, it 
shall be for my own supper* when the rest are 
done.” 

“ So you really think,” said Mis| Burke, 
“ that you and Susan are on the same footing 
because you.live under the same roof and sit on 
the same seat? I Rope Susan will soon find 
that you are mistaken.” 

At this moment appeared Mrs. Wilkfes the 
matron, shouting so that al^ the ^ard miglt,f 
hear. ^ 

“ Is it nurse Rudrum you want? She is qpt 
of her raiad and not in a state for prayer. Gen¬ 
tlefolks are enough to send poor people out of 
their minds with praying and preaching." 
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Si I am not going either ,to pray.or preach,” 
replied Miss^urke ; “ and you well know that 
it is some year^.svjce nurse Kiulrum was in her 
right mind. I only ask the way to her.’’ 

, “ Yonder lies your way, madam. Only take 
care of tjie other mad people, that’s all.” 

Surpriised and v.exed to j)erceive Miss Binke 
persevering in,her purpose, notwithstanding this, 
terrifying vtarning, she confinued, 

“ Remember, if you jjease, that the doctors 
don’t allow their patients to be made methodists 
of; though God knows how many are sent here 
by the methoyRst^. 'i'ou'll please to take it all 
upon yourself, ma’am.” 

Miss Burke, not seeing how all this concerned 
herself and nurse Rudrumj who were about 
equally far from_ methodism, pursued her way, 
as well as she could guess, to the right ward.— 
She could not easily miss it when once within 
hearing of nurse Rudrumjs never-ceasing voice, 
or the tip tap of her ancient high-ljeeled slices, 
which she was indulged in wearing, as it was a 
fancy not likely to spread. Nurse w,ib employed 
as usual, pacing to and fro in the ward appro¬ 
priated to the harmless insane, knitting as fast as 
her well-practised fingers would go, and talkipg 
4bout Jupiter. 

“ Miss Burke, I declare,” pried she, as soon 
a^-her visitor appeared. “ You are welcome, as 
you always are—always very welcome; but,” 
and she came nearer and looked very mysterious, 
” you are come from them people at a distance, 
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I doubt. Now don’t^deny it if you be. If tljey 
liave practised upon me, you didn’t know it; so 
no need to deny it, you know.”^^ 

“ J am come from Mr. Earle’s nurse; and 
Mr. Earle sent bis love to you, and hopes yoi^ 
will accept some tea and s*igar ; and the young 
ladies will come and see you when they ysit me, 
and in the meanwhile they have s*nt you a Sunday 
thawl.” 

A d»zen curtseys, and “ My duty to them, 
my duty and many thanks: and I dare say it is 
because they are so sorry about them jfSbple at 
a distance that practise upon my jpcle, without 
so much as shaking their head?3. 

“ O, your ancle ! I was t(f %sk particularly 
how your ancle is. seem able to walk pretty 
briskly.” 

“ That’s to disappoint ’em,^'3u see,” and she 
laughed knowingly. “ I oTlly tell you, you 
know, so you’ll be quiet. They can’t touch me 
anywhere else, because of Jupiter in my cradle.” 

“ What wife that, nurse?” 

“ 0 that was w'hen they made me a watch- 
planet ; and 5 fine ihiitg it was to keep me from 
harm,—all except my ancle, you see. It was 
Jujiiter, you know; and 1 fe^l it all over me now 
sometimes,—most in* my elbows.* It was only. 
Jupiter; none of the rest of them. That was my 
mother’s doing; fof Jupiter is the most religious 
of all the glanets.” 

And so she ran on till her visiter interrupted 
her with questions about some of her companioijs 
in the ward. 
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Ay—a queer set for^rae to,be amongst, 
a’n’t they ? Tliat poor man ! Look at his sash 
and she fdggVed wliile she showed how a poor 
idiot was fastened by a leathern belt to a ring in 
the wall. “ He spins a good deal as it is ; but 
If he could walk about, he would do nothing, 
lie has’ no more sense than a child, and people 
of that sort are always for tramp, tramp, tramping 
from morning till night, till it wearies one’s ears 
to hear them.’ 

And nurse resumed her walk. When she 
returnefr'to the same place, she went on,— 

“ If these gpople could be made to hold th^r 
tongues, they would be better company; but you 
never heard sucli'a clatter; they won’t hear one 
speak. That girl sings to her' spinning-wheel 
tlie whole day long, and she has but one tune. 
They say I am 'growing deaf; but I’m sure I 
hear that song for'ever, as much when she is not 
singing as when she is. But do you think that 
I am growing deaf, really now?’’ 

Miss'Burke could only say that' when people 
got to nurse’s age, and so on. 

“ Well now, ’tis only because of Jupiter,— 
listening as a watch-planet should, you know. 
You should have heard his music last night;— 
that that I usol to sing to the little Earles, when 
‘master Charles tVas afraid to go to bed alone 
because of the ghost-story I told him ; and I put 
Ifim to bed in Miss Emma’s room for^once, and 
nobody knew: so don t tell my mistress, for she 
n^ver forgave such a thing.” 

Miss Burke smiled and sighed; for this master 
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Charles was,now a, man of forty, and Mrs. 
Earle liad been in lier grave nearly twenty years. 
As the visite* was about to rfak? Tt^ve, nurse 
laid her hand on the lady’s arm, drew U}! her 
tight little person to its best advantage, am] 
gravely said, 

“ One thing more. Miss Purke. You will 
^ive me leave to ask why 1 anicle^ained in this 
place, among idiots afld dolts that ar^ no com- 
])anions for me ? Thi^is a poor reward for my 
long service, and so you mj^' tell Mr. Earle.” 

“ \Vc hoped you had everything conf(ortable, 
nyrse. You always seem in good^nrits.*’ 

“ Comfortable! You mdSn as to fata and 
sugar and shawls ; but what that compared 
with the compithy L keep ? The Earles don’t 
know what they miss by^what they do. Many a 
time I would go and see theny and carry them a 
piece of gingerbread, if I wasliot prevented.” 

“ Well, nurse, you sjiall come and see them 
at our house by and by. In the meanwhile,— 
you know th^ boys in the yard are very rude, 
and they are too apt to teaze old people. We 
think you are more comfortable out of their 
way.” 

Nurse still looked haughty, and dissatisfied. 

Besides,” conlintied Miss BiJrke, “ watch-^ 
planets are not common, you 'know*; and who 
knows how they might be treated in the world ? ” 

” True,,true, true,” cried the delighted old 
woman. “ There are but two in the world 
besides me, and they are at Canterbury, whe'fi 
my mother lived nurse twenty years. 'Tis onl, 
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tljpm that study the stars that bow ^before walch- 
plancts. Well! we shall all study the stars up 
above, and ^Ifen will be the time, for us watch- 
planets.” * * 

So saying, nurse Rudrum returned to the track 
%he had worn in the ftoor, and Miss Rurke licard 
the weK known pit pat all the way down stairs. 

The lady noy turned into the school, where 
she was equally welcome to mistress and scholars, 
especially after an absence of some duration, as 
now., The mistress, Mrk Mott, was not exactly 
the persiijin the ladies Vould have appointed to the 
office, if the ^choice had been left to them ; bpt, 
all things cofisidbraJ, the appointment might have 
been worse filleii* Mrs. Mott, a starched, grim- 
looking personage, had kept a dame school in a 
village for many years, during which time she 
liad acquired a very high opinion of herself and 
her modes of tuition;—an opinion which she 
continued to instil into the guardians of the poor, 
by whom she vtas apjfiointed to her present 
office; «their choice being also aided by the con¬ 
sideration that Mrs. Mott must have parish as¬ 
sistance at all events, and«might as*well do some¬ 
thing in exchange for it. The ladies who inte¬ 
rested themselves about the children, seeing that 
the choice lay,between ha»ing no school at- all 
‘•and having Mrs.»Mott for a schoolmistress, mpde 
the best of the latter alternative. 

»• When the lady entered, Mrs. Mott was doing 
what she rather prided herself upon',—carrying 
on two affairs at once. She was fixing work for 
tlhe girls,—plying her needle as fast as possible 
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—and leading a liynin wliich the childfon sang 
after her, kriheling 5n their benches, with tlieir 
liands claspe4 before them, and efeTy little body 
rocking from side to side to mark the time. 
When it was over, and the children scrambled 
down into their scats, a uijivorsal grin of pleasure 
greeted Miss Burke from her old acquaintance, 
and a stare of wonder from tliCjnew comers who 
•yet knew her only by reputation* Mrs. Mott, 
meanwhile, went on drawing out her thread most 
indefatigably, and murtmiring as if undei; some 
emotion. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Mott. ^ is some time 
sfhee I saw you last.” 

“ Time, madam ! Ay: tim»«is given, time is 
given where alLelse is given. ’Tis ours to seize 
it ere it flies.” 

“ How are your family, Mrsf Molt? I hope 
your sons are doing better.” 

“ Son, madam, son ! I suppose you don’t 
knovv that the Lord has made choice of Jack?” 

Miss Burlie was much concerned; and tried 
to hear the story notwithstanding a hubbub at 
the bottom o? the schgpl, which at length roused 
the teacher's wrath. 

“ Tommy bit Jemmy,” was the, reply of twenty 
littje voices to the inquiry of what jras the matter. 

“ Tommy is a bad boy and must be^punished,’* 
was the verdict; and the sentence speedily fol¬ 
lowed. “ We are going to prayers, and I wiH 
have no disturbance while prayers are going on; 
but I will have justice. So, as soon as prayers 

D 
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arm over. Jemmy slial! bile Tommy in wliatever 

part he chooses.” 

Miss Bprke.considered how six; miglit best 
interfere with the process without setting aside 
^le mistress’s authority. She waited till prayers 
were over, and tlien calied the two hoys before lier. 
She represented to the sobbing culprit the enor- 
mityof biting buman flesh, and then asked .lemmy ^ 
if he had any urgent desire'to bite Tommy. 

“ I don’t want to bite him, unless I’m bid,” 
was tl>e reply. 

“ Very well; then, suppose you forgive him 
instead. Thit vyill make him very careful not to 
hurt you another tiine. Will it not. Tommy ?” 

Tommy agreeb; and words instead of wounds 
were exchanged. 

The next inquiry, was for the Bridgemans. 
Ned was called 'opt of the ranks of departing 
schoolboys, and Jane was sent for, being de¬ 
tained from school this day to help to prepare for 
the corporation dinner. On her appearance, she 
was recbgniied as the cleaner of stp'tSi who had 
listened so eagerly to the praises of the Foundling 
Hospital. Miss Burke told them ‘how she had 
heard of their circumstances, and her intention 


to visit them from tipie to time. She asked them 
if they were h»ppy. * 

‘ “ Yes, nfe’am,” replied Jane, readily; “ a deal 
happier than we thought.” 

** Ned, however, only bit his lip to keen back his 
tears. Miss Burke framed her speech to suit both. 

You know,” she said, “ that we all consider 
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that you aro here only for a time, and we lru»t a 
sliort tune. *It has pleased God to take from you 
your natural, protectors and (^agSers; and chil¬ 
dren like you must be taken care of, and taught, 
before you can find a way in the world. But, if 
you choose, you may so#n make yourselves nt 
for a better and a happier ])lace than this; and 
the more cheerfully you set ai^oiit it, ^ed, the 
Vnore quickly you wili learn. You, Jane, should 
seek out the more sober and quiet young women 
to talk to, instead of listening to the doolish 
gossij) that goes on in tRe yard, Ih& Susan 
been kind to you?”, 

“ She always keeps by hwself when .she can, 
ma’am.” 

“ She will b® kind to you, however, I am sure, 
if you deserve it; and I believe she can teach you 
many things you will like to leSirn.” 

In order to unloose Ned% tongue, the lady 
made several inquiries about their comforts. 
They had nothing to complain of but that they 
did not like* milk-broth, which composed their 
dinner twice a week, and that the workhouse 
dress was vSry hot and heavy. The first evil 
could not be helped—the other geemed very rea¬ 
sonable ; and Miss Burke determined to urge an 
objection to it through her brother, as it ap¬ 
peared that a thick woollen dffess wvis the moJt 
liable to dirt of aftiy that could be fixed upon, 
and the most unseemly when worn into hole?; 
besides this, the children were exposed to colds 
from the temptation to throw off the dress when 
heated, and from exchanging it for their own 
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old-clotlies on Sundays and holidays. Jane Iiad, 
as her brother .declared, been scarcely ever v\ith- 
out colds f inre* sVe entered the workhouse, as 
cousin Marshall had been kind enough to ]»ro- 
V(tde her with a complete suit on her entrance, 
which Jane was fond of wc.aring whenever she 
went to church, or to the gardens, or-” 

“ To the gijrd/ms ! What gardens ?” 

The public tea-gardens,'where the girls and 
boys were treated very often on Sundays, some¬ 
times under guidance,|and sometimes without any. 
Jane was Very eloquent in describing these frolics, 
and others wij'ieh took place witliin the walls. 

Miss .Burke hadVittlo hope of counteracting 
such influences aS these by an occasional visit; 
but she now said what she.thoifght most likely 
to impress the mind.of the poor girl, and then 
proceeded to find Susan, in order to recommend 
Jane to her care. ‘ She was glad to see M'ilkes, 
the master, unaccompanied by his wife, and con¬ 
versing with a gentleman whom she knew to be 
one of the visitors. Before she reached them, 
she perceived that Ned was following her with a 
wistful look. 

“ Have you any thing more to say to me?” 
she inquireil, 

_ “ Only, ma’Sm, that perllaps you may know 
when we mRy gef out. 1 should like to see the 
tjpje when we shall get out.” 

“ I wish I could tell yon, my dear hoy; but I 
can only guess, like you. I guess it will be when 
Jane is fit for service, and you for labour in the 
fields or elsewhere.” 
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“ I can labour now,” said tlie boy, briglitenijip;. 
“ If they wolild try 5ie, I am sure 1 could dig all 
day.” 

“ Be patient, Ned ; and then, if you turn out 
a clever workman when the right time coine|, 
who knows but you tna^ not only keep out of 
tlic workhouse yourself, but prevent somebody 
else from coming in t” ' - ’ 

Ned smiled, pulled his Ibrmock, •and went 
away cheered. 

Mr. Nugent, the visitor, met Miss Burke with 
an observation on the iuljirovement «f work¬ 
houses which rendered them accesiiible to female 
btmevolence; whereas the^ w8re onc^ places 
where no lady could set her feSt. Miss Burke 
gravely replied that tjiero was much yet for bene¬ 
volence to do. The necessary evils of a work- 
house were bad enough’; and^ if was afflicting to 
see them needlessly aggravatwl,—to see poverty 
and indigence confounded, and blameless and 
culpable indigence, temporary distress, and per¬ 
manent destiSution, all mixed up togetlTer, and 
placed under the same treatment. These distinc¬ 
tions were softievvhat t*o nice for the gentleman’s 
picrceptions; at least, while announced in ab¬ 
stract terms. He stood in an attitude of per- 
ple«.ed attention, while Wilkes «sked whether 
she would have the paupers *live in separate* 
dwellings. 

Miss Burke observed that the evil began out 
of the workhouse; and tliat the want of pro|)er 
distinctions there made classification in the 
house an imperative duty. 

D 3 
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v.“ We are too apt,” slie s^d, “ to regard all tlic 
poor alike, and to speak of them as one class, 
whether op not phey are dependent; that is, 
whetlier they arc indigent or only poor. There 
must always be poor in every society; that is, 
persons who can live Uy their industry, but have 
nothing ^beforehand. But that there should be 
able-bodied jn4jgent, that is, capable ])ersons 
who cannot support themselves, is a disgrace to 
every society, and ought, to be so far regarded 
as such as to make us very careful how we con¬ 
found till, poor and the indigent.” 

“I assure., you, ma’am,” said Wilkes, “it 
grieves jne very iKiich to see honest working 
men, or sober sbrrants out of place, come here 
to be mixed up with rogues, and Vagabonds.” 

“ But they are all indigent alike,” observed 
Mr. Nugent, “ or ;your honest labourers would 
not have to come here.” 

“All indigent certainly, sir; but not all alike. 
We have had cottagers here for a time, after 
losing feows and pigs by accident; and even 
little farmers after a lire on their premises ; and 
labourers, when many hundreds were turned oft’ 
at once from the public works. Now, this sort 
of indigence is very different from that which 
springs out ofwice.'^ 

“ it seeitis to tne,” said Miss Burke, “ that as 
wide a distinction ought tef be made between 
femporary and lasting indigence, and between 
innocent and guilty indigence, within the work- 
h, 9 use, as between poverty and indigence out of 
it i and as the numbers are, I believe, very un- 
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equal, I shotjd tliinl^it niiglit easily be done, • I 
su])pose, Mr. Wilkes, those who ^^uire perma¬ 
nent siqqiortf the invalids ajd .the J,horoughly 
depraved, are few in comparison with those who 
come in and go out again after a time.” 

“ Very few indeed, iwa’ara. Mr. Nugent 
knows tliat our numbers are. for ever.varying. 
One year we may have severe h^indr^ in the 
Tiouse, and another )%ar not so much as three 
hundred. It seems me the surest way of 
making the industrious into vagabonds, a»d the 
sober into rogues, to mix tliem all up together; 
t^ say nothing of the corruption to<jhe children.” 

“ I heard the other day^ said Mr. ^ugent, 
“ that few of the children who ll#ve been brought 
up here turn oRt well. But it can’t be helped, 
madam. The plan of out-door pay must have 
its limits, and our buikfing ifew house for the 
moral or immoral, is out of Ae question in the 
present state of the funds. The rate has in¬ 
creased fearfully of late, as your brother will tell 
you. I conifess I do not see what is to *become 
of the system altogether, if we go on as we have 
been doing for the laSt five years.” 

Miss Burke observed that she was far from 
wishing to urge any new expenses. She rather 
believed that much Mioney would be saved by 
enabling the industrious to purSue tlftir employ* 
ments undisturbed,* and by keeping the young 
and well-disposed out of the contagion of baa 
example. She pointed out the case of Susan as 
one of great hardship, and that of little Ja^e 
as one of much danger. Wilkes confirmed the 
fact of Susan being a good girl, and a well- 
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qualified ecrvant, and told that the other woman 
had been discharged I'roni various services for 
theft and 9 ther. crimes. 

Mr. Nugent, \vho, in the midst of his talk 
^.hout improvement, disliked trouble and innova¬ 
tion, related that an attempt at classification had 
once been made by building a wall across the 
yard, to separate the men and women ; but that 
the wall had been pulled down in a riot of thf. 
paupers, after which it was considered too for¬ 
midable an undertaking to rebuild it. 

Miss vSurke thought, on her way home, that 
classification'must begin among the guardians oi 
the popr, before Much reformation could be 
looked for. The intrepid and active among 
the gentlemen, if separated fiom the fearful 
and indolent, might carry the day against the 
iil-conducted paupers; but such a result was 
scarcely to be hoped while the termagant Mrs. 
Wilkes monopolized all authority within the 
walls, and the majority of the guardians insisted 
on the''let-alone plan of policy being pursued; 
a plan under which everything was let alone but 
the rates, which increased* formidably from year 
to year. 


"Chapter III. 

TEA AND TALK. 

Mr. Burke came in earlier than usual this even¬ 
ing, the first time since his sister’s return that he 
could enjoy her society in peace. When he ar- 
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rived wet and^ihilly frpm a stormy ride, and fowTid 
a little fire, just enough for a rainy ^ijimer’s even¬ 
ing, burning brightly in the gwit«, th* tea appa¬ 
ratus prepared, his slippers set ready, his study 
gown awaiting him, and a pile of new medicaj 
hooks laid within reach, as if to offer liim the 
choice of reading br conversation, hs wished 
within himself that Louisa would Igave home no 
more till he was inarrihd, if th.at lime should ever 
come. This wisli was ^lardonable; for he was, 
to use liis own expression.^so accustomed'to be 
spoiled by his sister tliat he scarcely kflew what 
ct^nfort was while she was away^ ' 

“ Any notes or messages fSr me, Louiaa ?” he 
inquired, before resigning himself to his domestic 
luxuries. 

“Alas, yes!” she replied, handing him two 
or three from their appointed aeceptacle. 

“ These will all do to-morro^,’’ he cried; “ so 
make tea while I change my coat.” a direction 
which was gladly obeyed. On his re^m he 
flung the books on a distant table, stretched 
himself out wifh feet on fender, coaxed his dog 
with one hand, and stirred his steaming cup with 
the other. 

“ I wish I were a clergyman,” were his first 
worils. 

“ To have parsonage comforts without getting 
wet through in earning them, I suppose,” saidf 
Louisa, laughing. 

“ You are far from the mark, Louisa.” 

Louisa made many guesses, all wrong, about 
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capricious patients, provoking consulting physi¬ 
cians, unprji^ bills, jealous competitors, and 
Other causps o£ apnoyance. 

“ No, no, dear. It is a deeper matter than 
fny of these. The greatest question now moving 
in the world is, * WhaA is charity V ” 

“Ala^, yes! And who can answer it? John¬ 
son gave a (jefyient answer, and Paley a wrong 
one: and’who can wondef that multitudes mak'o 
mistakes after them ?” 

“ A clergyman, Louisa, a wise clergyman who 
discerns ‘times and seasons, may set many right; 
and God kn^s how many need it! He will not 
follow qp a text frofn Paul with a definition from 
Johnson and ah' exhortation from Paley. He 
will not suppose because chsKity once meant 
alms-giving, that it means it still; or that a 
kind-hearted nlaij must be right in thinking 
kindness of heart‘all-Bu(ficient, whether its mani¬ 
festation be injurious or beneficial. He will not 
jecommend keeping the heart soft by giving 
green gooseberries to a griped "child,—as he 
might fairly do if he carried out Paley’s prin¬ 
ciple to its extent.” 

“ A professional illustration,” replied Louisa. 
“ You want me to carry it on unto the better 
, charity of giving the child'bitter medicine. 'But, 
brother, let the clergyman preach as wisely and 
^benignantly as he may, why should you eirvy 
him? Cannot you, do not you,^ preach as 
eloquenUy by example ?” 

“ That U the very thing,” replied her brother. 
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“ I am afraid my example preaches against nay 
principles.—0, dear, if it was but as easy to 
know how to (Jo right as to doJt 

“ What can have wounded your conscience 
to-day?” replied Louisa. “ You are generallj 
as ready in applying principles as decided in 
acting upon them. ‘What cai^ have placed you 
in a new position since morning^” 

“ Nothing ; but mjiseyes are more «pened to 
that in which I already stood; and really, 
Louisa, it is a very questionable one. 1 will 
tell you.—I am a medicJl officer of» various 
charities which would be good if benevolent 
infention and careful raana^m^nt *could make 
them so, but of the tendency df* which I think 
very ill. The question is, whether I am not 
doing more harm than good by officiating at the 
Dispensary and Lying-m Hysfital, while it is 
clear to me that the absence sf these charities 
would be an absence of evil to society ?” 

“ You must remember, brother, thtrt your 
secession wouftl have no other effect than*to put 
another medical officer in your -place. I am 
afraid you are* not yerof consequence enough,” 
laughing, “ to show that these institutions must 
stand or fall with you.” 

“*rhat argument of yours, Losisa, has done 
long and good service to manyh bad*cause.* I 
can allow it no moi% weight with me than witl^ 
a discontented Catholic in good old Luther’s 
days. No: my plea to my own dmibts has 
hitherto been that my office gave me the oppoiSi 
tunity of promoting my own views both among 
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tke benefastors and the poor; but I begin tc 
think I may do so much more effectually by 
resigning my ^office in those charities which I 
consider to be doing barm, openly stating my 
jreaaoDs, of course.” 

“ Have you long meditated this, brother ?” 

“ Yes, for several months; but a particular 
circumstance has roused my attention to-day. 
These anniversary timesi always disgust me,. - 
tliese stated periods for lauding the benevolent 
and exhibiting the beneiited. I am sure the an¬ 
nual dinner would- be better attended by the 
aubscribers ^o the Dispensary, for instance, if 
the custom hf parading round the room as many 
of the patient# as could be got hold of were dis- 
con^ued. But it is the matter of fact of the 
Beport, and the way in which it is viewed by 
the patrons, that has startled me io-Say. I was 
leferred to, as usual, by the secretary and one 
or two more for information respecting certain 
classes of patients, and 1 was shown the Report 
which‘ is ■ to be read after dinBer to-morrow. 
You will scarcely guess what is the principal 
topic of congratulation in it.” 

»?|That Lord B-takes the chair to-morrow, 

perimps ? Now, do not look angry, but let me 
guess again.* That the SBudbacriptions haVA in- 
croased 

_ “ Aim in an opposite direction, and you will 

'hit it.” 

“ That the funds are insufficient i Can this 

hear 

** Just so. The number of patients has in- 
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creased so much, that a further appeal is maie 
to the public in behaff of this admirable cliarity, 
which lias this year relieved just*double the 
number it relieved ten years ago.’* 

“ I thought,” said Louisa, “ that its primary 
recommendation, ten years ago, was that it was 
to lessen the amount of sickness among the 
poor.” 

“ True,” replied her,brother ; iTndtupon this 
understanding many subscribed who are now 
rejoicing over the numBers of the sick. If the 
plague were to visit us, liiey might *360 the 
matter in its right light. They wowld scarcely 
rejoice that five hundred mare vferi? brought to 
the pest-house daily.” 

“ But how Carnes the increase ? ” inspired 
Louisa. “ I understand it in the case of the 
Lying-in Charity, which* seems to me the worst 
in existence, except perhaps foundling hospitals; 
but this is different——” 

“ From all dther institutions, it is to be 
hoped,” interrupted her brother. “ It* is dread¬ 
ful to see the numbers of poor women disap¬ 
pointed of a reception ^t the last moment, and 
lotaliy unprovided. The more are admitte(||the 
more are thus disappointed; and those who are 
relieved quit the hospital in a’ miserable state of 
destitution.” 

“ Probably, brother. What else txmld be 
expected under so direct a bounty on improvi¬ 
dence—under so high a premium on population? 
But how do you imagine the number of sick in-j 
creases so fast ? Are ybur Dispensary patients 
8 B 
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kL 4il« |(ro|Kwtion to the general increase of 
numbers •ift l^-place ?” 

“ Alas, nJj I, They are much more numerous. 
Not only do numbers increase very rapidly; but 
Srom their increasing beyond the means of com- 
iwtable subsistence, the people are subject to a 
multitude of diseases arising from hardship alone. 
It would make your heart ache if I were to tell 
you how Jafge' a proport’on of my Dispensar/ 
patients are children born puny from the desti- 
tntioa of their parents, or‘ weakly boys and girls, 
Btunt^ ky bad nursing, or women who want rest 
and warmth «nW (han medicine, or men whom 
1< can never oi^ until ^ey are provided wifh 
better food.” 

“ How you must wish somatimes that your 
sultry wu stocked with coals and butcher’s 
nmatS” 

If k were, Xmuisa, the evil would only be 
iaereased, provided this sort of medicine were 
gttwn gratis, like my drugs, v^here is harm 
enotti^ dotm by the poor taking for granted that 
they are to be supplied with medicine and advice 
gtMlis aH their lives: ^e evil is inbreasing every 
day ly looking on assistance in chiM-birth 
as ih^r ckic; atift if they learn to expect food 
mad warmth ha hka ’mann^ tiieir misery win be 
SDomdete.” 

•♦■Blit wlad can we do,‘brother? Distress 
*lalata: ho immediiu* remedy is in the hands of 
tike wsr thomadves. What can be done T’ 

^?&aaa iwe ^ffieultws. Louisa, whidt dog the 
bMlI if «U M kotiti^OiUh-^We nm do this. 
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We must make the best of a vast amount $£ 
present misefy, thankful that we see at lengA 
the error of having caused it. We'rflust steadily 
refuse to increase it, and employ all tSe energies 
of thinking heads and benevolent hearts in pre« 
venting its recurrence, ^d shortening to thi 
utmost its duration. Here is ample scope foi 
all the tenderness of sensibifily which Moralists 
would encourage, and«for all tlife tffisdom which 
can alone convert that tenderness into true 
charity." 

“ What should be our fir* step^^brotlmr f" 

“ To ascertain clearly the j^bkrn which we 
aife to solve. The grand question ‘seems to me 
to be this —How to reduce ihe»num^ of ike 
indigent ? which includes, of course, the question, 
How to prevent the poor becoming indigent I” 

“ If this had been the* problem originally pro¬ 
posed, brother, there would have been little indi¬ 
gence now; but formerly people looked no 
farther than the Immediate relief of distress, and 
thought the reality of the misery a sufficient 
warrant for alms-giving.’’ 

“ And whalf is the oensequence, Leinsa 7 Just 
this: that the funds raised for the relief of .pa«» 
perism in this country exceed .threefold the tohd 
revenues of Swedew<<ftnd Benmatdt. Ay} ow 
charitable fund exceeds the whole revenues of* 
Spain; and yet distress is more prevalent than 
ever, and ^es on to increase every year. Tim 
failure of British benevolence, vast «S it » in 
amount, has hitherto been complete; mid ell fp{ 
want of right dueorion." 
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Well, brother, how would you direct it? 
How would you set about lessening the number 
of the indigent, 

“ I would aim at two objects : increasing the 
Jund on which labourers subsist, and proportion¬ 
ing their numbers to this fund.—For the first of 
these purposes, not only should the usual means 
of increasing gapital be actively plied, but the 
immense ‘amount which os now unproductive^/ 
consumed by the indigent should be applied to 
purposes of production.' This cannot be done 
suddenly); but it rf/iould be done intrepidly, 
steadily, anti at a gradually increasing rate. 
This w^uld Jiarfe tbw effect, at the same time, ’of 
fulfilling the cither important object,—that of 
limiting the number of copsumees to a due pro¬ 
portion to the fund on which they subsist.” 

“ You would gradually abolish all charitable 
institutions then—^—O no! not all. There are 
some that neither lessen capital nor increase 
population. You would let such remain.” 

” There are some which I would extend as 
vigorously and perseveringly as possible ; viz., 
all which have the enlightenment bf the people 
for their object. Schools should be multiplied 
and improved without any other limit than the 
number and capabilities of the people.” > 

* ‘tiWhatf all‘Schools? Schools where main¬ 
tenance is given as well as education ?” 

“ The maintenance part of the plan should be 
dropped, and the instruction remain.” 

,, ” But, brother, if one great evil of gratuitous 
assistance is that the poor become dependent 
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upon a false support, does not this apply in tjje 
case of a graduitous (Wucation ?” , 

“ The time will come, I trust, TUbuisa, when, 
the poorer cfasses will provid# wholly for them¬ 
selves and their families; but at present we must 
be content with making them provide what h 
essential to existence. to enable them to do 
this, they must be educated ; and as edtication is 
saot essential to existence, we rilay'favrly offer it 
gratis till they have learned to consider it indis¬ 
pensable. Even now, I would have all theue pay 
something for the education of theij children 
who can ; but let all be educated, ivhether they 
|>!iy or not.” 

“ The blind, and the deaf .and dumb, I sup¬ 
pose, among others 1" 

“ Yes; and in these cases I would allow of 
maintenance also, since the unproductive con¬ 
sumption of capital in these cases is so small as 
to be imperceptible, and such relief does not act 
as a premium upon population. A man will 
scarcely be ki any degree induced to marry by 
the prospect of his blind or deaf children being 
taken off his'hands, as the chances are ten thou¬ 
sand to one against any of his offspring being 
thus infirm. Such relief shbuld be given till 
there are none to clssm it.” 

“ I heard the other day, brother, of a marjia^ 
taking place between a blind man and woman in 
the asylum at X-^ 

“ Indeed! If anything could make me put 
these institutions on my proscribed list, it would 
be such a fact as that. The man could play uie 

E 3 
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ocgan, and the woman knit, and make sash-line, 

T ^ 

1 suppose i ^ 

“ Just sd; and they could eaph do several 
other things, but,’of course, not those common 
otBces which are essential to the rearing of a 
family. It struck me,, immediately as a crime 
against society, \yell—wliat other charities 
should stand ?” ^ 

“ WhateveV else I resign, Lotiisa, I shaK 
retain my office at the Casualty Hospital. I 
hope tihis kind of relief will be dispensed with in 
a future ^e; but tlfc people are not yet in a 
condition to provide against the fractures, wounds 
and bruises v^PiiitSi bWail them in following their 
occupations. This institution may rank with 
Blind Asylums.’’ 

“ And what do you. think of alms-houses for 
the aged ?” 

“That they are. very bad things. Only con¬ 
sider the numbers of young people that marry 
under the expectation of gelling their helj)les8 
parents “maintained by the public! There are 
cases of peculiar hardship, through deprivation of 
natural protection, where 4he ag*l should be 
taken care of by the public. But the instances 
are very rare wheVe old people have no rela¬ 
tions ; and it sjjoulcf’ be as amiversal a rule that 
working man should support their parents, as 
that they should support their children. If this 
Tide were allowed, we might see some revival of 
that genial spirit of charity and* social duty 
among the poor, whose extinction we are apt to 
mbum, without reflecting that we ourselves have 
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caused it by the injudicious direction of our o\w» 
benevolence.'*—This feminds me of the Bridge- 
mans. Mark how those poor^cliifdren are dis¬ 
posed of. Two are taken care*of by cfistant rela¬ 
tions who have never in their lives accepted ch^ 
rity, except the schooling; of their children. A 
nearer relation, whu has, to^y knowledge, use¬ 
lessly consumed many a pound of the cliaritable 
4ind, sends the other 4vo to the workhouse.” 

“ A case very appropriate to what you have 
been saying, brother. * But how is poor Sally ? 
Can nothing save her sight#” 

” Nothing, 1 fear. I have already spoken of 
h« case to several governors^f thS Jflind Asylum, 
where I hope she may be receiwd on fl>e first 
vacancy. The JMarshalls are too sensible, I am 
sure, not to see the advantage of getting her 
placed there; and it mtfy be tlte means of re¬ 
leasing one of the others from the workhouse.” 

Louisa now related her morning’s adventures. 
Jler brother smiled as he warned her that she 
would, no doubt, be pronounced an eccentric 
young woman by Mr. Nugent, and declared that 
lie thought her in thesway to be admirably dis¬ 
ciplined, between the railings of Mrs. Wilkes, the 
rude wonder of the paupers, and the more refined 
spec^ilations of thoaewvho had different notions 
of charity from herself. 

Louisa considered that an important consti¬ 
tuent of charity was its cajiability of “ bearing 
all things.”* She blushed while she described to 
her best friend the little trials she was exposei^ 
to in her attempts to do good. Abuse from. 
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hi^ggars she'little regarded, as it was the portion 
of all who passed along tHe streets of this ill- 
regulated cit^ without giving alms; much liarder 
things to *bear* \fere the astonishment of her 
follow-members of the school committee at her 
Refusing to sanction large gifts of clotliing to the 
children; the glances of the yisitors of the soup 
and blanket cliaritics, when she declined sub¬ 
scribing and' yfelding her,, services ; and, abov;* 
all, the observations of relatives whom she re¬ 
spected, and old friends whom she loved, on the 
hardnesSjOf heart arvil laxity of principle shown 
by those whe thought and acted as she did. 

“ Laxity (ft jjpincijde !’' exclaimed her brother. 
“ That is a singular charge to bring in such a 
case ;—as if less vigour of jrrincyjle was required 
to reflect on the wisest, and to adopt unusual, 
methods of doing good' than to let kindly emo¬ 
tions run in the riits of ancient institutions! I 
should say that the vigour of principle is on your 
side.” 

“ Better make no decision about it, brother. 
It is not the province of charity to meddle with 
motives, whatever its real province may be.— 
But about your medical offices;—it seems to me 
that you must resign them, tlnnking as you do.” 

“ And then^whaf a hard«hearted, brutal fejlow 
"I shall be thought,” said her brother, smiling. 

“ No, no; only an oddity. But the specu¬ 
lations upon you may prove good for the cause 
of charity.” 

“It shall be done, Louisa; and that as soon 
as we have determined on the best manner. I 
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shall give uft the Dispensary and the Lying-ili 
Charity, and keep the Casualty ftt)spilal. As 
for the Worklwuse Infirmary—*—.’’ 

“ Ay; I was wondering what you would say 
to that.” • 

“ I like it no better, l»t considerably worse, 
than many others;'but it stands on a/lifferent 
footing, inasmuch as it is established by law; 
atid it seems to me thfct I must follow bther me¬ 
thods of abolition than, that of withdrawing my 
services. There is no place of appeal for'such 
an act, as there is in the case of 'ftjluntary 
clj/irity.” , • 

“ There is little enoughrthat is volu»tary in 
this case, to be sure, brother. "Such complaints 
about the rate fft)m tire payers ! Such an asser¬ 
tion on the part of the jjoor of their right to a 
maintenance by the state ! Whence arises this 
right ?” 

“ [ do not admit it,” replied her brother. 
“ Those who do admit it, differ respecting its 
origin. Some*assert the right of every individual 
born into any ^.-ommunity to a maintenance from 
the state; regarding ^le state and its members 
as holding the relation of parent and children. 
This seems to me alt^gether.-a fallacy;—«rigi- 
natifig in benevoleht feelings, nb doubt, but, 
supported only by a false analogy. The sftite 
cannot control the number of its members, nor* 
increase, at its will, the subsistence-fund; and, 
therefore, if it be engaged to support all the mem¬ 
bers that might be born to it, it would engage* 
for more than it might have the power to per*' 
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Jum.—Others, who admij this in^ the abstract, 
for the|right of the indigent "of Great Bri- 
tasu to a mayitgnance from the state, on the 
ground o^ the disabilities to which the poor are 
^eculifrly liable in this country, from the aristo¬ 
cratic nature of some /if our institutions, the op¬ 
pressive amount of tstsation, and its pressure 
upon the lower ^classes. I admit a claim to relief 
here ; but the relief should not be given, evs.i 
could it be effectual, in the shape of an arbitrary 
institution like that of our pauper system. The 
only appropriate relffef is to be found in the re¬ 
moval of tm: grievances complained of; in the 
modification^ofcertein of our institutions; in fie 
lightening, and? yet more, in the equalization of 
taxation.—Mark what a state we have arrived at 
from our mistaken recognition of this right to 
support! ThoiSgb the subsistence-fund has in¬ 
creased at a rapid rate within a hundred years, 
through the improvements introduced by art and 
civilization, the poor-rate has, in that time, in¬ 
creased from five or six hundred thousand pounds 
a-year to upwards of eight millions!” 

“ Some say,” observed? his sister, “ that it is 
not the recognition of the right which has caused 
the miscliief, but the imperfect fulfilment of tlie 
original law. i You l(ttow*better than I whether 
*11116 is true.” 

“ It is clear,” replied her brother, “ that nei¬ 
ther the letter nor the spirit of the original law 
was adhered to; but it is also clear that, in that 
.law, the state promised more than it couM per¬ 
form. Did you ever read the famous clause of 
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the famous 43d of Elizabeth ? No ? There lie^ 
Elackstone. *I will show it you.’’ 

“ But first tpll me what state,tl«s poyr were in 
when that act was passed.” 

“ For the credit of Elizabeth’s government, i^ 
is certainly necessary to premise what you in¬ 
quire about.—From ‘the year 597, that^is, from 
Pope Gregory's time, titlies pai^ ty the clergy 
vfcre expressly directed to be divided 'into four 
parts, as Blackstone here tells us, you see; one 
part for the bishops, one for the clergyman, in¬ 
cumbent, or parson ; one fo^repairing and keep¬ 
ing up the church ; and one for the Jnaintenance 
of the poor.” 

“ But do the clergy pay a fotfrlh part of their 
tithes to the po* ?” . 

“ O no,” replied her brother, laughing. “ That 
troublesome order was got riiof many hundred 
years ago; and so was the clattse respecting the 
share of the bishops; so that tithes became, in a 
short time, a very pretty consideration. Well; 
though some fiotice of the poor was occasionally 
taken by the legislature, no complaints of their 
state made much nofie till Henry VI11. sup¬ 
pressed the monasteries. These monasteries 
had supported crowds of idle poor, who were 
now*turned loose upSn the country; and with 
them a multitude of vagabond mhnk8,Vho wfere 
a nuisance to the vfhole kingdom. It became 
necessary ^ stop the roaming, begging, and 
thieving, which went on to the dismay and injury 
of all honest peimle; and for this purpose, the, 
famous act oi Elizabeth was framed. Thi*. 
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Statute enacvs, ‘ That the churchwardens and 
overseers sha^l take order? from lime to time, 
(with the consent of two or more justices,) for 
setting to*wort flic children of all such whose 
parents shall not be thought able to keep and 
maintain their children^; and also for setting to 
work all such persons, married or unmarried, 
having iSo means to maintain them, and using 
no ordinary 6r daily trade ^o get their living bys; 
and also to raise, by taxation, &c., a convenient 
stock pf flax, to set the pbor on work ; and also 
competet)^ sums of money for and towards the 
necessary rei-ief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, 
and Bucli othdr Among, them, being poor and nbt 
able to'work.’ « You see how this is aimed at 
vagabonds as well as designed ftw the impotent. 
Many a monkish bosom, no doubt, heaved a sigh 
at the mention of ‘ a convenient stock of flax.’ ” 

“ Surely, brother,” said Louisa, “ the state 
promises by this act just what you said no state 
could fairly promise, without having the control 
of 1(8 numbers; it promises to support ail its 
indigent members.” 

“It does; and it pranises another thing 
equally impossible of fulfilment Here is an en¬ 
gagement to find employment for all who would 
not or could npt procure it for themselves. Now, 
us the employment of labour must depend on the 
amount of the subsistence-fund, no law on earth 
•ban enforce the employment of more labour than 
that fund can support.” 

“ Then this promise has not been fulfilled, I 
suppose ?" 
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“ Many attempts ^lave been made to fulfil ■ft, 
all of wliich have bad the effect o* ^liverting in¬ 
dustry from Us natural cbant;^!,.and, taking the 
occupation of the independent labourer out of 
Ids hands to put it into that of the pauper. Th^s 
is so ruinous an operation^hat the wonder is how 
the pauper system ’has Waited to swaljpw tij) all 
our resources, and make us a nafioy of paupers.” 
• “ In which case,’^ observed LouiJa, “ the 
state would be found tp have engaged to main¬ 
tain itself in a pauper condition. AVhat a bltindcr! 
Twenty-four millions of pSupcrs aj;e Abound by 
law to maintain twenty-four millions of paupers !” 

*“ This is the conditiorP^e ^lall infallibly be 
brought to, Louisa, tinless we ftilte speedy means 
to stop ourselv%s. We are rolling down faster 
and faster towards the gulf, and two of our 
three estates, Lords and C«m\nons, have de¬ 
clared that we shall soon be in*it;—that in a few 
more years the profits of all kind of property 
will be absorbed by the increasing rates, and 
capital will tHerefore cease to be investetf; land 
will be let ou^ of cultivation, manufactures will 
be discontinued, commerce will cease, and the 
nation become a vast congregation of paupers.” 

“ Dreadful! brother. Itow can we all go 
quidtly about our daily business with such a, 
prospect before us ?” 

” A large proportion of the nation knows, 
little abouf^ the matter: some hope that fate, or 
Providence, or something will interfere to save 
us; others think that it is no business of theirs.^ 
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ami those whoie business it«is are af a Joss wliat 
to do.” . ' 

“ But liow long*lias tliere been so mucli cause 
for alarm ?” 

Only within a few years. Tlianks to the 
ungracious mode of executing the law, it cfTectcd 
less mischief during'a century and a half than 
might have fceea anticijiated. When persons 
could be relieved only in llfeir own parishes, ani< 
when that relief was given in a manner which 
expose'd the applicant to a feeling of degradation 
among his neighbours, few asked relief who 
could by any weans subsist without it. Work- 
houses, too, werf regarded as odious jilaces, and 
to the workhouse paupers must go, in those days, 
if out of employ; and all who hid any sense of 
comfort or decency delayed to the very last mo¬ 
ment classing thenrselvcs with paupers. So that, 
up to 1793, the state was less burdened with pau¬ 
perism than, from the bad system it had adopted, 
it deser«ed.” 

“ What makes you fix that precise date ?’’ 

“ Because in that year a„,cliange,took place in 
the administration of the poor-laws, which has 
altered the state of the country disastrously. 
There was a scarcity that, season, and conse¬ 
quently mush digiculty with our paupers, among 
whom now appeared not oqly the helpless, but 
•able-bodied, industrious men, who could no longer 
maintain their families. It was mc^t unfortu¬ 
nately agreed by the county magistrates, first 
Berkshire, and afterwards of other parts of 
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the middle and soutI> of England/that such and 
such ought to he and sliould heJcfiforlh be the 
weekly incoiije of the labousing psior; and a 
table was published, exhibiting the proportions of 
this income according to the size of families at*d 
the price of bread.” • 

“ But how could’that mAd the matter ?” ex¬ 
claimed Louisa. “ These mafjistjates and the 
jiublic could not increase the (juantit/ of bread, 
and where was the usc^ then, of giving money ? 
It was merely taking bread from those who had 
earned it, to give it to those who hiyl rfbt.” 

“ Just so ; but tliese magistrjtqjj did not hap¬ 
pen to view the matter as “f'ou d^o; and *ve have 
great cause to rue their short-sightedness.— 
Mark liovv the system has worked!—All labourers 
are given to understand, that they ought to have 
a gallon loaf of wheaten bread weekly for each 
member of their families, and *one over; that is, 
three loaves for two pcojile, and eleven for ten. 
John comes and says that his wife a«d four 
children and himself must have seven loaves, 
costing twelv§ shillirjgs; but that he can earn 
only nine shillings. As a matter of course, three 
shillings are given him from the parish.—Next 
comes Will. He ha# a wifd and six children, 
and’must have nine loaves, or ^ourtejn shilling* 
and eightpence. Jle earns ten shillings, and 
receives the rest from the parish. Hal is a va-' 
gabond whom no capitalist will admit within his 
gates. Work is out of the question; but his 
family must be fed, and want eight loaves 
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tfte parish pa^ts him thirtee* sliillings and eight- 
pence.” 

“ So thait, in’fsct,” observed Looisa, “eleven 
loaves are e.arned by these three families, and the 
twelve still deficient are taken from other earners. 
How very unjust! Row very ruinous! But 
does thisddnd of mahagement still go on ?” 

“ Universailly<n the agricultural counties, with 
such slight variations as rfTe introduced by locfd 
circumstances.—Great allowance must be made 
for the pressure of tyfficulties at the time when 
this syste*m »vas adopted ; but the system itself is 
execrable, hoi^e^'er well-meaning its authors. TJic 
industry of the Ipjver classes has been half ruined 
by it, and their sense of independence almost 
annihilated. The public burdeffs have become 
well nigh overvyhelming; and the proportion of 
supply and demand in all the departments of 
industry is so deranged that there is no saying 
when it can be rectified!’’ 

“ It.is rather hard upon the popr,” observed 
Louisa, “ that we should complain of their impro¬ 
vidence wlien we bribe thepi to it, by promising 
subsistence at all events. Paupers will spend and 
marry faster than their betters as long as this 
system lasts.” 

1. It makes ope indignant to see it,” replied 
her brother. “ I am now attending an industrious 
young man, a shopkeeper, who has been at¬ 
tached for years, but will not marry^itill his cir¬ 
cumstances justify it. He has paid more to the 
rtites every year; and half a dozen vagabond 
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paupers have marri(|l in his pari^ during the 
time tliat he has been waiting.” * 

“ All Ihese^ things, brother, {jring its round to 
the question, what are we to do T 

“ I'ou must enlighten the children in your 
school, and all the poor ^ou have any influence 
over, Louisa. As for nie,-»it is unnecessary to 
open my lips upon it to my country patients, 
f<r J seldom enter a 5|irmhousc *wiflio«t hearing 
complaints of the system. But our towns are too 
quiet about the matter. General, calm, enlight¬ 
ened deliberation is required, and th^ without 
loss of time.—I am prepared wifli testimony 
respecting the increase of •eicknAs'and mortality 
which accompanies the augmSntalion of the 
poor-rate. Most hajgry should I be to have the 
opportunity of delivering it.’’ 

“ Our wise men,” said Lqutea, “ must start 
afresh the old question, and* the nation must 
gather round them to be taught anew, ‘ ff'Aat is 
Charity ?’ ” 


ChjS>ter IV. 

PATJPER LIFE. 

No one could pass the gates of the workhouse 
on pay-day without seeing how much misery 
existed among the claimants of out-door relftf; 

F 3 
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butt few couldvjuess, withou{ following these ap¬ 
plicants to tl\efr homes, how much guilt attended, 
not only thpir poverty, but the adyanceinent of 
their claims;—guilt which would never have 
b^en dreamed of unless suggested and encouraged 
by a system which destroys the natural connexion 
between labour and it^ rewards. 

Mrs. Bell’^ husband was now out of work, 
after having earned and ragularly spent twenty« 
five shillings a week for^ many months. His 
third child had died after a long illness, and one 
which hadi pmved exjiensive to the parish, from 
whence this femily now derived four and sixpence 
a week. , Mrs. liell, wS.o always went herself to 
receive the weelfi;? allowance, lest her husband, 
through his dislike of the 4 business, should not 
“ manage it cleverly,” took credit to herself for 
having given no’iiop that the doctor need not 
take any more trouble about her poor boy, as he 
was past hope and nothmg more could be done 
for him^; but she omitteel to state the reason of 
his being past hope, (viz., that h 4 was dead,) 
because it would have been inconvenient to give 
up the allowance received *bn his ‘account. So 
no doctor came to ask awkward questions, and 
the money was a great comfort indeed. Mrs. 
Bell had truly'managed tha whole matter vfcry 
^ cldverly.”*' Slid got another blanket, even out 
*pf due season, becausg the bo;^ was apt to be cold 
at night The Sick Poor Society allojved her a 
certain sum weekly as long as the child lived ; 
a«d two or three kind neighbours gave her leave 
at their houses when they had a wholesome 
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joint for dinner, to farry away a f/ce and vege¬ 
tables for llie patient; and if al 7 jhese desired 
her to call 90 the same day, ghe panaged to 
borrow a couple of basins and obey directions ; 
for though the patient could not eat three dinne,^3 
at a time, nor perhaps,even one, there were 
others in the house* who liked savoury meat, and 
it was only returning their thanks Jor tlie “ nou- 
•ishing cordial” in ^loor Bob^s name. Then 
came the lamentations over the impossibility of 
burying him decently, iind the thanksgivings for 
a half-crown here and tifcre for ^h% purpose ; 
and then hints about any old rag of black, and 
file pain to maternal ^elingS ^f hjving no 
mourning for so dear a child*;‘and the tears at 
sight of the bkek staff gown, and the black silk 
bonnet, and the black cotton shawl,—all so much 
too good for her before thfy'were put into her 
hands, but pronounced rusty*, rotten old rubbish 
when surveyed at home. Then came the com¬ 
mands to the children to say nothing about Bob 
unless they ^ere asked, and the jealousy of that 
prying, malicious old widow Pine, who peeped 
through her lattice a full hour before she should 
properly have awaked, and just in time, to see the 
coffin carried out of the yard. Lastly, came the 
subtraction of poor*Bob’s parislp allowance from 
the rest before .the money was*deliv?red intn hSr 
husband’s hand. ‘The early waking of widow 
Pine, anj the use she might make of what she 
saw, no mortal could prevent ; but all that 
devolved upon herself, Mrs. Bell flattered herself 
that she had “ managed very cleverly.” 
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.One day w^en she was going to tlio vvorkliouse 
for her allowance, her husband accOm]>anieJ lier 
part of the \Vay. Widow Pine was before tliera 
in the strifet, ^tefjiing feebly along, supported 
by a stick in one hand and by the wall on the 
other side. 

“ She’ll trip over^ tl’ie tatters of her gown,’’ 
exclaimed Bell. “ Poor old soul! she is not fit 
to walk the streets,—bent ^double, and ready t^ 
be knocked down by the first push. She will 
not trouble the parish long.” 

“ She will die in tlK: streets,” replied his wife, 
‘‘ and with bSd words in her mouth. She is for 
ever prying cat pocple’s affairs, and saying 
malicious things* of her neighbours. The old 
hypocrite ! she sits see-sawing her^lf, and drawl¬ 
ing hymns while she CQUibs her grey hair that 
never was cut, and all the while pricking up her 
ears for scandal.” 

“ You and she never had much love to lose,” 
replied Bell, obeying his wife’s motion to cross 
the street to avoid passing at the widow’s elbow. 
She saw them, however, and sent her well-known 
piping after them, striking- the pavement with 
her stick, to attract the notice of the passers by. 

“ I wish you joy of your blue gown, Mrs. 
Bell! ’Tis no^reat thing‘•to lose a child that 
c&mes to life- agair. every parish pay-day!” 

“Never mind the old wretch,” said Bell. 
“By the by, I have observed you put off your 
black sometimes. What is it for ?” 

“ The officers are so quick-sighted about a 
They might take off some pay if 
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they knew I,hacl a fiKend tliat vvoi/ld give me a 
gown ; and it really is a rag not wccth disputing 
about.” 

The husband was satisfied, hut much annoyed 
with the abuse that came from over the way. 

“ I'll crush you, yet!* railed the old woman. 
“ I can, and I wilP, such repack of kiiaves and 
liars as you are! You’ll soo» kear_ from the 
farish, I warrant yoa! You’ll soon be posted 
for cheats!” 

“ I say, goody, hold your foul tongue,'or I’ll 
correct you as you little think for,” <aM Bell. 

“ You ! what harm can you djjjjie, I wonder? 

-you that are lost, and T a hcjl^ persona” 

“ A. holy person ! How do you mean holy?” 
asked Bell, lai%hing.* 

“ How do you meaji holy!, Why, sure of 
heaven, to be sure. I’m sufe of heaven, I tell 
you, and you are lost! God has given me nothing 
else, for a miserable life I've had of it; but he 
has given mc^ grace, and is not that enough ?" 

“ You must keep it close locked up some¬ 
where, for never a (jne found out you had it,’’ 
said Mrs. Bell. “ I doubt the Talbots that have 
been so kind to you hp.ve never seen much of 
your grace.” 

^ Kind to me! The proud, piean, slandering 
folks! You little know the Talbots if you think 
they can be generous to anybody. They’ll meet 
you hereafter when I shall be in a better 
place 1” 

” That is pretty well,” said Bell, “ wheit.ydU 
have had bed and board, clothes and comfort, 
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from that faifcily from you^ youth up. Sujjpose 
I tell tliem what you say, neighbour.” 

“ As you pleasp. It is only wliat I have told 
them myself. I shall look to hear you curse 
them soon, Mrs. Bell, for they have been told 
how you take parish money for your dead child. 
So you ^ot a blanket to keep the boy warm ? 
He’s in a hc^t place now,—a little unregenerate 
devil as he was !* If he was not to be saved, yofi 
are well off to be rid of him so soon.” 

The husband and wife quickened their pace 
till they got out of tearing, the one full of dis¬ 
gust, the otlier of the fear of detection. Siie 
was anxious Ilf receive her money before the 
widow sfiould arlite; but there was already such 
a crowd about the gates that sht saw she must 
wait long for her turn. • 

Two of the pa'upf.rs had secured a seat on the 
door-step of an opposite house: the one, a well 
known beggar, whose occupation had never been 
effectually interfered with by the police; the 
other, a young man, who was je&red at as a 
stranger by some who weekly resorted to this 
place. One gave him joy' of his admission to 
the pauper brotherhood; another asked how he 
liked waiting on the grea't; a third observed that 
he could not jstdge till he had waited two hohrs 
in the snow*of a tvinter’s noon. 

“ Never fret yourself for their gibes. Hunt,” 
said Childe, the beggar. “ You are m,ore in the 
t^ay to do well than you have been this many a 
d?y. You may make what you will of the great, 
if jtW do but know how to set about it” 
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“ I’m' glaj to heal it,” said Ilint, fidgeting 
about in a state of groat agitation, “'I’m sure the 
ricli know wcdl enough what tiJ makoKif us. Not 
a word do we ever hear from them about our 
right to be kept from starvation ; and tliey exjieet 
us to be wonderfullv grateful for a p.arish dole, 
while they cut off if pound meat a week from 
every poor soul’s allowance witUin •yonder walls, 
ilhd advise us to mix rye with our wheaten 
bread.—’Tis true, as lim alive ! A man told me 
so just now as he came out^of yonder gate.” 

“ Well; let us get the pound of .^leat for our 
share if we can. I’ll bet you^l^agcr. Hunt, 
ril get a shilling a weeirhiorij^ut of liiiem for 
this very prank of theirs.” 

“ Done!” cfied Iflmt. “I bet you a penny 
roll they will be too sharp for ypu.’’ 

“A penny roll!” exclahned Childe. '‘A 
pint of wine is the lowest bet I ever lay, man. 
A pint of red port to be paid to-night. Come !” 

“ You mi^it as well ask me to bet a diamond,” 
said Hunt, laughing bitterly. “ How am I to 
get port wine ?” 

“ I’ll show you when our business here is 
done,” sjiid Childe. “ Ypur father was my friend, 
or I should not ope® my cdnfidgnce so easily. 
But just stand a minute at that woman’s el^ow, 
will you? Just tp screen me a bit. There; 
that will do. Don't look round till I bid you.” 

When Hunt had permission to look round, he 
scarcely knew his companion. Childe had slipped 
off his worsted stocking and bound it over, hfe 
forehead and ehin, so as to look very sickly. 
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He 8]ir‘mkle(l a few graii^i from his snuff-box 
into his eyes, so as to look blear-eyed, and forth¬ 
with set himsejf /.o tremble all over, except his 
right arm which appeared stiff. 

“ r have had a slight stroke of palsy tin’s 
week, you sec,” said h^ “ I can just get abroad 
to show that I m»st have" another shilling a 
week.—fiang it. Hunt, it is not worth the 
trouble for such a trifle, if jii, was not for the hot Jj’ 
Hunt thought a shilling a week no trifle, and 
wondered how Chikle came by such mighty 
notions, f ^ " 

“ Because I've an e at the end of my name, 
man, that’s afU*' That«little letter nukes a grekt 
man of'me. Iris worth house and feoard and 
tobacco and clothes to me.for the whole of my 
old age. You think I- anj^mad, I see ; but, 
hark’ec! did yoVi never hear o( Childe’s Hos¬ 
pital ?” <■ 

“ Yss ; near London. Is not it ?” 

“ l^s; and 1 have the next turn there, and a 
merry life I make of it till I get in,'" fearing that 
the confinement may be rather too close for my 
liking. However, it is not a thing to be sneezed 
at. 'riie money gathers so fast that ’lis thought 
we Childes shall have silver spoons by*the time 
I enter the brotherhood. I' like gentility, and I 
^’ould give “tip a little roving for the sake of it.” 

‘‘ But how had you the hick to get on the 
list ?” inquired Hunt “ Who befriended you?” 
* “ Lord bless you, how little you know about 
sijch things! 'Twas I befriended the trustees, 
not'*Jiey me. They are beholden to me for 
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saving tliem tlic troulle of searchirg farther felt 
a Child with hn e at the end of liis njme. None 
otliors vvill do by the terms of tjie.beq^iest, which 
is for the support of thirteen aged men of the 
same name with the pious founder.—A deal of 
pride in his piety, I doi4l)t. Hunt.—Well: the 
funds have grown and grown, and the trustees 
can’t use them up any how, though,their dinners 
aijd plate and knick-kgackeries are th6 finest of 
the fine. I’m told; and the thirteen aged men 
have all they ask for. * You should see what a 
figure I cut on the list of csndidateiv-^lone in 
my glory, as they say;—‘honest industry’— 
‘ «ndeserved poverty’—‘ i»firmitiS’’of advancing 
years,’ and so forth. I wonduT they did not 
make a soldier*or a sjilor of me at once,—‘ to 
justify their choice,’ as they finish by saying. 
Why, man, you look dolvnrigiithnvious !” 


“ I wish any great man of the name of Hunt 
had endowed an hospital,” sighed Hunt; but 
I am afraid there would be too many claimants 
to give me a ehance.” 

“ To be sure. There’s not one in ten thou¬ 


sand meets with such luck as mine. Bless you I 
there would be a string of Hunts a mile long, in 
such a case.” * . 

Aind the beggar thfew himself hack, laughing^ 
heartily ; but suddenly stopped, slUyin^, * 

“ Mercy! how nearly I had lost my bet! 
People in the palsy do not laugh, do they ? ” 

“ When* do you expect to get into this hos¬ 
pital ?" inquired Hunt, who could think of notliin^ 
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else; “ and ^low do you Iftep yourself so sleek 
meanwhile 1 ” 

“ I shaU depart, to tliat bolter place when any 
one of the old pensioners departs to a better 
still,” replied tlie beggar; “meanwhile, I grow 
fat in the way I will show you presently. Now 
for it. V- is our turh. Do \*ou keep just behind 
me and sec IjOW- I manage.” 

The method was worth watching. Childe Won 
his way slowly among the groups, preserving his 
paralytic appearance wonderfully, and exciting 
the comp.ts.5ion of all wlio took notice of him. 

“ And wh'^ may you be, friend ?” inquired 
the olTiccr, as Childe''approached the counter 
where the pay was being distributed. “ Bless 
me! Childe! My poor fellow',* bow you are 
altered! You have Imd a stfoke, I am afraid?" 

“ If it’s ordainotl that the gr.asshopper must 
become a burden, ’ said Childe, mumbling in bis 
speech, '* we must submit, and be thankful to 
have lived so long. But you will pot refuse me 
another shilling, sir.’’ 

The officer was about to comply, when an 
assistant who stood by him remarked that the 
applicant looked wondq,rfuIly ruddy for a para¬ 
lytic man, and thst his eyes were as bright as 
,)9ver. Hupt, Vho stood behind, jogged his arm, 
from which the* stick immediately fell. Childe 
appeared to make several ineffectual efforts to pick 
jt up, and looked imploringly towards the people 
behind him, as if complaining that they pressed 
•poj^him. The officer spoke sharply to Hunt,—. 
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“ Pick tlie md\'s stick, you brute! * Y(Ai 
knocked it out of bis hand, and you^tand slarinf; 
as if you lik^d to see how hoJj)lL*ss l/e is.—^'oii 
observe, Jolin, his rit,dit arm is quite useless. 
Give liim anotlier shilling.” 

Hunt wished lie had abstained from his prac¬ 
tical hint. JSeforef he cort(.l state his case, a 
woman got tlie officer's ear.—Siyalj Simpson, 
ajdnster, by name autl title. 5he wift a clean, 
tight little body, poofly dressed, and sickly in 
appearance. She aj>pcarcd excessively nervous, 
her eyes rolling and her Ifbad twil«h^ig inces¬ 
santly. She jileaded for more pay, saying that 
she had a note from (Jfle of the guardians re¬ 
specting it: but for this ndt? her trembling 
hands searchstl in vain, while she was pushed 
about by the people vvhp still continued to fill the 
room. • 

“ Make haste, good woman*,” said tlie officer. 
“ We can’t wait on you all day.’’ 

At this moment, the poor creature, turned 
round and swore a tremendous oath at a man 
who had taken upon him to hurry her. 

“ Upon my wor*d, that is pretty well for a 
spinster! ” observed th<^ officer. ‘‘If you are not 
satisfied with your ^y, madam. I would recom- 
me‘nd your going into the wdfkhouse. You 
have nobody dependent on yotf, I believe, ttnd*l 
should think the workhouse a very proper place 
for you,”. 

“ She has been there already,” said the as¬ 
sistant. ‘‘ Her tongue put me in mind of that. 

G 2 *' 
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The master tells me such oJltlis were never heard 
within the Vialls as this woman’s.'’ 

“ Merev', gCntfcmcn, what did J say?" asked 
the poor creature, whose eyes now rolled fright¬ 
fully. “ I am not myself at times, gentlemen, 
when I’m hurried, gentlemen. I have sucli a 
—such .'j—such a-’ strife and strangling here,’’ 
she continuCfl fretfully, tearing open her gown, 
and shaking herself like a'^assionate child. 

“ Well, well, that’s enough of your symp¬ 
toms ; we are not your doctors,’’ said the 
assistant^ take your money and make way.” 

In a hurrieJj.manner she closed her gown and 
drew back, forgi'Uing her money, which however 
Hunt put into her hand. 

“ Only two shillings!’’ c.xclaimed the poor 
creature, returning timidly to the counter. ” A’n’t 
I to have what t'iie gentleman recommended, 
then, sir?” 

“ You are to have no more money, so let us 
have w more words," said the officer. “ You 
have your full share already.’’ 

Mrs. Bell, whose period of waiting seemed 
coming to an end, advanced to say that Sarah 
Simpson was subject te flights at times, when 
she did not know what wwds came out of her 
month: but that she was a humble, pious Chris¬ 
tian as could be. 

“ I am afraid your recommendation is not 
worth much,” observed the officer. Let us 
see.—Your husband, yourself, and how many 
diild’sen ?” 
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Mrs. Bell, Buspectfig' herself suspected," licsK- 
t.iteJ vvliethef to say four or five. jShe shaped 
her answer dubiously,— 

“ Four and sixpence a week is what we have 
had, sir.” 

“ How many children ? ” thundered the 
officer. 

“ Four,” admitted the teri’ificd Mj’s. I5ell, who 
v,’j.s glad to get avvay.with thre? and’sixpence, 
and a rating from the men in authority, accom¬ 
panied by sneers and jests from the hearers. 
On her way home she laid the entirjt blame on 
the ill-nature of her neighbours, eyiecially on the 
spite of old widow Pine. ^ 

Hunt obtained a small allowtfnSe, and left the 
place, grumbling at its amount and at the pro¬ 
spect of having to spend it all in wine to pay his 
wager. Childe, however, g|iv6 him his first 
lesson in the mysteries of begging. Under the 
pretence of sport, he practised the art for the 
first time in a street on the outskirts of the city, 
through which many gentlemen passed in their 
way home to dinner from their counting-houses. 
Hunt was astonished* at his own success, and 
began to calculate how much alms might be 
given away in a year in Ihis single street, if he 
and Childe had the Pegging department all to 
themselves. It might be enough,* he thought? to' 
enable them to set up a shop.—When the parish 
clock struck eight, Childe came to him and said 
it was near* supper-time. Hunt was glad of it, 
for he was very hungry, having had nothing since, 
monuDg. ChiUde begged paidoa for the fredttom 
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of calling liim a fool, buv could ;iot conceive 
why he l)ad.jiot taken a chop in the middle of the 
day, as it " as hit custom to do; it was sticking 
rather too close to the main chance to sit without 
food from morning till evening for fear of miss¬ 
ing a monied passenger. 

ilunt followed liit tutor to a public-house in 
the heart of fhe^city, called the Cow and Snuffers. 
Hunt had’supposed this house too respectable/o 
be the resort of beggars but was informed that 
the fraternity thought nothing too good for them 
when theh day’s business was at an end, and the 
time of refreshment was come; not as it comes 
to poor,nrtizan3 in theii. sordid homes, but rathir 
to convivial men'of wealth. 

“ Stay!” said Childe, as they were about to 
enter the house. ‘‘ Ho_w much can you afford 
to spend? Fife ^shillings, I suppose, at the 
least.—Never start at such a trifle as that, man ! 
You will make it up between four and five to¬ 
morrow afternoon." 

Hunt had not intended to beg atiy more ; but 
he deferred the consideration of the matter for 
the present, and followed Childe to a small room 
upstairs, furnished with washing apparatus, and 
with a wardrobe well ktocked with respectable 
clothing. Three or four 'persons were already 
m '’ibis room dressing, their beggar apparel 
being thrown into a corner, and looking-glass, 
brushes, and towels, being all in requisition. 
’Hunt was declared, after a brushing, to be pre¬ 
sentable without a change of apparel, especially 
as 11& was a stranger. Childe was about to open 
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a door on th* same floor, when a waiter stopped 
his hand and intimated that they must mount 
higher, as the^room in questiotf tvas oeeupied by 
the monthly meeting of the Benefit Club. The 
cloth was laid upstairs, and it was hoped the 
apartment might be foun<> quite as comfortable. 

On the question being pnt.to tlie vcite among 
the beggars already assembled, it^wa* pronounced 
aa intolerable nuisance to be turned out of their 
apartment regularly t>nce a month by these 
shabby fellows, who were always thinking how 
they should save money ins'lcad of sfxjpding it. 
The landlord was rung for, and Requested to in¬ 
timate to the workpeople that a Jarge (cnvivial 
parly desired to change rooms with them. The 
landlord objected that the apartment had been 
positively engaged froqi the beginning by the 
club, and he could not thinic of turning them 
out. Being assailed, however? by various ques¬ 
tions,—how he could bring the two com|)anies 
into comparison ?—whether he could honesty de¬ 
clare that th*e custom of the club was worth 
more than a few shillings in the year?—and, 
lastly, how he would*like to lose the patronage 
of the beggars' company^?—ho consent^ to carry 
a message—the ansvjer to which was a civil re¬ 
fusal to budge. Message after* message was 
sent in vain. The club, having*ascertained*lhat 
there were unoccupied rooms in the hoose which 
would suit,the purpose of the other party as well, 
very properly chose to keep the landlord to his 
engagement. _ j* 

“ it’s monstrous, upon roy soul!" cried S lady 
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beggar, luaking her entrtSe.vvith a curtsey, which 
she had firjt practised on tlic boards of a barn, 
when personating Juliet,—“ it is really nion- 
etrouB to Ce poked into an attic in this way;— 
and to miss the view of the catliedral, too, wliich 
is so attractive to strangers!” 

The appearance of, tliis lady suggested a last 
appeal. 

“Tell them,' said Cljjlde, “ Jhat Uiere’s^a 
lady in the case,—a lady who is partial to the 
view of the cathedral.” 

The c^uh sent tl-cir compliments, and would 
be happy to accommodate the lady with a seat 
among them, 'vvlience. she might view the ca¬ 
thedral at leisure, while they settled their ac¬ 
counts. V 

The club were pronounced ill-mannered 
wretches, and the representations of the landlord 
about the probable overroasting of the geese 
were listened to. Supper was ordered. Roast 
goose top and bottom;—an informality for 
which'apology was made to Hunt, on the ground 
that the company liked nothing so well as goose 
in the prime of the pea-season;—abundance of 
pease; delicate lamb chops and asparagus, and 
80 forth. Hunt had never before beheld such a 
feast. 

' “«It will be long enough,” observed a junior 
member, “ before those shabby fellows below 
treat themselves with such a set-out as this. 1 
never liked their doings when I was an operative: 
I was one of tlie other sort.” 

“ Vf hat other sort ?” 
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“ One of tiic good livers, .ind not one of the 
frugiil. 1 and some friends of rninetused to sup 
something in .this fashion vvheh we (mrned near 
three guineas a week. We used to get our fowls 
from London.” 

“ Bravo! and what made you leave off trade?" 

“ 1 was turned off in bat times, anj 1 shall 
tell you no more; for I hate ty tWink of that 
welter of cold and water-gruel. My "hose was 
])osiuvely frost-bitten, ^nd my stomach like a 
wet bladder most part of the twenty-four hours. 
Pah ! it was horrid.” 

“ You would have exchanged conditions with 
offe of the frugal at that flTne, protjably ? 'J 

“ Why, I did envy one bis'bit of fire, and 
another his niets of bi«olh; and the next winter 
I may envy them ag,vin^ for I hear the magis¬ 
trates have got scent of me; li*it no more of that 
now.—Miss Molly, your vefy good health! 
May I ask what you have done with your seven 
small children ?” » 

“ Left som5 of them on the bridge, and the 
rest in the Butchers’-row, with directions where 
to find me when the lialfpence grow too heavy 
for them. I hope it is going to rain so that 
they will get little ; fcjr f don't want to be bored 
with*the brats any more to-nigbt.”' ^ ^ 

“ They must be quite too muclf for you soflie- 
times.” 

“ Ilangjt! they are. It is all I can do to, 
remember their parentage, in case of its being 
convenient to return them. Two of them are, 
getting to a troublesome age now,—so iiffper- 
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tineitt! I must really geiriJ of them, and bor¬ 
row another baby or two." * 

“ Gentlemep,’i said Cbilde, when the cloth 
was drawn and the door closed behind the waiter, 
“ we have long wanted a general-officer in oiir 
company, and I flattef myself 1 have found one 
who will fill the dep?rtment excellently, if he can 
be induced ^to join us. Hunt, what say you ? 
Will you*be on'e of us?”^ 

Hunt wished to know what would be expected 
of him. 

“ The fact is,” caid Childe, “ I took a hint 
during my travels last year, which is loo good 

to be let drop.* Genersi Y -, whom, as a bay, 

I used to seefTcviewing the troops, gained and 
drank himself down into pauperispi, and I met him 
last year walking the streets, not begging, but 
taking a vast deal of money; for it was whis¬ 
pered who he v/as, and everybody gave him 
something. ’Tis a case of the first water, you 
see, and it is a pity not to profit by it. You will 
find "your part very easy. You have only to let 
your beard grow a little, and walk barefoot and 
bareheaded, buttoning yoar coat up to your chin 
in the way of military men, and as if to hide the 
want of a shirt. You must look straight before 
you as if yon saw nobody, and keep your left 
hand in your bosom and your right by your side. 
You will find many a shilling put into it, I ex¬ 
pect, and very little copper.—If you think it as 
‘ well to vary the story, we can make' you an ad¬ 
miral, with some resemblance to a pig-tail; but 
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you are hardly round-shouldered enough for a 
seaman, and tliere is something in fhe upright 
military walk fliat catches the eye Tbettir.’’ 

Hunt liad some scruples of conscience, which 
were discovered and cornhated with wonderful 
address hy his tutor. Tljp argument which 
jwoved finally successful was, that if he'believed 
lie had a right to comfortable support, *nd could 
HOT obtain it cither by work, or hy allowance 
from the public fund, h? must get it in any way 
ho could.—Nobody inquirc4 vvhether# this per¬ 
mission was to extend to thieving, in %aso the 
gentry should take it into their heads to leave 
oft' giving alms; nor did any qsi» troubib him¬ 
self to considci;where^ short of murder, the line 
was to be drawn in the prosecution of this sup¬ 
posed right. Hunt had sdine confiused notion that 
the act of beggivg is inconsilt^nt with a daim 
of right: if he changed his petition into a de¬ 
mand, the act became one of highway robbery; 
between which and petty larceny and burglary, 
there are only degrees of the same guilt; there 
must be some flaw in* this reasoning, since the 
gallows stood at the end of it. It might have 
been proved to him that,* if he had the supposed 
right to support, he vftw now abottf to urge it in 
the wrong quarter; and that, thersfore.nro spqgies* 
of begging is defensible on this very ernnmon 
plea. It might also have been proved that the 
right itseins purely imaginary; but he was noW* 
in a company whence it was most convenient to 
banish all questions of right excejA those iof 
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volved in the settlement of bets, end of prece¬ 
dence in taking the chair. 

There was mu5h laughter at the sober folks 
below; the murmur of whose business-like voices 
rose occasionally during a pause, and who were 
heard descending thd stairs before the clock 
struck ter. The wafier just' then came up with 
a fresh supply of gin. Miss Molly having an in¬ 
clination for another glass*.- 

“ How much do thone people spend each 
time, pray,|” 

“ Twopence a-piece, and a shilling over.’’ 

In reply to the mirth which followed, Childe 
pointed'out thjt^the very object of their mcetin*g 
was the promotion of frugality; and that his 
only wonder therefore was, that they did not 
meet somewhere^ where they need spend nothing 
at all. 

The waiter, who had looked grave during the 
laugh, now observed that the members of the 
club drank so little because they had something 
better to do. They read the newspapers, and 
took an important part in ejections, and had the 
satisfaction of helping one another in many 
ways. He could speaV to the satisfaction of 
being a member of one o£ these clubs, and the 
,pride he felt in it. There was no occasion to 
fear any magistrate gr constable living, or to 
have anything to do with the parish; and they 
.were, moreover, prepared so as to be gt no man’s 
mercy in times of trouble and sickness; and 
when they were past work, there was a fund to 
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go to, over which tliey held a right; and tins, in 
his opinion, ’was worth more than jollity with 
want in prospect. The man w^s oraered away, 
and threatened with being thrown hut of the 
window for his impertinence, .and a riotous 
chorus was struck up on his disappearance ; but 
there were, possibl;^, otijcrj besides Hunt, wlio 
sighed at liis words, before they began to sing 
in praise of gin and revelry. • ’ . 

* 


Chapter V. 

COUSIN lnAHSriAUL’S CIIAKITIES, 

"Marshall was a member ot*,thc benefit club 
which met at the Cow and Snufi'ers. He had 
followed his father’s advice and example by en¬ 
rolling his n!»me in it while yet a very ^oung 
man ; and he was now every day farther from 
repenting that he had •thus invested the earnings 
of his youth. His companions, who knew him 
to be what is commonly failed^ ‘a poor creature,’ 
sniilad, .and said that his club serv%l him instead 
of a set of wits. He was not,a nran wl^ise' 
talents could have kept him afloat in bad times, 
and his club served adntirably for a cork-jacket. 
His wife, Who never seemed to have found out' 
how much cleverer she was than her husband, 
put the matter in a somewhat different Jight.* 

8 ii 
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Slie attributed to her husband all, the respecta¬ 
bility they were enabled to maintain, and which 
concealed i. from’’the knowledge .of many that 
Marshall earned but moderate wages from being 
a slow and dull, though steady workman. She 
gave him the credit, not only of the regularity of 
their littje houseliQJdj (which was, indeed, much 
promoted by the sobriety of his liabits,) but of 
the many kindnesses which they rendered to tbeir 
neighbours, — from sending in a fresh egg 
to an invalid next door, to taking home two 
orphanSpto be mafutained. If it had not been 
for her husband’s way of storing his earnings, 
as coiy^in Marshall trffiy observed, these offices 
of goodwill would have been out of the question ; 
and this observation, made now and then at the 
close of a hard day’s wtork, when Sally was try¬ 
ing to knit beside him, dropping, unperceived, 
as many stitches, poor girl! as she knitted, and 
when little Ann was at play among his own 
childfpn before the door, made the slow smile 
break over his grave face, and constituted him a 
happy man. 

Sally’s eyes grew daily worse. Mrs. Marshall 
had long suspected, but could never make sure 
of the fact, that she injured them much by crying. 
.As often as Sally had reason to suppose she was 
watched, she was read^ with the complaint “ My 
eyes always water so,;” ana how many of these 
.tears came from disease, and how many from 
grief, it was difficult to make out. She was 
.seldom merry, now and then a little fretful, but 
generally quiet and grave. Her great pleasures 
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were to sit beside cousin Marshall, on the* rare 
occasions when she could turn out 3 II the little 
ones to play, and mend clothes ef ,an jfternoon ; 
or to forget how old she was growing, and be 
taken on John Marshall’s knee, and rest her 
aching forehead on his sluiulder when he had an 
evening hour to spa»e. Frofn the one she heard 
many stories of her mother as a gyrl fSo bigger 
than' herself; and from,the other? tidings of Ned 
and Jane, when, as often happened, John had 
been to see them. Mrs. Marshall now began to 
intersj)erse frequent notices cf the Blind Asylum 
in her talk, trying to excite poor Sally’^ interest 
iif the customs, employwants, and advantages of 
the place; and she gave her buiftand a’private 
hint to do the* same, order to familiarise tlie 
girl with the thought of the place she must 
shortly go to. John obeyed, the Idnt; but he 
did it awkwardly. Whatever .was the subject 
now started in his presence, it always ended in 
praises of the Blind Asylum, and declarations 
how much he'should like to go there if it ^lould 
please the Almighty to take away his eyesight. 
Sally was not long fti fathoming the intention 
of this. At first she pressed down her foreheatl 
closer when John said * a-hejn’ on approaching 
the subject; but soon*she slid front his knee, and 
went away at the first sign. 

“ I think, John,*’ said his wife, one evening 
when this happened, “ poor Sally has heard 
enough for the present about this Asylum. It 
pains her sadly, I am afraid; but the time must 
be at hand, for she is very nearly blin#now; 

H 2 
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and !is to a vacancy, some of the ppople arc very 

“ I wag go'llj,' to say, wife, cine of them is 
(lead, and Sally can be got in on Saturday, as 
Mr. Burke bids me tell you. I met him to-day, 
and that was his message.” 

Cousin MarshalJ't thoughts were at once pain¬ 
fully divitledi, between satisfaction at having Sally 
thus comfortably provideil for, and the sorrow,,of 
parting with her; between the doubt how her 
clothes were to be got ready, and the dread of 
telling the^girl vvhal'was to come to pass. She 
decided on sending her to bed in the first place, 
in ordey to hold a constiiiation in peace ; so she 
went in searclT df her, led her up herself to the 
little nook which had been partitioned off for her 
as an invalid, helped her-to bed, instead of letting 
Ann do it, swallOvyed her tears while hearing the 
simple prayer she had taught her, kissed her, 
and bade her good night, 

. “ Cousin Marshall,” said the little girl, after 
listening a minute, “ what are yoU doing at the 
window ?" 

“ Hanging up an apron,‘my dear, to keep the 
morning sun Off your face.” 

“ O, don’t do that! I don’t see much of the 
light now, and’ I like to feel the sun and know 
'when it shines in.” 

“ Just as you like. But What are you folding 
your clothes under your, head for? ,.You shall 
nave a pillow. O yes; I have a pillow—I’ll 
^ring it.” 

Sart-y nestled her head down upon it as if for 
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comfortable repose, while her cousin went, down 
to meditate (5n her concerns. It was settled be¬ 
tween the husband and wife, tjiat eiOier Ned or 
Jane should* be immediately taketi home in 
Sally’s place, and that circumstances at the 
workhouse should determine which it should be. 

Mrs. Marshall vvas won^ to sleep as soundly 
as her toil and wholesome state of mind and con¬ 
science deserved ; but this night'slje was dis- 
tflrbed by tboughts 5f the disclosure she must 
make in the morning*. She scarcely closed her 
eyes while it was dark, ai^d after jt began to 
dawn, l 4 y broad awake, watching the pink clouds 
that sailed past her littl^Jattice, and planning how 
the washing, ironing, and prepviag of Sally’s few 
clothes was to be done, in addition to tl^day’s 
business. Presently ‘she thought she heard the 
noise of somebody stirring behind the little parti¬ 
tion. She sat up and looktd about her, think¬ 
ing it might be one of the many children in 
the room; but they were all sound asleep in 
their wontcsl and divers postures. After f5= 
peated listenings, she softly rose to go and see 
what could ail Sally* She found her at the win¬ 
dow ; not, alas! watching the sunrise—for no 
sunrise should Sally ever more see—but drying 
her pillow in its first rays.’ T^e moment she 
perceived she was observed, she tossed t^jc }pii- 
low into bed agaio, and scrambled after it; but 
it was too late to avoid explanation. 

“ It gfieves me to chide you, my dear," said 
cousin Marshall; " but how shouid your eyes 
get better, if you take no more care qi. thcrti ? 

H 3 
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Here is your pillow wet through, wetter than it 
could have l^een if you had not been crying all 
night, and you |ir« looking up at the flaring sky, 
instead of sliuttiug your poor eyes in sleep.’’ 

“ If I sleep ever so sound, cousin, I always 
wake when the sun rif.es, and I try sometimes 
how much I can se« of him» It was scarce a 
blink to-dAyso you need not fear its making 
my eyes ache a'ay more. ^ They never will be 
tried with bright light again ! It is little more 
than a month since I could sec yon tiled roof 
glistening St sunrise/ and now 1 can’t.” 

“ Thalf is no rule, my dear; the sun lias 
moved somewhat, so thut we can’t see it strike 
straight * upon fi. • That tiled roof looks blue to 
me n'Oiv, and dull.” 

“ Does it indeed?” cried Sally, starting up. 
“ However, that- is, no matter, cousin^ for my 
eyes are certainly* very bad, and soon I shall 
not be able to do anything.” 

“ O, but I hope you will soon be able to do 
more than ever I have been able W teach you. 
If you have not me beside you to take up stitches 
in your knitting, you will Idarn not to let them 
drop; and that is far better. And you will make 
sashline, and the more delicate sort of baskets; 
and you are better olT than most at their first 
going into the Asylum, in having learned to wash 
a floor neatly, and to join your squares by the 
feel, almost as well as iiie that can see. Miss 
Burke could scarcely believe you were Sally, the 
first day she came, you were washing the floor 
80 aiedy*” 
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Sally would have smiled at the compliment, but 
that she was *100 full of panic about the Asylum. 

“ But, (■ou'in,”she said, “it will be ail so strange! 

I don’t know "any of the jjcojile, itnd I shall have 
no one to talk to And that brown stufl’ dress, 
and little black bonnet, and the white hand¬ 
kerchiefs, all alike 1 I don’t like to wear a charity 
dress. 1 remember-” 

Before Sally could relate whal; it ’was that she 
rotnembered, her couslh stojiped her with a gen¬ 
tle rebuke. She did not mind what Sally said 
about the place and the people being strange ; 
it was natural, and it was an evil soon oiired, and 
sjie hoped there would J;ie less to teaze the girl 
in the Asylum, than among the jcugh chMdren at 
home; but she could not see what reaso n ^ lere 
was for so mucli j)ride* as should disdain iowear 
a charity dress. Sally explainett that it was not 
pride exactly ; but she rcmeirtbered how she and 
her sisters used to stare at the j)upils of the Blind 
Asylum, as they met them going to church, and 
how she got gut of the way in a great liurrjr, arilT 
followed them to see how they would manage to 
turn in at the gate ^ and sometimes when the 
master was not observing, she would look quite 
under their bonnets, witrliout their finding it out, 
to 8fe what their coimtenanebs vi^re like. She 
should not like now to have anyljody do the |am<k 
to her. It was in \ain that her cousin reasoned, 
that if she did not know it, jt; would not signify. 
The bare idea made her cry again as if she could 
not be comforted. 

“ You did not think at those times, ^Ily, <Jf 
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doing, as you would be done by. If anybody 
had told you then that you would be one of 
those pupils, you would have left off follovving 
them. Btt it'se'ems to me that blind people re¬ 
member as soon as any body to do as they would 
be done by; and so I hope you will find. I 
have often been in that Asylum, and it cheers one 
to see hoiy cheerful fne people are. ‘ It is God’s 
will,’ they i^ay,,jvhen one asks them about their 
blindness. They are always ready with the 
word, ‘ It is God’s will.’ • And it is not the word 
only, for tjiey make the best of His will. If they 
make a.iaij little misfake, or do any little miscliief 
unawares, they are tha^ful to be set right, aiul 
seem to forgefcit.directly. But I hope you need 
not jeo there, Sally, to learn to say, cheerfully, 

‘ It IS God’s will.’ ” 

Sally tried to .stop her fears. 

“And as for doing as you would be done by,”, 
continued cousin’ Marshall, “ now is your time. 
You have always found my husband tender to 
"you.'whave not you?—and little ^nn ready to 
guide and help you ? Well, you don’t know the 
concern John would feel, it he saw you leave us 
unwillingly, and I am afraid we could scarcely 
pacify Ann; but if you 'go with a steady heart 
and a cheerful,.facei they will see at once what a 
cline^thing k is fpr you to be got into such a place. 
Just think now, if it was .\nn instead of you, 
liow would it make you most, easy to see her 
• “ O, cousin Marshidit |;Will try. Many’s the 
time I have been glad H was not Ann, But 
When-^y-wlien ?” 
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Her cousi^ told her directly, that she ivas to 
go in the next day but one, so that, she would 
soon be settled novv, and find her. lot ^come easy 
to her. After talking awhile longer with her 
so as to leave her quite composed, .md bidding 
her go to sleep, as it was {ar too early to get up 
yet, she left her, and set qijietly about her busi¬ 
ness, keeping on the watch to prevfnf husband 
and children making ayy noise i»i dressing, that 
Sally might sleep, if possible, into the middle of 
the day. One object m beginning her, toil so 
early, was to have time to ga to the iforkhouse, 
in the afternoon, with the news of the release of 
one of the children ther*.* 

On entering the workhouse, •slift hearS more 
news than shg came, to tell. A serviq^tJiad" 
been obtained for Jane at farmer Dale’s, a little 
way in the country, whither sh« was to be re- 
“ moved next market-day. Immediately on the 
announcement of the plan, Ned had disappeared, 
and had not been heard of since. 

Jane seemod to regard this event but littKS, so 
occupied was she with making up her mind 
whether on the whole'shc liked the change or not. 
It was a fine thing, she supposed, to be out of 
the workhouse ; but th?ro wpuld be an end of 
workhouse frolics, anH perhaps harder toil than 
she had been accustomed to. Qn cousin l\Jar-« 
shall’s inquiry, whsther she, had not earned a 
little money to carry aww i»her pocket, she re¬ 
plied that Ihe had been owRged to spend it as fast' 
as earned. How ? G&iefly in buying a dinner 
every Monday when she could; for shew could 
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never abide milk-broth ; and the rest went for a 
better bonnet for Sundays, the ond" she brouglit 
with her being tc^o shabby to wear at churcli and 
the gardeds. 

“ Church and the gardens!” exclaimed cousin 
Marshall, very sternly. “ It is mostly vain and 
dainty girls like yoji, Jane,, that come to learn 
how weieorae milk is to an empty stomach, and 
that are kept away from church, to say nothing 
of the gardens, for want 6f decent covering. "It 
is a great misfortune, Jaric, to be a parish girl, 
but it is' avfar greater to forget that you are one.” 

Therer was much matter of concern for John 
when he returned from.v'ork this night, in specu¬ 
lating 6])on w^'.ere poor Ned could be, and upon 
wlijj^would become of Jane, with her very hand¬ 
some ‘face, her bold mapher, and her vain and 
giddy mind. The good couple hoped she was 
going to a hard s.etvice, where she would be out 
of the way of temptation. 


Chapter VI. 

PARISH CHARITIES. 

John Marshall ran no grea,t risk in offering to 
take his oath that 'poor Ned was after no harm. 
He was the last person in the world likely to 
plan mischief, or to wiidi^ be idle with impunity. 
The fact was that he had long been uneasy on 
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Jane’s account, sceinp; tliat slie was not steady 
eiiougl) to Uike care of herself; and ^he idea of 
being separated from her, added,to the disgust of 
Ins pauper situlition, which he had been*bred up to 
detest, was too much for him. He liad ab¬ 
sconded with the intentiop of finding work, if 
possible, in or ne^ Titfot^, the village where 
farmer Dale lived. For the sake of^ Itfaving his 
j)auper dress behind him, he cl»se Sunday for 
tin? day of departure, and stole away from church 
in the afternoon. He had but threepence in his 
])Ocket, one penny of which jvent for bread that 
night, when he had walked two-thirds oSthe dis¬ 
tance, and found a plac« •of rest under a stack. 
Anotlier penny was spent in like-fnanne^ at the 
bakers shop at Titford, on his arrival thjyti afa 
ten on the Monday ‘ morning. He found a 
stream at which to refrfesh himself; and then, 
trying how stout-hearted he cdijld make himself, 
inquired the way to farmer Dale’s, peeped through 
the farm-yard gate, and seeing a woman feed¬ 
ing the fowlsf went in, and asked for work." 

“ We have nothing to spare for strangers,” 
said she. “We must give more than we can 
afford to our own people.” 

“ I ask no charity,’’* said,Ned. “ I ask for 
work.” ’ 

“ Where do you come from V{ 

“ From a distance. No matter where.” 

The woman, who to be Mrs. Dale, 

was afraid*he had run (iwky from his parents and' 
was a naughty boy. 1^ explained that he was 
an orphan, and only desired that it should hS 
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prov/!(l wliether lie was nauglity or not,- by 
Belting liim to work, anil trying Vvliethor he did 
not labouV liarjl and honestly. Had he any 
money? 'Ile'jiroduced his penny: How did he 
get it ? He earned it. Why not earn more in 
the same way ? It was impossible. AVhat could 
he do? He thought'he could do whatever boys 
of his age could generally do. How would he 
manage if ‘iie rfiould not get work here ? He 
would walk on till he foufid some. Begging' by 
the way, Mrs. Dale supposed. No, he never 
begged. aWhere did he sleep last night ? Un¬ 
der a ftack. Further back than tliis it was 
impossible to gather apy. information of his jir/)- 
ceedings. Mrs,, Dale went in search of her hus- 
hajjd, to plead for the boy,—a thing which she 
woulif'not have done, ut\lhss .she'had been parti¬ 
cularly interested in the lad ; for farmer Dale had 
urown sadly harslr of late about beggars and idle- 
jieople He proved so on tliis occasion; for 
m>lead of hearing what Ned had to say, ho made 
•“JieiK to him over the fence to be gone, and when 
the poor lad lingered, shook bis fist at liirn in a 
way so threatening, as to ^how that there was no 
hope. 

Ned Went to two more places wiili no better 
success. Ong large estaWisliment remained to 
, be tried and, disheartened as lie was, Noil 
determined to apply ; though it was hardly to he 
expected that the Blaster of such a place would lake 
»iip with such a labourer as he. He resolved to 
make his application to no one but the master 
•himsejf, and sat down to wait patiently for a 
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good opportunity, which occurred wlien the gen¬ 
tleman came home to dinner, and Ips wife'met 
him at the gate of tlie flower-garflcn.^ Ned fol¬ 
lowed, and respectfully urged his j)etilion. Long 
and close was the examination' he underwent, 
before the gentleman, equally struck with his 
reserve on some points a#d his openness on 
others, resolved to give him'a tria[. 'Ned was 
well satisfied with tl^e ofl'er o? twopence that 
nfght, and of fourpence a day afterwards, as 
long as he should pick up stones and do.inferior 
work of other kinds to the* satisfactlTtn of his 
employer. Mr. Effingham, for thattwas the 
gentleman’s name, woi«k>not allow him to spend 
his third penny for his dinner ordered ]iim 
a slice of brgad anti meat from the 
after eating which, Ned set to work with a 
grave face and a lightened hearts 

On receiving his twopeneg, he was asked 
where lie meant to lodge. He did not know; 
but if there was any empty barn or shed where 
he might lay down a little straw, he would'TalTe' 
it as a favour to be allowed to sleep there till he 
should have saved n few pence to pay lor a 
lodging. He was taken at his word, and lor a 
mouth slept soundly in the coj'ner of an old harn, 
his»only disturbance being the rat*, three or four 
of which were frequently staring him*fidl ig the* 
face when he woke.in the mqrning. , 

After a few days, he began to linger about 
farmer Dale’s premises, at leisure times, in hopes’ 
of ascertaining whethet Jane had arrived, but 
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couhl see notliingof her, ami dicljiot choose to 
inquire, knowing that after once having met her 
they could frequently exchange a few words 
without incurring the danger to himself in which 
he might be placed by asking for her. He was 
beginning to fear that^he plan might be changed, 
and that Jane was not coming at all, when he 
heard tiftirgs of her in a way that he little ex¬ 
pected. ' *■ 

He was working in the field one day, when 
the bajliff approached, accompanied by farmer 
Dale, 'fhey were* discussing the very common 
subject fimong farmers of the inconveniences of 
pauper labour, '■ 

I' Doit’t ;f6u' find these parish children a 
trcsiihje plague?” inquired Dalg. “They arc 
the idlest, most impudent people I ever had to 
do with.” 

“ It is just the same with us,” replied the 
bailiif, the men being quite as bad as the boys, 
or w orse. How should it be otherwise when 
tliey'do not work for themselves ? One may see 
the difference by comparing this boy here with 
his neighbours. Ned is a? hard-working lad as 
can be, and gives no trouble.” 

Ned turned round on hearing this and made 
his bow. Ht smiled when the bailiff went on 
t to aiy, 

“ He is not a parish boyv but was taken on 
against my wish because he wanted a living, and 
"work, work, was all his cry. It was very well 
Jie came, for we find it does not always follow 
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that a great ijnany labourers do a great deal of 
work. This lad does nearly as rniicli as two 
parish boys, as I told them tht (tther^day ; and 
I am sorry I’did, as I fear it has made them 
plague him instead of mending themselves.” 

“ I cannot see,” said IJale, “ what is to be¬ 
come of us farmers if these^infernal rates are to 
go on swallowing up our substance, ,aifd putting 
us at the mercy of our^own laboarers. • There is 
a piece of land of mine up yonder that I might 
make a pretty thing of; and I cannot t,puch it, 
because the tithe and the *poor-rate^ together 
would just swallow up the whole profit.’* 

• “What a waste it<ai?,” rejoined the bailiff, 
“ when a subsistence is wanted for^so siany!," 

“ And then, I don’t, know that we gay^ nm i jm i 
thing by employing paupers and paying their 
wages out of the rates'; for they just please 
themselves about working, and^when they are 
paid, say to my face, ‘ No thank*: for you must 
pay us for doing nothing, if you did not fo|^ ■ 
doing sometliing.’ I had words like that thrown 
in my teeth this very morning by a parish girl 
we have taken, and *vho seems to have learned 
her lesson wonderfully jpr the time she has been 
with us. Says she to my v{ife, ‘ What care I 
whether I stay or go*? The parish is bound to 
find me.’ It will be something.morts of a.pu-« 
nishment soon, perhaps, to bp sent away, for she 
seems to Rke keeping company with the farm- 
servants very well;—a flirting jade! with a faoa’ 
that is like to be the ruin of her.” 

Ned felt too sure that this must be Jane. 
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“ I would pack her off before wforse came of 
It,” said th^ bailiff. 

“ 1 slialj try lier a little longer,” said Dale : 
“ there is no knowing whether one would change 
for the better. In my father’s time, or at least 
in my grandfather’s,, a man might have his 
choice among independent .labourers that had 
some reg*Ar(| to character, and looked to what 
they earned ; but now the, case is quite change^l, 
except in the neighbourhood of flourishing large 
farms where the poor-rate is a very trifling con¬ 
cern. Ohe may Inok round in vain for the 
cottager# one used to meet at every turn : they 
have mostly flocked to' the towns, and are sent 
out to us again at pauper-labourers. Tliere are 
-i»»«fc43bburers than ever; mdre by far than we 
want; but they are labourers of a different and 
a much lower class.” 

“And the r^son is evident enough,"replied 
the bailiff., “ Proprietors have suffered so much 
from the burden that is brought upon the land 
(jy cottagers’ families, that they let no cottages 
be built that are not absolutely necessary. In 
towns, the burden is a vety different thing, as 
land is divided into such small portions, and the 
houses ibhilt upon it. let so high, that the increase 
of the rate dots not balance the advantage p to 
(lay notliing of its being divided among so many. 
Tlie consequence is, that the “overflow from the 
villages goes into the towns, and the people 
home out into the country for work. If it were 
not for the poor-rate, we should see in every 
piarish many a rood tilled that now lies waste. 
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and many a row of cottages tenanted by those 
who now lielp to breed corruption in towns.” 

“ And then,” said Dale, “ wc _might be free 
from the prontises and cheats of oversehrs. God 
beep me from being uncharitable! but, upon my 
soul, I am sick of having to do with overseers. 
One undertakes to .farm ui^ poor; and then it 
would make any heart ache tO see how they are 
treated, while he pockets every*penhy that can 
b^ saved out of their accommodation. Another 
begins making himself popular with pretending 
to reduce the rate ; and the^ the most respect¬ 
able of the paupers pine at home without relief, 
while we are beset wUii»beggars at every turn. 
The worst of all is such a mtm .JS our •present 
overseer, who (omes to taunt one with 
crease of the rate, and to give hints how little 
scruple he should have ih distraining for it. And 
this is the pass we shall all t(> soon, unless 
I am much mistaken.” 

“ As for beggars,” replied the bailiff, “ one, 
would wonder where they come from. Tiffijt 
swarm from all quarters like flies on the first 
summer day.” • 

“ One may see what brings them,” said. Dale, 
with a bitter laugh. “'The flies come in swarms 
when there is a honey-pot near; and the 
beggars are brought by your master’s cljaritjii 
purse. I reckon, ^rom whaj: I have seen here, 
that ever;^ blanket given away brings two naked 
jieoplc, and every bushel of coals a family that 
wants to be wanned.” 

The bailiff, instead of defending bis jnaste^, 

iS 
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lauglied significantly, and led the way onwards, 
leaving Ned to meditate with a heavy heart on 
as much as lie understood of what they had been 
sayin^^ 


Chapter VII. 

< 

what'comes parish charities. 

It was not long befor««Jicd accomplished an 
iiitervievV with^is giddy sister, and bitterly was 
“i^Nitftjippbintcd at her appearing pot altogether 
glad to see him. Each time that they conversed, 
she seemed moretconstraihed, and insisted further 
on the danger of his being discovered and incur¬ 
ring the displeasure of the superiors of the work- 
hot^. Ned would listen to no hints about 
up the country or back into the town: he 
chose to remain where he could keep an eye on 
Jane, and where moreover bis own labour sup¬ 
plied him with necessaries, and enabled him to 
lay by arfew pence pow and then. The first of 
these reasons for keeping his place was soon 
removed, to tha, dismay and grief of all con¬ 
nected with Jane. 

After having tried in vain for a fortnight to 
ckteh a sight of her, and afflicted himself per¬ 
petually with the thought of her depression of 
spirits the last time they met, Ned took the 
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resolution of walking up to furrnei' Dale's, door 
and asking to speak to Jane Bvidgeman. The 
farmer happened to be within bearing, and came 
forward to giVe the answer. 

“ Bless me, is it you ? After the cliaracter 
your master gave me of you, I should not hare 
thought of finding you asking after Jane Bridge- 
man. But you are all alike, paupers or no 
jiaupcrs, as long as tliere are paujjcvs.among us 
t5 spread corruption. Off with you, if you want 
to find the person you ask for! She is not here, 
thank God ! and never shall ^le enter Vfiese doors 
again. It was a great folly ever to ta%i her in, 
Only that another might have been as bad.— 
Where is she?—Nay; that is ffo coifcern of 
mine. I supppse she ,will lie in in the vTbrkbsaag. 
she came from ; but whether she went straight 
there, or where she wSnt, I neither know nor 
care. Off with you from rfiy premises, if you 
please ! ” . , 

And the farmer shut the door in Ned’s face,. 
His wife bach more compassion. She saw Whet 
turn red and pale and look very wretched, and 
she knew him for the same lad who had many 
mouths before asked wyrk in a tone that pleased 
her. She now went out at .the back giite, and 
me* him in the farm-yard. Nedsat once owned, 
in answer to her enquiries, that Jafte wag hifk 
sister, and by this» means dqarned much of her 
history. She had never settled well to her busi¬ 
ness from the day of her arrival, and had seemed 
far more bent on being admired than on di^ 
charging her duty. Her mistresB was .pleased 
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to observe, however, after a time, t^at she grew 
graver in deportment, though site became 
more careless thaw ever about her work. It was 
true, ,she forgot everything that was said to her, 
and gave much trouble by her slovenliness; but 
she no longer smiled pt compliments from the 
farm-servants,or acted the coquette in her neces¬ 
sary intertoprse with them. Mrs. Dale thought 
her patience with the girl strangely rewarded 
when Jane came one day to give her warniilg 
that she, wished to leave her present service at 
tlie earliest term. ,iiha would neither give a 
reason ivjr say where she meant to go. When 
the day arrived, she waited till her master went 
out,, and then^’pjteared, to hid her mistress farc- 
In answer to repeated qveStions about 
where she was going, slite at length sank down 
on a chair, sobhvjd convulsively, and owned that 
she had neither protection nor home in prospect; 
that she had been cruelly deceived, and that she 

S t to find some hiding-place where she might 
iwn and her shame die with her. It was 
some time before she would give any hint who it 
was that had deceived and vrtio seduced her, and 
she never revealed his name; but Mrs. Dale 
believed it to be a pauper labourer who had dis¬ 
appeared a feW days before, probably to avoid 
foeing obliged to marry Jane when their guilt 
should be discovered.* On ascertaining that the 
girl had relations, Mrs. Dale recommended that 
she should go to her cousin Marshall, open her 
^hole heart to her, and follow her advice as to 
what should next be done ; but Jane's sobs be- 
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came more violent than ever at this sirqgeKtion. 
“ They will tear me to pieces!’’ she crigd. “ Tliey 
will never put up with disgrace*; pnd J am the 
first that has ifisgraced them. I can never look 
cousin Marshal! in tlic face again 1”—Neither 
ivould she go to the woijihouse. She loathed 
the idea of ftlrs. W^kes as jnuch as she dreaded 
that of cousin Marshall; aiid Mrs. Dale was 
much jierple.xed, not daring to ki»ej) TitT another 
daf, and not clioosing to turn lier out wholly 
destitute. After a long conversation,^ which 
served to soften the poor gjfl’s heart' and win 
her confidence, Mrs. Dale proposed a jditfi which 
\ws adopted,—that sha»should write a letter to 
cousin Marshall, urging that nvh^lt waS djjne 
could not bo undone, and that the mo*s^li'-i«l^ 
way to make Jane’s penitence real and lasting 
was to look to her present safety instead of 
‘driving her to desperation. Mr*. Dale expressed 
in very strong terms her concern thjit the re¬ 
spectability of the family should have been tlius^ 
stained; and <ook the liberty of declaring her 
admiration of the parental kindness with which 
the poor orphans had been treated, and her 
earnest wishes that it might be better rewarded 
in the instance of the otliers tjian in that of poor 
Janoi With this letfer in her t*nd, Jane was 
put into the carrier’s cart, leaving‘as a,last« 
request to Ned thai hs wosdd not follow her or 
give up his place on her account; and, partly 
for his sake, she promised that no persuasion 
should prevent her going straight to lier cousir^ 
Marshall’s and following the advice pf her 
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frietwls in every particular. M|rs. Dale had 
since ascertained that she was received at her 
cousin’s; and had remained in their house up to 
the last market-day, when the inquiry was made ; 
but the farmer’s wife did not know what sad 
circumstances the fapiily were in when Jane 
arrived to add to thq>r sorrow'. 

John Marshall had died after a few days’ 
illness; and it> was on the very night of his 
funeral that Jane alighted at his widow’s do'or. 
Her first feeling on hearing of the event was joy 
that one person the.less,—and he one whom she 
much respected,—would know of her disgrace. 
'Phe next moment sliO’ tilt what a wretch she 
must be,—wffat na state she must bo reduced to, 
.. ■ j i te |ej6ice in the death of one,jvho had been 
like a parent in tenderifess, where no parental 
duty enjoined the acts of kindness he had done. 
She hastily bade,Ann not tell her cousin of her 
arrival, an(} said she would beg a shelter for the 
,jiight at her aunt Bell’s ; but she was told that 
aunx Bell was in great distress to>o, and could 
not possibly receive her; so there was no escape, 
and Jane was led in, trembling like a criminal 
under sentence, and pulling her cloak about her, 
to meet the kind-hearted cousin who had never 
frowned upon her. ' Her agitation was naturally 
jmisunderstwod first; but, after some time, her 
refusal even to look up, and the force with which 
she prevented their relieving her of her cloak 
inade her cousin suspect the fact, and dismiss the 
young people, in order to arrive at an expla- 
iiation.r^he could not read the letter, and 
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Jane would ftot hear of Ann being called in 
to do it, but made an effort to get'through it 
herself Cousin Marshall said ncfthing for some 
time; not even the thought which was upper¬ 
most in her mind,—how glad she was that the 
fact never reached her hiffeband’s ear! At last, 
slio merely assured Jane thdl she shouy be taken 
care of, and advised her to go to bei,,and leave 
everything to be settltd when there Itad been 
more time for thought? 

“ I cannot go,” said Jane, “ I willnArt leave 
you while you look so cold u^on me, cousin.” 

, ” I will go with yojj, .then,” said IVfts. Mar¬ 
shall calmly. “ We must havg tl*e same bed, 
and I am ready.” 

“ You said you forgave me,” cried tli^fweep 
ing Jane; *' and I am sure thisjs not forgiving 
*me. I never saw you look sd upon anybody !’’ 

“ I never had reason, Jane; nobody belong¬ 
ing to me ever had to make such a ’confession 
as yours to-/iight. I pity you enough, Cod' 
knows! for you must be very miserable; but I 
cannot look upon yop as I do upon your innocent 
sisters; how should I?—Poor Sally! I re¬ 
member her great comlbrt about being blind was 
that.it was not Ann; and if ydu h%ve any comfort 
at all, I suppose it must be that.” , 

“ Indeed, indeed, I had rattier be anybody 
than what I am. I had rattier be drowning this 
minute, ctr even on the gallows; I had rather 
die any how than be as I am. 1 hope I shall die 
when my time comes.” 

Cousin Marshall qiuetly represented the sht* 
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fulness of this thought, and Jane tempted her to 
say more 4nd more, being able to bear anything 
better thaf.i tile silence of displeasure. What, 
her cousin asked, could bring her to this pass? 
What madness coiild make her plunge herself 
into this abyss of disiress after all the warning 

and watering, all tfie-But it was foolish to 

say more, 'Mrs. Marshall coittinucd, when she 
might be led to say what would do no g'ood end 
would be therefore unkind. 

Jane would not let it drop. She laid much of 
the blame on the'wotkbouse, where it was a 
commoff boast among the women how early they 
had got mainric^l, being so far better off than 
ho!le 8ter«'People that they need not troubjc tliem- 
"'seTve^'.thout what became of fliemsclves and 
their children, since the.jiarish was bound to find 
them. It was considered a kind of enterprise, 
among the ])aupdrs to cheat their superiors, and 
to get the'girls early married by rendering mar- 
*ri»pfo desirable on tlie score of decency, and of 
the chance of a man being able to su|)port his 
children hereafter. Jane’s Jeading idea was the 
glory of getting married at sixteen : and the last 
thing she thought of was'lhe possibility of being 
deceived ; and^noiV that her intended husband 
was gone ijobody knew whither, she was as much 
‘astonished and 'terrified at her own position as 
any of her friends‘could be.* This explanation 
caused some inward relentings towards her; but 
cousin Marshall thought it too early yet to show 
iCicm; and to avoid the danger of doing so, in¬ 
sisted dn both going to bed, where neither of 
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them sle))t a wink or exchanged a word dhring 
the whole night. 

IJeforc moiling, Mrs. Marsliallr had arranged 
her jdan. Jane’.s arrival was on no account to 
be mentioned, and she wae to be kept entirely 
out of sight /or the three^months which were to 
pass before her confinement. ]5y these means, 
the persecution .of parish officers might he 
avoided, and an oj)p»rtunity alH'orded for ob¬ 
serving wiiethcr the sltock had really so sobered 
Jane as to render her more fit to tal.w;»care of 
lierself tlian she was beforiS ]f she a])|ieared 
truly penitent, Mrs. Marshall wotdd try i*b obtain 
a'scrvice for her at soiffe distance, v^ierc Jier dis¬ 
grace would not follojv her, amf woidd jilso teke 
charge of the infant, with such helj) as Jaiir, eiTUlS 
spare out of her wages ; .and then the parish need 
jiever know anything about tlie* matter. Jane 
was most happy to agree to these terms, and 
settled lierself in this bedroom for three long 
months, intending to work diligently for J'er* 
infant, and to’ take all the needle-work of the 
family off her cousin’s hands, with as much of 
the charge of the children as was possible within 
so confined a space. What more she wanted of 
exercise was to be «taken with Mrs. Marshall 
very early in these spring mornings, Jiefore their 
neighbours should be stirring. The young pflople* 
were so trained to 'obedience? that there was no 
fear of tlseir telling anything that they were* 
desired to keep to themselves. 

Things went on as quietly as could be looked 
for in such unhappy circumstances. No^ifficul- 
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ties arose for some time, and Jane had only to 
struggle with her inward shame, her grief at 
witnessing. Ann’S sorrow, her terror at the risks 
which must be daily run, and her inability to get 
rest of body or mind. She could scarcely be 
persuaded to come down in the evening when 
the door was shut and the window curtain 
drawn: shft started at every noise, and could not 
get rid of a Vague expectation that her li^yer 
would find her out and cprae to comfort her;— 
an expectation which made her turn pale when¬ 
ever she heard a raran’s voice under the window, 
or a tajVat the door below. Besides these fears, 
circumstance happened liow and then to try Ifer 
to the utmost. * 

“Ea»!-.y one morning, Before Jane was up, and 
while Mrs. Marshall and her young people were 
dressing, a stejf w,fis heard slowly ascending th^ 
stairs, the door opened, and Sally appeared with 
a smiling'countenancc and the question, 

^ Are you awake yet, cousin Marshall, and all 
of you ? ” ' 

Mrs. Marshall made a sign to the children by 
putting her finger on her lip, and pointing to Jane. 
She had no intention that<Sally should be made un¬ 
happy by knowing the trutli,at present, and was be¬ 
sides afraid to frusther with such a secret amorig her 
confpanions at*the Asylum, who were all accus¬ 
tomed to have no c^cealmefits from one another. 

“ Why don’t you answer said Sally, groping 
for the bed. “ I do believe you are all asleep, 
ithough I thought 1 heard you moving, and the 
door Was on the latch below." 
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“ We are all avvalic, my dear, and one or two 
gone out; but we are surprised to s ie you so 
early. Wliat brings you at bticli a,time, and 
who came witli you ?” 

Sally explained that the ward of the Asylum in 
which she vjorked was t» be whitewashed this 
day; and she and a few others whose friends 
lived near had leave to enjoy a loqg holiday. 
Tljf ee of them had ta^cn care 6f on6 another, 
the streets being clear jt this hour ; and she had 
found her way easily for the snort distance she 
had to come alone. While aiie spoke, Jane was 
gazing at her, tearful, and longing to throw 
nerself on her sister’*' heck. 'Tim temptation 
became almost irresistible when Sallj, feijjing 
for a place on which to sit down, movedjlierseif 
within reach. , 

, “ Take care where you sit, •my dear,” said 
Mrs. Marshall. “ Here, I wiH give you a seat 
on my chest.” • 

This chest was directly opposite the bed. sm 
that Jane cohld see the face under the black 
bonnet, and convince herself that the old wo¬ 
manish little figure ’ in brown stuff gown and 
white kerchief was reaWy the sister Sally she had 
last seen in blue frook and pinafore. During the 
whole day, Jane sat on the stliirs behind the 
half-shut door, listening to Sally's cheerful''tale8r 
about the doings at the As^m, and to her fre¬ 
quent inquiries about both her sisters, and trem-f 
filing when any of the little ones spoke, lest they 
should reveal her presence. Many perplexing 
and dangerous questions too were asked.x 

K 2 
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“ Which of you sighs so? I sheuld not ask if 
it could be«you, cousin ; but it comes from the 
other side,” . ' 

Again, when Jane’s dinner was being carried 
to her. , 

“ Ah, we are not allowed to mo,ve at dinner¬ 
time, happen what wi'l: and. you used not to let 
us either jjnd now Ann has gone upstairs twice 
since we SSit doWn.” Aga.in, , 

“ I have leave to kpit what I please on 
Saturdays; so I am knitting a pair of mittens 
for Jane, against site comes to see me, which I 
hope shf will one day ; but be sure you none of 
you telj hei^about the” it/ittens. I spoiled two 
pain.in Uying, 'ttf'h she would be so sorry to 
know 1*1,'w I wasted my time and the cotton.” ' 

“ Poor dear!” said Mrs. Marshall at night, 
when Sally was gope ; “ it seems wicked to take 
advantage of her infirmity to deceive her ; but it 
is all for her good, placed where she is by her 
blindness. It would be far more cruel to tell 
her all, when it may be that she nee'd never know 
it.” 

Jane took all this upon herself; but, while she 
blamed herself for having caused this new prac¬ 
tice of concealment,«he was-far more grieved at 
it in John MarSnall’s case. She did not strictly 
owe any confidence to Sally, but she did to John 
Marshall; and the^^^dea thal*he had left her the 
same blessing with tlie rest of her family when 
he died, gave her far more pain than any tears 
m reproaches from Sally could ever do. 

One Sunday, when cousin Marshall had gone 
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to church in Jlie morning with her famil}*, and 
left her house apparently shut up, as lisual; and 
when, moreover, it was so fine'a .day^as to have 
taken almost ifll the neighbours from their homes, 
Jane came down to prepi^re the dinner, feeling 
(juite secure from interruption. She was stand¬ 
ing kneading the dpmpling^, when a noise was 
heard outside, anc] she had but a mqnrent’s time 
to escape upstairs before her aimt Belt lifted the 
lafth and entered. Seeing the dough on the 
board and nobody there to knead it, jl^e natu¬ 
rally proceeded to the bedroojn, where she found 
Jane on the bed with coverings thrown (AVer her. 
Questions and explanalkjrts follovved^IIow long 
had Jane been unwell, and did She expect go 
back to her place wlipn recovered ? ^^hy did 
she not let her aunt know of her arrival ? though, 
^to be sure, there was no use in* expecting help 
from her, distressed as she vsas* Jane was really 
glad to turn the conversation away from her own 
troubles to those of Mrs. Bell, who was, as sh^ 
herself said, as good as a widow, her husband 
having absconded. Dear ! had not Jane heard 
of it ? He had beerf advertised by the overseers 
in the newspapers, and a great fuss had been 
made about it; but,^for her. part, she W’as con¬ 
vinced it was the best thing he tould do for her 
and the children, to go and find sSttlemwt ir* 
a distant parish, leaving It^ family to be pro¬ 
vided for liy his own. Where had he gone ?—> 
Why, supposing she knew, was it likely she 
should tell before the year was out ? Howevei^ 
he had made all safe by not giving a> hint in 
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whicli direction he should travel.^ Jane asked 
what was the necessity of keeping the secret for 
a year ? fte wotdd surely be out of reach before 
the year was over, if at all. Mr^. Bell laughed 
and said she saw Jane did not know how to get 
a settlement; and explained to hear that her hus¬ 
band’s aim was to tjbtain a, claim 'on a distant 
and prosperous parish, which must be done either 
by living, lorty, days on an estate of his own, 
worth thirty pounds, or in a rented tenement* of 
the yearly value of ten pounds, or by serving an 
apprenficeship, or by going through a year’s 
service jjn a yearlydiiring as an unmarried man. 
This last was, of course, the only means withhi 
hisjpovfer; ^ndt.to make sure of it, it was his 
part to Keep to himself whence, he had come, 
and thsfi he had a wife an,d family; and her’s to 
remain ignorantwhither'he had gone, and not to 
inquire for her hqs'opnd for a year at least. 

‘‘ Do you call this a cheat, ray dear ?" she 
went on. “ Lord! what a tender conscience 
you have! It is no worse than what is done 
every day. Would you think it such a very 
wicked thing now,—suppose a young creature like 
you should have happened to have a misfortune, 
and should wish her infant to have a settlement in 
a particular paKsh,—would'you think it such a 
,very„wicke«i tljiog to hide yourself and keep 
your condition a seqpet from the officers till your 
cliild was born ?” And Mrs. Bell looked in- 
(juisitively in her niece’s face. , 

“ That would be telling no lie,” replied Jane, 
her face^ making the confession wliich she kept 
her ton^« from uttering. 
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“ Well; and whose fault is it, my deas, that 
lies are told about the matter ? If tlje laws put 
such difficulty in the day of {getting relief, we 
are driven to Cell fibs; for relief we must have.” 

Mrs. Marshall, who had overheard some of the 
conversation^ind now cagie to Jane’s assistance, 
observed th^ the fault se^ed to her to be in 
the laws giving refief at ml. Misclnefs out of 
number came of *t, and no go(*l tl'at she saw. 
Tlte more relief the law gave, the more it might 
give, to judge by the’swarras of paupers; and 
all this made it the more difficult for honest and 
independent folks to get their bre|d. She 
thought her own experience, and Mrs. Bell’s 
together, might be enough to show"how*bad the 
system was. ^ ’ 

“ Mine, I grant you,” cried Mrs. Beir; “ but 
what have you had to ’do with.it? You, that 
‘ pride yourself on never havjhg touched a penny 
of parish money.” , 

“ Thanks, under God, to my husband, cousiij 
Bell, we hava been beholden to nobody but our¬ 
selves for our living. We have never had to 
bear the scornful glance from the rate-payers, 
nor the caprice of the^^ overseer, nor any of the 
uncertainty of depending on what might fail us, 
nor.the shame of calGng our children paupers.— 
I say these things freely, cousin^ BeH, bec^se I 
know you have bpen too,long used to them 
to mind them.—We have** never crossed Ui^ 
threshold bf the yvorkhouse on our own account; 
nor ever been driven to expose our want when 
it was the greatest; or tempted to fib^by wortl 
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or acttto get more than our share of other peo¬ 
ple’s money. Yet, the worst things we have 
suffered haye arisen out of tliese poor laws ; and 
the worst thing about them is, that those sull'er 
by them who desire tp have nothing to do with 
them. They prevent people going,where their 
labour is wanted, an<4 would.be well paid, and 
keep them a place where there are far more 
hands thart there is work, for. Honest, hard¬ 
working men, like my husband, have always felt 
the har^^iip of either being obliged to stay 
where wages were iow from the number of la¬ 
bourers, nr to give up their settlements for the 
chance ^f work in some bther place.” " 

“/lel^d better have run off by himself, and 
left his settlement to you and the children,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Bell. 

“ John Marshall was not the man to do that, 
cousin. But, as-i'Was saying, many a time 
when we were brought very low, so much so 
that my husband had not had his pint, nor the 
children anything but bread for a wbek, and less 
of that than they could have eaten,—at many 
such times we have been told of this parish and 
that parish where there was plenty of work and 
good wages, and have had, half a mind to go 
and try our fortifhe; but we always remembered 
that se many more needy people would bo likely 
to do the same, that.^'wouId Soon cease to be a 
good parish, and we might have left, a place 
where we were known and respected, for wliat 
w'puld prove to be no good. I have heard that 
these farourite parishes are seldom long pros- 
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peroiis under tlie best management, for paflpers 
contrive, by all sorts of tricks, to get a«8ettlement 
in them." ’ . , 

“ Well; that makes an end, however, of your 
comjdaint of there not being labour where labour 
is wanted." . . 1 . » 

“ Indeed it does.not, cousin Bell; for they 
are mostly idle meji and cheats that wi^dder about 
making experiments qn such places.' Sober, 
goAd labourers, would b,e much more ready to go 
where they are wanted, if it were not for.tlie fear 
of losing their settlements. . Such end, as my 
husband did, by staying in their own parish to 
have their labour poorly paid, and tq, see,rogues 
and vagabonds consuming wh'at woqld li^ve 
added to their wages, if labour had been Jeft to 
earn its due reward.’’ 

Mrs. Bell did not care about all this ; all she 
knew was that [leojde must Iweyiand that she and 
her family could not have lived without the 
parish, and a deal of help besides. ., 

“ The very-thing I complain of most, cousin 
Bell, is, that those who have the relief are those 
that know and care the least about the matter. 
It is they that are above taking the relief that 
have good reason to know, and much cause to 
care,* that their labour cannot bd’ properly paid, 
and that their children cannot haae a fair cliunce t. 
in the world, while> the mot^y that should pay 
their wages is spent without bringing any mores 
gain than if it was thrown into the sea. It is 
because such as you, cousin Beil, care about, 
nothing but getting relief, that such husb^inds as 
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mine lose their natural rest through anxiety, and 
pincti theirfselves and work themselves into their 
graves, and die, hot knowing but, their families 
may come to be paupers after all .—1 am warm, 
cousin, but you’ll excuse me; nothing chafes rne 
so easily as thinking of this ; the'VYOi'e from re¬ 
membering nearly tke last ' Words my husband 
spoke. ‘ Irhope,’ says he,—but I thought there 
was little hope* in his tone, or in his face,—‘ I 
hope you and yours will be.able to keep free of the 
parish. < /Set the boys into my club, if they live 
to be old enough; «nd then they will keep their 
mother find sisters free of the parish.’—I thank 
God! ¥0 cap get on dt "present; but I soroe'- 
times think somd of us will end our days in the 
workhot'se, if idle and neady people go on to in¬ 
crease as they do, and to eat up the substance 
they never helped, .as we ha,ve done, to make.” , 
“ It wilt be some time yet, cousin Marshall, 
before your boys can belong to the club.” 

<• “ Yes; but in the meanwhile there is the 
Savings Bank, where the girls can *001 their little 
savings as well as the boys. Not that they 
have done anything in that way yet, except my 
eldest and Ann. But «the others are earning 
their own clothes.”* , 

Mrs. Bell a*sked Jane whether it was n'ot a 
»nice‘thing for*her sister Ann to have a little 
money in the bank.fready for* such occasions as 
Sfane’s present illness ? She supposed Jane was 
now using it up ; and to be sure it was a charm¬ 
ing thing to have such help at hand. Mrs. Mar- 
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depriving Ann of her little store, saved lier the 
pain of replying by inviting Mrs. Be-ll down to 
dinner. < 

At the close of the meal, Mrs. Bell cast a 
longing eye on the few fragments she had left. 
Her childre’«ri,had only a crust of bread to, eat 
this day ; and she complai.ied much of the hard¬ 
ships they were-reduced to, showing how her 
only gown was wearing out, and relating that it 
was ruinous work to do as she was doing now, 
pawning her blanket in the morning to, release 
her gown, and the gown in tl 3 evening to release 
the blanket. Cousin Marshall was gr’eved for 
Ihe children, but, charitable as she was lyiown to 
be, she ofl’ered no help. She had n{jthii\g to 
spare, and had done, her utmost in ^living a 
hearty dinner; and, if she had had the means, 
she would have bestowed .them where they might 
have afforded real relief, which no charity ever 
did to Mrs. Bell. 

This woman seldom visited her neighbours 
without leaving them cause to wish that she had 
stayed way. This was the case in the present 
instance. She whispered her suspicions of J ane’s 
situation, either to the‘parish officers, or to some 
one who carried it round to them ; and the con¬ 
sequence was that the poor girl'^was hunted up, 
taken before a magistrate to b« sw'orn, wid ren 
moved to the wo/khouse ^7 abide her confine¬ 
ment. In return to her bitter reproaches the 
next time they wet, Mrs, Bell laughed, and said 
she thought she had done them ail a grejt 
kiDdness.->CousiH Marshali ought very 
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glad to be relieved of the charge, and Jajie 
would be sure of a husband if her lover could be 
found up. Jane’s views had, however, been 
altered by her intercourse with Mrs. Marshall. 
She would much rather have gone to service and 
tried to atone for what was dongluthan remain 
to be the pauper-wife* of a m&n who had cruelly 
deceived her,—who would not marry unless he 
could be caught,—and who, being an unwilling, 
would be probably an imkind, husband. Her 
good cousin feared something worse for her than 
the misery of her lot: she feared that this misery 
might drive her to habitual vice; and that her 
re-entrance “into the workhouse might prove the 
dat# frorrf which she would become a castaway 
from heS' family for ever. * “ 


ChapIer VIII. 

•WHAT IS CHARITY ? 

Ned heard of Jane’s rethrn to the workhouse, 
and of her copfinement, from Mr. Burke, who 
attended Mr. Effingham’s family, and who re* 
‘'cognized, to hiS great surprise, Ned Bridgeman 
in the boy who onetday 0{)ented the gate for him, 
^nd followed to bold his horse. Whenever lie 
came, from that time forward, be inquired for Ned, 
and was ready to make the wished-for reply to 
the customary petition, not to tell the officers or 
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nnybotly belonging to them, where he was, but 
just to inform cousin Marshall and* his sisters 
that he was well, and likely t(J go o» earning a 
living. It was in vain to reason with him, that 
the parish could desire nQthing more than that 
he should i^ititain himsslf, and that the oiIi(;ers 
would be glad to leave bin unmolested. He 
had eloped, and, was possessed wi^ the idea 
that he should be carried back whencd he came; 
arlll had, moreover, s\jch a horror of the place 
and people connected with his short period of 
pauperism, that he longed %bove all things to 
keep out of sight of the one, and be Surgotten 
by the other. The pawpfer labourersjvhc^worked 
with him in the field, discoveifed son^thiijg of 
this, and amused thepiselves by alamung him 
with dark hints, from time to time, that some 
danger impended. They, were not over-fond of 
'him, harmless and good-natured as he was. The 
bailiff was apt to hold him up as an example to 
them in an injudicious way, and Ned’s horror of 
pauperism,—his pride, a® his companions called 
it,—was not exactly the quality to secure their 
good fellowship. They teased the boy sadly, 
and Mr. Burke thought he looked more and 
more grave every time he saw him. The gen¬ 
tleman was not, therefore, much*surprised when 
he was told one day that Ned was inissings noiu 
did he give muchtheed to i^ie remarks on the 
unste.adiness of the boy who had twice absconded! 
On finding that* so far from having done any¬ 
thing dishonest, Ned had left nearly half-a-crowij 
of his savings in Mr. Effingham’s haods, Mr. 
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Burk« made inquiry into the circumstances, and 
found lliatj^iis ho suspected, Ned had been assured 
tliat the odiceas fvere nfler him, and so cruelly 
taunted witli his sister’s shame, that it was no 
wonder lie had gone farllier up the country, 
wliere he mi<iht work in peace, if ui.pk was to be 
found. Notliing could be. done but to take 
charge of* his money, and invest it where it 
might increase i.ill the owner slioidd lie ibrlli- 
coming to claim it. So Mr. Burke pocketed trie 
two shillings and fourpence balf-|)cnny as care¬ 
fully as if it had keen a hundred pounds, and 
saw that it was placed in the Savings Bank with 
Ann’s, jmd jjnade as figiit as he could to the 
family of. the fac’t that he no longer knew where 
the lad vi'Rs; adding that Ned was, a boy whom 
lie would trust all over the world by himself, and 
prophesying that he would re-appqar some day , 
to be a credit and»a help to his orphan sisters. 

On one-occasion when Mr. Burke was enter¬ 
ing the village of Titford, he overtook Mr. Effing¬ 
ham walking slowly with his heafl bent down, 
and his hands in his pockets. He looked up 
when greeted by his friendj who accosted him 
with— 

” I am afraid j-ou are to he one of my patients 
to-day, to judge by your gait and countenance. 
What can The the matter? No misfortune at 
home, I hope?” * 

* ” No; but I have just heard some/liing that 
has shocked me very much. There is an exceu- 
faon at Dale’s.” 

“ How hard that poor man has struggled!” 
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observed Mr. Burke, “ And has it even ^jonie 
to this at last ?” 

*• Even so ;_and through no’fajult (jf his own 
that 1 can see. They are distraining for the 
rate.” 

“Ay, tha»-'>»s the wa)% EfEnghani. Thus is 
our pauper list swaJled, ye«r by year. It grows 
at both ends. Paupers multiply thei^own nuni- 
bej-s as fast as they fan, and nate-jfeyers sink 
d(',wn into rate-receivers. This will probably be 
Dale’s fate, as it has been that of m»py little 
farmers before him. Andif»it is, he will only 
antici]3ate by a few years the fate of olJiers be¬ 
sides small farmers,‘of shopkeepeig, .ipanufac- 
turers, merchants, and agriculturists ,of gvety 
class ; always»i)roviding that some radicd amend¬ 
ment of the system doe.^ not take place.” 

“ God help us!” cried E^ffirfgham. “ If so, 
our security is gone, as a natien, and as indivi¬ 
duals.” 

“ At present, Effingham, the security of pr(v 
perty is to tUe pauper, and not to the proprietor, 
however rich he may be. The proprietor is 
compelled, as in the* case before us, to pay more 
and more to the rate till his profits are absorbed, 
and he is obliged t#,.relinquish his undertakings 
one after another; field after field goes out of 
cultivation, liis capital is gradua 41 y transfevred t« 
his wages-fund, Which is*paid away without 
bringing, an adequate return ; and when all bdt 
his fixed capital is gone, that becomes liable to 
seizure, and the ruin is complete. There is ifo 
more security of property, under such g. system, 
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than there is security of life to a poor wretch in 
a quicksanfi, who feels himself swallowed up inch 
by inch. ,Xhe paupers meanwhile are sure of 
their relief as-long as the law subsists. They 
are to he provided for at all events, let what will 
become of other people While .P-^le has been 
fretting by day, and tossing by night under the 
burden of’lps cares, his pauper labourers have 
been supporting a very different kind of burden, 
—the burden of the paupejr song, 

./c^ang sorrow and cast away care, 

The parish ^ bound to find us! ’ ” 

“ Thifi very security of property, which is the 
most prepipys of an independent man’s rights," 
saidJE^^iqgham, seems to be the most perni¬ 
cious tl^g in the world tp the indigent. One 
may fairly call it so in relation to them, for they 
seem to consider the produce of the rate as their 
property.” 

“ It is really so,” replied Burke. “ They know 
it to be the lawful property of the pauper body, 
and that the only question is how it is to be dis¬ 
tributed ? As long as they know this, they will 
go on multiplying the claims upon it till nothing 
is left with which to satisfy them.” 

“ It is very odd,” said Ei^ngham, “ that none 
of the checks that have ever been tried Lave 
•done any ^ood; they seem rather to have made 
the matter worse.” ^ 

f “ I do not think it strange, Effingham. None 
of the remedies have struck at the root of the 
evil, and none could therefore effect lasting good. 
The test.is just this; do they tend to lessen the 
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number of the indigent ? Unless they da this, 
they may afford relief to a generatiojo, or shift 
a burden from one district to nnptliej, or from 
one class of producers u])on iinolher; but they 
will not improve the systcyi. Look at the ex- 
jwriments First, ^laujiers wore to wear 

a bailee, a mark of .infamy* Of course, the pro¬ 
fligate and hardened were the readiest It) put it on, 
and those who had moi^esty anil iumlTle ])ride re- 
fufed it, and obtained l^elp only through the com- 
])assion of overseers, who evaded the rt^julation 
so perpetually, that it was aljolished as useless. 
While it lasted, ))rotligaie pauperism ijjcreased 
fery rapidly. Next •eSme the ei^gclient of 
workhouses, in which the poor were exjiec^gd to 
do more work,iind be fijd less expensively than in 
their own houses. But here again the rogue and 
vagabond class reaped the advantage, the houses 
’being detested by the sober,%!jd quiet; and the 
choice of tlie latter to pine at home, jrather than 
be shut up in a workhouse, oecasioned 3 
diminution of the rate for some time; but that 
time has long been over, and now the mainte¬ 
nance of a pauper efosts three or four times as 
much in a workhouse sis out of it, there being no 
inducement to the paupers, to work, and but 
li'ttlb to their managers to econeftnise. And this 
is just what any one might have foredild fram tha* 
beginning, if he bad seen what experience has 
plainly taught us, that inmgence must spreaA 
while numbers •increase, and while the sub¬ 
sistence-fund, on which they are to be sujiporlei^ 
is consumed unproductively.”- 
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“ why unproductively ? ’’ said Effirighani. 
“ I cannot, lielp thinking that there must be some 
mode of management, by which manufactures 
might be carried on by paupers with pretty good 
success.” 

“ Suppose it to b6 so, accoi^^g to vvliat 1 
imagine you to megh by successt^suppose a 
certain quantity of produce to be achieved and dis¬ 
posed of,-<r!ihis |.s in itself a great evil. Capital 
raised by forcible means, arbitrarily applied, a id 
made to bring a return from an artificial market, 
can never be so productive as if it found a natu¬ 
ral channel; and its employment in this artifi¬ 
cial manner is a sericua, injury to individual 
capitaliits.'*^'In .the neighbourhood of a work- 
housS wWere work is really done a,manufacturer, 
while paying to the rate, bitterly feels that ho 
is subscribing the means by which his trade is to 
be stolen from him; It is adding insult to injury 
to set up in the faces of rate-payers workhouse 
manufactures, which are to have a preference 
In the market to their own. In all these cases, 
however, the object fails. To all remedies yet 
tried, the same fundamental objection applies: 
they all encourage the increase of population, 
while they sink capital. What we want is the 
very reverse of this,—we wknt a reproduction of 
capital with.increase, and a limitation of numbers 
*wilhin'a due proportion to thip fund.” 

I “ What do you inink, then, of the methods 
proposed for the amelioration of the system ? ” 

“ Which ? There are so many.” 

' “ The cottage system, for one.” 
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“ It will not bear the test. Under no sj'sleni 
does population increase more rapidly^—witness 
Ireland; and in addition to tha vyorst^ evils that 
afflict Ireland* we should have that of a legal 
claim to support, which effectually prevents tlie 
due improve.mjait of caj^ital. Cottages would 
prove no belter thifn woryiouses, depend upon 
it.” 

“ Well, then, what do you tljnk JF* assessing 
mfw kinds of property ? ” 

“ Worse and worse! This would ho only 
casting more of our substance into the gulf be¬ 
fore its time. It would be helping to incytase the 
number of paupers; ifc \wuld bo enc ourag ing the 
unproductive consamjttion of capital"; "it would 
be- 

“ Like pouring water into one of yo^ dropsi¬ 
cal patients,” said Effingham, smiling. 

“ Just so, Effingham ; 'aini* ^t needs no great 
skill to foresee the result in both case^.” 

“ Then there are Benefit Clubs,” replied Effing^ 
ham. “ Some think that if they were made ob¬ 
ligatory by Jaw, they might soon supersede the 
poor-rate. What do you think of them ?” 

“ No man approves such societies more than I, 
as long as they are voluntary; but fellowship of 
this'kind would lose its virtue, I»doubt, by being 
made compulsory. There are yo iFieansjthat ^ 
know of, of compelling a mmi who will not earn 
to store his earnings; and the frugal and indusi 
trious will do it ivithout compulsion, as soon as 
they understand the matter: so that in fact the 
worst classes of society would be left as free t 5 
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roam, and bcsj, and steal, as if the institution 
did not exist ” 

“ But l'’ru!iullvSoci('tirs and Benefit Ciuhs will 
bear vonr test. 'I’iicv t<;nd to I he inciea.sc; of 
caprtal, and, bv enconnieioo piudenee, to the 
Jiinitalion of ninnhers. 

True; and tln-iflbrc [ \vi>h ihev were in 
universal operation’ ainoii!^ the worlvinp classes; 
but this must be bv vokiiilai'V association It 
will he a work of time lo convince onr uhdle 
populatijjn of their advantaaes ; and even then the 
less indnsitrious pa,rt will rather (lepcnd on the 
poor ratj', if it still subsists., We must have 
recourse t^sonie speedfer method of lessening 
our burefens, giving- all possible encouragentent 
to Frienctly Societies in the mean time.” 

“ What method ? It,seems to me that relief 
is already given in everyr possible way.’’ 

“ Ay; there is' the mistake, Effingham. 
People think they give relief in giving money.” 

^ “ I seldom give money,” replied Effingham. 

“ No; but you give what money will buy, 
which is, begging your pardon, worse tlmn in¬ 
effectual. Now, if you have no objection, I 
should like to know how much you spent on 
coals and blankets tlie first ^hristmas you settled 
here, and how milch last year V’ ' 

, “ I .began* with devoting five pounds a year to 
this purpose; but it ^increased sadly. I stopjred 
short two years* ago at twenty pounds,; hut it 
grieved me to the heart to do so, for more 
objects remain now unsujiplied than I supplied 
first.” 
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“ Probably; ami are these new apiilicaiils , 
strangers from otlier parishes brought round 
you by your bounty, or are nwirp of,your near 
neighbours iu*a condition for receiving charity?” 

“ Dale reproaches me with having brought an 
inundation of.'janpe.rs frojp a distance; but really 
our own population.has incgsased wonderfully.” 

“ And the more support yoit offer tliein, friend, 
the more surprisingly they will yicrease, if there 
ca% be anything surprising in the case. Surely you 
do not mean to go on giving coals and blankets ?” 

“ What can I do ? You^vould call me cruel 
to withdraw the gift, if you could see th^ destitu¬ 
tion of the poor creaiums. 1 am comjdetely at 
a loss how to proceed. If I g» on, poverty in¬ 
creases ; if I sjop, the people will freeze andpine 
before my eyes. What a dilemma! ” 

“ Much like that of government about its 
‘pauper subjects. I shoul’d tSepmmend the same 
method to both.” 

‘‘ To fi.K a maximum, I suppose , to declare 
the amount •beyond which relief shall not be 
given ? I have tried that, and it does not succeed. 
Twenty pounds a year is my maximum, and is 
known to be so ; but «very one hopes to have a 
portion of it, and reckons upon his share nearly 
as otinfulently as if all were sure^f it.” 

‘‘Of course ; and there is the jdditiona^evil o^ 
admitting the principle of ^ claim to support 
which is at the bottom of the mischief.—No ; to 
fix a maximunij is to unite the evils of the 
maintenance and the abolition of the pauper 
system; and both are bad enough singjy. If t 
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were .you, and if I were the government, I would 
immediately disavow the principle in question, 
and take ipeasuras for ceasing to act upon it. If 
I were you, I would explain to iliy neighbours 
that, finding this mode of charity create more 
misery than it relieves, I shou! 4 ^iscontinue it 
in the way which appears fo inflict the least 
hardship, -il would give notice that, after the 
next Christmas^ donation, no’ more coals and 
blankets shall be given ex^cept to those aged iiod 
sickly pfople who at present look for them ; and 
that no new applitjants whatever shall be placed 
on the Ijist, the object being to have the charity 
die out as soon as poss&la ” 

“,But Tshall "be railed at wherever I turn my 
face. I should not wonder if they pull my house 
about my cars. They will rob my poultry-yard, 

and burn my rieks. Thej will-” 

“Very like tbd, situation of government!”' 
exclaimed,.Mr. Burke. “ The very same difii- 
.culties on a smaller scale. Friend, you must 
bear the railing for a time, since it comes as a 
natural consequence of wliat you have already 
done. I am sure so benevolent a man as you 
would rather endure this (personal inconvenience 
than add to the misery around you. You arc 
capable of hefoism in retrieving a mistake, 
Effinjdiaml As for your house and other pro¬ 
perty, you must |^ke measures to protect it. 
Tou must firmly and gently repress tendencies 
to violence which arise, as you now perceive, 
^from an error of your own.” 

“ 1 will consider, resolve, and act; and that 
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without dolay, for the evil is pressings,” said 
itilliiigliani. 

“ I vvisli govenimciit wouli> do t^ie same,” 
replied Mr. IJlirke. “ We hear mucli of coiisi- 
deratiiiii, hut the resolve iijvet to be made; and 
how lone t^e, may bg in following, it is im- 
])Ossible to guess., Meai^vlnle, vve an; groinp 
iieadlong to ruin ^xs fist as you woiih^ do if you 
answered all the petitions fo* ehatitv which 
vv#uld be brought ujiog you by unbounded readi¬ 
ness to give. Your private fortune, vjyuld be 
gone in a twinkling, and will vanish our 
national resources.” 


• ‘‘ What period wtmld you fi.\ for fl^ olishing 
the rate ? ” 


“ Tlie best flan, in jny opinion, yet nroposed, 
is this;—to enact that .no child born Trom any 
marriage taking place wdthin t* year from the 
date of the law, and no illegitimate child born 
xvilhin two years from the same dat(», shall ever 
be entitled to parish assistance. This regulatioji 
should be msftle known, and its purpose explained 
universally; and this, if properly done, might, I 
think, prevent violence, and save a vast amount 
of future distress. TlJe people should be called 
together, either in .their places of worship or 
els^vhere, in such a manner Ss to attract the 
whole population to listen, and the c&e slvould b«, 
explained to tliem*by their j^stors or others.^ ]|t 
is BO plaip a case, and so capable of illustration, 
that I see no great difficulty in making the most 
ignorant comprehend it.” 

” And yet the details are vast.” 
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“ l^ast, but not complicated; so the whole 
might be ©onveycd in a jinrable which any child 
can undeivsland.' I tiiink I dare undertake to 
prove to any rational being that national distress 
cannot be relieved by money, and that conse¬ 
quently individual distress cannafcl)(j so relieved 
without inflicting tlw same, portion of distress 
elsewhere.', A child can see t)iat if there is so 
much bread in'a country and no more, and if 
the rich give some of the poor two shillingfi a 
day tha,t. they may eat more bread, the price of 
bread will rise, anjl some who could buy before 
must gev-without now. Since no more bread is 
created^ly^this charity, the-only thing done is t6 
take.sonje of it 6ut of the reach of purchasers to 
give it tp paupers.’’ 

“ True; the only real charity is to create more 
bread; and, tilldhis can -be done, to teach men 
to be frugal of v'hct they have.—I happen to 
know a case which illustrates your doctrine. 
Owen, who lives in this village, earned ten shil¬ 
lings a week before the last Scarcity. He 
bought eight shillings’ worth of flour for his 
family, and had two to spare for other neces¬ 
saries. During the scartiity he received four¬ 
teen shillings a week from his parish, in addition 
to the ten he ei&ed; but the price of corn “had 
• risen so much that he now gave twenty-two shil- 
^ngs out of his tweij^^y-four for the same quantity 
of flour; so that he had still two shillings left 
fpr other necessaries; and thus- was no richer 
jvith twenty-four shillings than he had been 
with ten,” 
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“ If there had been many such cases,” observed 
Mr. Burke, “ the price of corn would*have been 
even higher tjjan it was. The f)eSl chllrity to the 
public as well as to this man would have been (o 
teach him that he had batter look after other 
kinds of fiiod,* 9 Iid not iTisist on such an abun¬ 
dance of flour. IX) not ycJlt think he could have 
understood this?»anS if he could, wlijwshould not 
his brethren understand the stAc of the ))auper 
system, and be broffght to acquiesce in the 
measures now necessary to be taken ?»«-If the 
regulation 1 have described b»d been made when 
first pTO])osed, there wo^ild have been nfcch less 
Tlifficulty than now. *lf not done nc'T)7«*liere is 
no saying how soon it may be out of c«r j*)wer 
to do anythin^;. Wewrc now borne down, we 
shall soon be crushedf by the weight of our 
, burdens.” , * 

“ We must hasten to give* our testimony,” 
said Effingham : “ I, by withdrawing^ m.y dona¬ 
tions, and declaring why; you, by-but yow 

have given yours, I suspect. I see now the 
reasons of your resigning your offices at both the 
charitable institutions where I and others took 
so much pains to get you in. I was more than 
half angry at it whe« I thoi(^ht,of our canvass, 
and all the disagreeablenesses belonging to it;— 
and all done and endured for rfbthing. "But I* 
see now how it is.* I can <» 9 ly hope that youil 
going out of office may do more good than your 
going in ; and \Wiat more can I say ?” 

“ Nothing more gratifying to my self-corn-* 
placency, I am sure,” said Mr. Burke,»smiling, 
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“ I hkve had my recompcDse already in finding 
that man^more than I expected attend to niy 
reasons, !tnd taUe them into consideration as a 
matter of real importance. My hopes sometimes 
mount so high as t« flatter me that all Groat 
Britain may soon be ftTectually«*mj^loyed upjon 
the problem—How*.o reduce the number of 

THF. INDIGENT.” 


CHAPfER, IX. 

COUSIN MARSHALL’S END. 

It was some tears before any tidings came of 
Ned that could'be,depended upon. At length 
countryman callfed‘on the widow Marshall one 
market-dSy, saying that he had had a world of_ 
•trouble in finding her out in the small place she 
had got into outside the city, but w‘as determined 
not to meet Ned Bridgeman again without 
having seen her and delivered Ned’s packet into 
her own hand. Mrs. Marshall had nobody living 
with her nowtbuf her youngest daughter, who 
happened,not to be at home at this hourand 
as l^s. MarsBall could not read, she was obliged 
to wait til) evening to kndw what was in the 
letter, and what the guinea was for, which the 
•packet contained. She obtained great satis¬ 
faction from the countrymen concerning Ned, 
sent him her love and blessing, and tlie promise 
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of an answer to his letter when there shonJd he 
an opportunity of sending one, which might 
happen by means of the present njessqjiger with¬ 
in six months". Many times before the evening 
did cousin Marshall open t^e letter, and examine 
it, and adjjiiro'W much sf it as was apparent to 
her; viz. the evenness the lines and "the 
absence of blots., f he guinea, too, •was a very 
good sign. The letter^roved that his workhouse 
s(?liooling had not been lost upon him ; and the 
money, that her methods of education ly^d taken 
effect. Her answer, written dqjvn by her daughter, 
was as follows:— 

“ Dear Ned, 

“ Your letter waa very welcome tj us, since 
you could not come ycoirself. I do not wonder 
you met with hardships and difficulty in settling. 
Such is the way with manji»*p 80 ple in these days 
who wish to be beholden to nobody; but such 
generally meet with their deserts at last, as I ajji 
glad to hear you have. We have put your 
guinea into the Savings Bank for you, my dear 
boy, as, thank God ! we none of us want it at 
present, and there Was half-a-guinea of yours 
thgre before. Now I dare'sa^ ypu are, wonder¬ 
ing how it came there ? It is the half-crown of 
wages you left behind youat^itford Uiat Mr» 
Burke took care t)f, and iWiias grown into half- 
a-guinea by not being touched, which I hope 
will be good nSwa to you. I quite approve yqur 
wish about the Friendly Society, knowing hc^jv 
niy husband did the wisest thing in belonging to 
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one, (ind at times could have got through in no 
other way. There is nothing about your sisters 
that sliouVl give you any scruple. Sally, poor 
thing, is very contented in the Asylum ; and, as 
the people there are; fond of her, has fewer 
troubles than many that havcwithei/ eyesight. 
I h'ave not seen so many tears from lier since 
she went ir. as wlien my Suf an read your letter 
to her, and she sends you licr love. Ann is 
pretty well off in service, having nothin g to com¬ 
plain of,but her mistress’s temper, with which 
slie will contrive to bear, I hojie, for slic has a 
sweet one of her own. She will write to you 
herself, and tell you as much as-we know about 
Jane, wliich is but little, and that little very sad. 
She is quite lost, I fear: but you may depend 
on my keeping my eye iqion her. 1 thank you, 
my dear boy, for your questions about me and 
mine. My childrRii'have all left me but the one 
that holds the pen, and she is going to marry too. 
I hope she will have an easier life than her 
sisters, who are much put to it with their large 
families. I begin to feel myself growing old 
when 1 see so many grandchildren about me ; 
and perhaps jj,;is owing lo that that I feel far 
more troubled libout how thqjr parents are to get 
through than! Overdid for John Marshall and 
,^rnyself, ,wheft wa had another little family added, 
it were, to our ov;n eight. But God preserve 
me from failing in my trust!—trusting ;)S I wish 
to^do, not to o*her people’s charity, but to one’s 
qyvn labour and thrift, which has His blessing 
sooner than the other. Many a merciful lessou 
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lias been piven me about trustinaf,—one since I 
bad your lettiT. On Saturday, my eldest grand¬ 
son and dauglitor were both out of vjork. To¬ 
day is MondaV, and they have eacli got a place. 
Indeeil God Almighty is v^rry good to us. But 
Susan is tired, c*t havint^kept up ho'r schooling, 

I am al'raitl, so we|J as yoiii However, it looks 
.a long letter, ihyugji I have nianv lyore things 
to sav to you it you t^ere here# Oht as I call 
m^’self, I may see yoii on this side the grave, or 
will try to thndv so till you say not. Till then, 

I send you my love and blessing, which I hope 
YOU know you have had all this long wj^le.” 

The close of cousin Marslialfs ypryjong- life 
was not altogether so,serenc as the character of 
its days of vigour miglvt seem to deserve. Her 
children were so burdened vvith^families of their 
own that they could offer no •further assistance 
than that she should lodge with them by turns. 
She was positive, however, in her determinatiojj 
to live alone*; and a small room in a poor place 
on the outskirts of the city was her dwelling. 
In one way or another she earned a little 
matter, and lived upo*n it, to the astonishment of 
some who received livice as much from the parish 
and could not make it do. Her ado|rteJ children 
found the utmost difficulty in making hetsracce^ 
any assistance, cltarly as iCi was her due from 
those to.whom she had been a mother in their 
orphan state. ’It grieved Ned to the heart to see 
her using her dim sight to patch her cloak foj: 
the twentieth time, when he had placgd at her 
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dispersal the guinea and lialf, witli all that had 
accumulated upon it, in the Savings Bank. 

“ Not yet. , When I vvant it. I can do for 
myself still,” were always her answers ; and 
though, without consulting her, he laid in coals 
and bought clothes fo 4 her duyjjg the two only 
visits that he was n'ple to make to 'that neigh¬ 
bourhood, and though thes^ presents were, after 
sorne scruple, ijccepted, he never could prevail 
upon her to use the little fund during his ab’set.oe 
for her^daily comforts. She was somewhat un¬ 
popular among her neighbours, who did not 
relish l}.cr occasional observations on the multi¬ 
plication of alehouses, or ■licr reports of what u 
comply,^ robust man her John Marshall w'as, for 
all he had seldom a pint and pipe [o refresh him¬ 
self with when his day’s,work was done. Nobody 
was more operhearted ,and sociable j but he 
could not alford boUi ale and independence,—to 
say notliing of charity ; and everybody knew he 
yvas a father to the orphan.—The neighbours 
observed that he was certainly very kind to the 
parish; but that, for their parts, they could not 
afford to give charity to the parish. It was more 
natural for tjie parish to- give to them. Such 
degeneracy as tliisr roused^ cousin Marshall to 
prophesy evil. ' She was rather too ready With 
.her forebodings, that those who thus spoke would 
V.ie in the workhou|p, and witk her horror at the 
warning seeming to create no alarm. „But what 
roused her indignation above everything was the 
frequent question how, after all her toils and 
savings, she was better off than her cousin, Mrs. 
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Bell ? Ml'S. Bell had never more heard her. 
husband, and had at length been taken into 
the workl'.ouse with her familyof 4 vhom one 
daughter hadTollowed Jane’s example, and gained 
her point of a pauper maniage ; one son was an 
ill-doing jjaupo^laBourer; and another, having 
been transported for theii, was flourishing at 
Sydney, and likely get more moijey than all 
eouB'n Marshall’s honest childran put together. 
Mrs. Bell was proud of this son’s prosperity, 
and would not have been sorry to hear.jiny day 
of the other getting transpojted in like manner. 
—Now and then it occurred cousin Marshall 
that there was little tise in answering fljpse who 
could ask such a question as*whfi.rei^slip was 
better off thart Mrs. Ball; but it oftenerjiappened 
that her replies Were given in a style of eloquence 
that did not increase her popularity.—Death 
came at last, in time to 8avef*her from the depen¬ 
dence she dreaded, though not from^ the appre¬ 
hension of it. In crossing her threshold, oqe 
winter’s day, with her apron full of sticks, she 
tripped and fell. She seemed to sustain no injury 
but the jar; but that was fatal. She survived 
just long enough to see the daughter who lived 
in,the neighbourheod, and* ra^ke a bequest of 
her Bible to one child, her bed to,anotner, her 
few poor clothes to a third, pointing aout tW 
corner of her cheSt where w»6 deposited the litKe 
hoard she had saved for her burial. 

“ God has Ifeen very good to me and mine,” 
she said. ‘‘ They tell me I have not always 
said so i but 1 meant no mistrust, l^may have 
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• been ioo much in a l)urvy to go wliero ‘ tlie 
wicked ceSse from troubling and the weary are 
at rest: ’ But it ik all right now that 1 am really 
going at last. Thank (fod ! 1 can say to the 
last that He has beer^vcry trodd to me.’* 

Slie left her blessing* I'or cveTy on(;,hy name, 
and died. * 

Mr. iJuMre met tlie funer;*! t,»-ain coming out 
of the churchyard, and ii),miediatcly knew Ned, 
long as it was since tliey had met. ■■ 

*• Yon'r cousin Marsiiall’s funeral! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ My wYe and Louisa and I inquired 
for her t.i vain, a long wldlo ago, and supposed 
she hacV“Lt-en dead some tt’ine. Site must have 
been U gvoak age.” 

“ Eigli'.y-one, sir. 

In answer to Mr. Burke’s inquiries how she 
bad passed her iattfr days; and in opposition to 
Ned's affectionatfe f'eport of her, a neighbour 
observed, ^ith a shake of the head, that she Wa,s 
awfully forsaken at times. 

“ It was but the day before site (lied, sir, that 
she complained that the Almighty had forgotten 
her, and that she was tiyed of looking to be 
released.” 

Ned brushed ^tis' hand across his eyes as ho 
. observed that her neighbours were not callable 
' ^f judging of such a woman as cousin Marshall, 
and not worthy to‘find fault Svith what she let 
, fall in her dark moments. 

‘ “ My wife said at the time, however,” replied 
ihe man, “ that it would be well if a judgment 
did not 'come upon her for such words; and, 
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sure enough, by the same hour the next day she 
was dead ; and not in a natural way either.” 

Mr. Burke smiled at Ned, wlio gjavely ob¬ 
served that hfs cousin had lived too late to be 
done justice to. l^y what Ijf had heard her tell, 
he judged that (wnNitdresd years ago she would 
have been tlonoured^nd t^ded in her old age, 
and saved all she*iad suffered from Jear of 
the parish, and Ifave had it tol^ on*her tomb- 
sttgie how many childr^ she had bred up by her 
industry. It would not be difficult, i'pr that 
matter, to put up a tombstone now y bwt where 
would be the use of it, unles»>4( was Ignored ? 
The vyant lay there. , ^ 

“ I hope,” said Mr. Burke, ‘‘that w^^nj^y as 
reasonably say, that your cousin lived too early 
as that she lived too lalq. The time wTll come, 
trust me, when there will be end of the system 
’under which she has suffered,* ,It cannot always 
be^that the law will snateh the bread from the 
“industrious to give it to the idle, and turn labou( 
from its natural channel, and defraud it of its due 
reward, and authorise the selfish and dissolute to 


mock at those who prize independence, and who 
bind themselves to selfalenial that they may prac¬ 
tise charity. The time will come, depend upon 
it, vi^iien the nation will effectually take to heart 
such injustice as this. There isonudh to^undo, 
much to rectify, before the labours of the poor? 
in their prime, shall secure to them a serene old 
age ; but the tin»e will come, though by that day 
yonder grave may be level with the turf beside, 
it, and there may be none to remember or speak 
of Cousin Marshal^.” * 
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Summary of Principles illustrated in this 
Volume. 

In a society composed of a natural gradation of 
ranks, some must poor; e. have nothing 
more than the means c'f pr^seff* subsistence. 

Any suspension of'these means of subsistence, 
whethev.-tllirough disaster, Idchness, or decrepi¬ 
tude, converts the poor ipto the indigent. 

Since indigence occasions misery, and disposes 
to vice,cilie welfare of society requires the greatest 
possible reaUction,of the number of the indigent. 

Charity, puliiTE' and private, or an arbitrary 
distribKtien of the subsistdnee-fund, has hitherto 
failed ts-^effnrt this object; the proportion of the 
indigent-.to the rest of the population having in¬ 
creased from age ta.pgc. 

This is not surprising, siitce an arbitrary distri¬ 
bution of the subsistence-fund, besides rendering 
consumption unproductive, and encouraging g, 
■multiplication of consumers, does not meet the 
diffieulty arising from a disproportibn of numbers 
to the means of subsistence. 

The small unproductive consumption occa¬ 
sioned by the relief of sudden accidents and rare 
infirmities i« necessary, aied may be justifiably 
provided fi)r by charity, since such charity does 
{not tfefid to the increase of numbers; but, with 
this exception, alJ‘'arbitrary- distribution of the 
necessaries of life is injurious to society, whether 
in the form of private almsgiving, public cliari- 
’ table institutions, or a legal pauper-system. 

The tendency of al! such modes of ^stribution 
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having been found to be to encourage imiwffvi- 
dence with all its attendant evils,—to hijure the 
good while relieving the bad,—to extinguish the 
spirit of independence on one side,—and of cha¬ 
rity on the othety—to eiveourage peculation, 
tyranny, an^ frautJr—and^to increase perpetuajly 
the evil they are mea»t to ramedy,—but one plea 
is now commonly iirg^d in favour of pro¬ 
vision for the indigent., . • 

I’his plea is that evory individual born into a 
state has a right to subsistence from the £tate. 

This plea, in its general applya^n.'fS^founded 
on a false analogy between a SlSfe and ijis mem¬ 
bers, and a parent an<f his family. . • 

A parent has a considerable* influpufle^over 
the subsistencfcPfund of»his family, and j,n abso¬ 
lute control over the numbers to be supported by 
.that fund ; whereas the rulers ctf a state, from 
whom a legal provision ematiates, have little in- 
..flnencB'bver iff subsistence-fund, and no control 
whatever over the number of its members. • 
If the plea of right to subsistence be grounded 
on the faults of national institutions, the right 
ought rather to be superseded by the rectification 
of those institutions, than admitted at the cost of 
perpetuating an institution ntore^ hurtful than all 
the others combined. 

What, then, muSt be dontjlo lessen the num¬ 
ber of the indigent, now so frightfully in¬ 
creasing? * 

The subsistence-fund must be employed pro-, 
duclively, and capital and labour be allowed to 
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tak? 'their natural course; i. e. the pauper sys¬ 
tem musfi by some means or other, be extin¬ 
guished.,' 

The number of consumers rnust be proportioned 
to the subsistence-food. ^'1 encou¬ 

ragements to the increase dfTTopula*ion should 
be withdrawn, and ffvery s(;.t)Ction given to the 
prevefitirwi check ; i. e. charity, must be directed 
to the enlightenment of,the mind, instead of to 
the relief of bcdily want#. 

If mrt adopted speedily, all measures will be 
too late ■t6'"pr§veiAt the universal prevalence of 
poverty, in this SVugdoip, the legal provision for 
the indigent now operating the extinction of our 
natienud—wwources at a perpetually increasing 
rate. 


London; oPrintedby Wilmah Clovtzs, Dube-strcet, Lombetli, 
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PJ^EF^CE. 


Though it is my business to treat of^be per¬ 
manent rattier than of the transiejjlJSWffes of the 
distress of Ireland,—of her •t,:3i()niy rather than 
her polilics,— I hav^ Ifeen perplexed by^^sonie of 
the difficulties which at prestSnt beset all who 
would co«un«nicate wjilh the publi^rnTtier oelialf. 
It is impossible to faresce while wfiling what 
may have happened, before pur thoughts are 
printed, to change the a^ppct of affairs, and 
,»feiuiJily Thl!' unwnsel we • would offe^ No pains 
liave been spared to ascertain the correctness of 
the data on* which my story is constructed ; Jet 
I have felt through the whole course of it that 
I might finally resolve to keep it back as useless, < 
there being a strong^robability that it might, a 
few weeks hence, appear antiquated in compa¬ 
rison with the treatises which nfliy then be wanted. 

I cannot but trust, however, tha,t leisure will soon 
be spared from ihe consideration of emergelr- 
cies for an investigation int& the long-subsisting 
causes of Irish distress; that the painful labour 
of punishing crime may give place to the nfore 
hopeful task of superseding it; and that the 
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"■overnment may ere long turn from enforcing 
obnoxious laws to fostering the resources of the 
country. , 

Many will think with me that the title of this 
story is too grand f^r its con ents ; and more 
may be disappointed on /indt.ij^ow few are my 
personages, and how little I have deafi. with the 
horrors of tlie time.—The piJ pose of my title is 
to direc^ffe Svork into thehaiMs of those whom it 
most concerns ; and my personages are few be - 
cause it is my object to show, in a confined space, 
how longi«i.,S.''<’ies of evils may befall individuals in 
a society conJif&ia^'like that of Ireland, and b” 
what a repetition ol^ grievances its members art 
driven ii’uo disaffection and violence. As for the 
iiicideiu^^iTfThe tale, my choice was influenced' 
by the cot-sideration, not of what would best 
suit the purposes of fiction, but of what would 
most serve the cause of the Irish poor. A much 
more thrilling anu moving story might,^hav^c 
been made of conspiracy, rebellion, and slaughte?" 
by weapon and by gibbet; but these scenes 
want no further development than may be found 
in our daily newspapers; while the silent mise¬ 
ries of the cottier, the unpitied grievances of the 
spirit-broken labourer cannot have been suffi¬ 
ciently made known, since they still subsist. These 
miseries, protracted from generation to genera- 
tio.!, are 'the origin of the more lively horrors of 
which evcry'body heai s. Let them be super¬ 

seded, and there will be an end of the rebellion 
and slaughter which spring from them. 

Now that it is the fashion with a certain por- 
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tion of society to tteiuxince every exjwsition of 
state impolicy as inflammatory, I may Vo exjiosed 
to the common charge of atlemjiliny to excite 
the disattectidn, some of whose causes 1 have 
attempted to exptke. Sitn^ it is no loimer a 
secret, however,I*elund has been and is 
misj^overnfd, and since t^ic readiest metimil of 
winning back the Siscontented to tj^eijr^allegi- 
ance is to allow*lhtfce things to be grievances 
wliich are felt to be 60 ,*and to show' a disposition ' 
to alford redress, I cannot but hold the part of 
true loyalty to be to expose abuses |{ 35 *i!»ssly and 
temperately, and to stiinulatg*<b:/*t>;ovenHnent to 
<he reparation of pafjt errors and the Imitrovc- 
ment of its principles of policy.. Such sljbtilil be 
my loyaltj if y liad access to tlie Rmffiifk'of tlic 
state; and such it is How that I can ^tcak only 
as a weilwlsiier to Ireland, and an indignant 
vritness of her wrongs. 
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IRELAND. 


Chapter I, 

IRISH ECONOMY. 

The Glen of the Echoes,—a title conveys 
more to an English ear thai^, >Js^rish counter- 
^jart, is one of the «n(Jst obscure diatfi^ts of a 
remote county of the Green islandjj^o^,which 
little is h(^rd ,on this side the Channel except 
during the periodical reUirns of famine,*when the 
sole dependence of its miserable,population is on 
public benevolence. This gifen.probably owes its 
n.aHu;- i**to « v i tjR ^y to the sea, whos^ boisterous 
waves, keeping up a perpetual assault, have 
worn the coast into deep bays from the Norfli 
Cape to Mizen-head, and whose hoarse music is 
chaunted day and night, summer and winter, 
from steep to steep Iilong the shore. It is a 
rare thing for a traveller inj,he western counties 
of Ireland to behokf a calm sef. Whatever the 
features of the land may be,—wjietlfBr he passf^s ^ 
through meadows and oat-fi^Jds, with villages and 
towns in the distance, or o^er black mountains 
and across shaking bogs, where a mud cabm 
here and there is tlie only vestige of hura^ 
9 B 
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habitation,—the Atlantic is still swelling and 
lashiiig tl,ie cliffs, as if bringing its mighty force 
to a perj^etual war against the everlasting hills. 
Such a traveller would have jironounced that the 
Glen of the Echoes was designed for no other 
purpose than to give ,pe*^j^al tidings of this 
warfare; for no pl^ce could be m6re wild in 
aspec t, oi : less apparently ''improved by being 
inhabitSi. ' It was a trad". IJ'ing between the 
cliffs and the inountainls. consisting parilyr of 
bog, and partly of cultivated patches of land, 
dividetl’iaftg^from another by ditches, and here 
and there b^*WlJ!irf bank, which was the best 
kind of* fence used within many miles, except 
on th8. grou nds belonging to one or two man¬ 
sions'''ff!iroK''iight an^ reach. Sgareg a tree or a 
shrub WEtS to be seen wilhin the bounds of the 
glen, though tradition related that a vast forest 
had once extended ijlohg the sides of the moun-' 
tains ; which tradition.was con^.P’ed-iaiiJlg^dr- 
cumstance that trees were easily found inttuT 
bog as often as the inhabitants were at a loss 
how to pass a ditch or drain, and there happened 
to be liands enough near to make a half-buried 
trunk into a temporary bridge, for the advantage 
of a short cut to gny given spot. A resident 
proprietor, Mr. Kosso, had Surrounded his house 
witli young'plantations; but as these were in¬ 
tercepted from view,by the shqulder of the moun¬ 
tain, they did not‘relieve the bleakness of the 
glen itself. The woods of another proprietor, 
Mr. Tracey, who had been for some years on the 
lontinent with his family, liad been so effectually 
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thinned by bis a^'cnt, that little of them nv 
iiiained, and, in consequence, bis inansiog. Wood- ' 
land Lodge, might now have l)etter ^orne tbe 
name of a locbge in the wilderness. Woodland 
Loilge was about dial f a mile distant from Mr. 
Rosso’s dwelling,. L^iWtlje contrast between the 
two was reBiarkable. ^ Tbe riding, driving, sbobt- 
ing, and fishing parties, in wbicb |^ie young 
UosBos were perpetually engaged, gitvC an ap- 
peis'anee of bustle to tjftj neighbourhood of their 
residence; and the fine growth of the jilanta- 
lions, the entireness of the stone fene«s,.*and the 
verdant crops of the surroundi^^c'Itls, betokened 
paiod management: v^hcreas the shuttei% of the 
Lodge were for ever closed ; grass floCMshed 
on the doo]^-8legs, and moss on the^iittfoif“sills; 
lean cattle were seen ly'ijig about in tlfc woods, 
or rubbing themselves against the bark-bound 
•trees; and goats, the mbst,* inveterate of de- 
str(,tj'er.« Jjtaaised ^among the ruins, which alone 
femaincd to m?^ the boundaries between corn- 
land and pasture, plantation and bog. The tra* 
voller’s greatest perplexity was as to where the 
people dwelt whom he saw scattered in the fields 
or lying about on the only visible track by which 
he could traverse the glen, ty assembled around 
the Lodge chapel, if "it chanced»to be a holiday. 
It was only by close observation that he couli^ 
perceive any other erections tjjan the little*chool- 
liouse, built by Mr. Rosso, sftid the farm-house, 
where a tinant of the better sort lived, and where 
the priest boarded. To the accustomed eye, 
however, a number of huts were visible on the* 

B 2 
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mountain sicln, which were more like tufts of 
’ black turf than human dwellings. An occai.ioii d 
wreath of sm,oke, tlie neighbourhood of goals, 
pigs, or a starved cow, marked them as the abodes 
of tlie tenantry of fhe glen,y-a tenantry neither 
better nor worse off tliy-n 43i|8aof many a district 
in the island. , ^ 

TIi q^ sch ool-house just mentioned had been 
built by^V. Rosso, who, though himself a I’ro- 
testant, wished his poor Iteighbours to have such 
an education as they were willing to receive, 
though mixed with much that appeared to 

him very ban^tW^pperstition. To the astonish¬ 
ment, ntst, of the objects of his bounty, and, 
next, cf his Protestant visitors, he appointed a 
Cathdffc't&gher to tliis school, atjd interfered no 
further ifi its managemeift than to see that the 
teacher was diligent, and -that the school was 
kept open to as vnany children as chose to' 
attend. T^he reasons he gav^ vsx-r'^i-Jiatjiiere 
were none but Catholics within five miles, outoT 
his own house, ^nd that as his neighbours woukl 
at all events be Catholics, he saw no harm in 
giving them reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
addition to that instruction, of a different kind, 
which their zealous priest. Father Glenny, took 
care that they <should nof be without. These 
reasons, wtether sound or not, had no weight 
with his Protestan^friends, lyho might, as they 
said, have forgiveit him, if he had had the good 
of a tenantry of his own in view,, but who began 
to doubt the goodness of his religion, morals, 
‘and politics, when they considered that he had 
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no tenantry but a fanner’s family or twOj wlio^ 
(lid not need ^is assistance; and that he was, 
therefore, gratuitously offering sjippcrt to the 
most damnable faith in religion, and the most 
ini(juilous creed in politics, tliat had ever deserved 
the wrath of God-?|frtit<aven and of man upon 
earth. Mf. Rosso v^ry quietly went on, holding 
an occasional conference with Father ^Jljjnny on 
the state of the s*cho5!>l, and stepping in some- 
tir»es as he passed, tS hear how the spelling 
improved, and whether the children cc^ld be 
induced to give attention to somethbig besides 
arithmetic, which is, almogif ■universally, the 
"favourite accomplishmeftt of the Irish have 
had the advantage of any s(»hooling all. 
Father Gknny, and the young sctioolmaster 
whom he had trained, Idways appeareef glad to 
see Mr. Rosso, and even asked him occasionally 
*to address the cMldren, wli)cl^ ne always took 
care Jo uic-«- .\sj^ convey to them spme useful 
information, or moral impression, which Protes¬ 
tant and Catliolic would equally allow to be 
good. Thus, as the parties concerned wrought 
their benevolent work without jostling or jarring, 
it mattered little whal any one else had to say 
about it. When importuned upon the subject, 
Mr.*Rosso endeavoured to apjftase the inquirer 
by an acknowledgment that l^e ffiight havij 
found some difficulty if Projjgstant children had 
been brought to learn with Catholics, within so 
small a space, and with so few resources in the 
way of instruction; but he never could admit 

b3 
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the dpubt of its being right to supply a Catholic 
education to a purely Catholic population. 

It was'a much easier matter tc) the neighbour¬ 
ing cottiers to spare their children'to the school, 
than it would have been if they had enjoyed a 
more prosperous conditioiT,"1*Bi English labourer 
employs his boys avd girln as soon'as they an; 
strong f nfugh for work; or, at least, has the 
excuse that lie )Tiay do so:''but an Irish cottier 
finds his business finished when he has dug sMul 
planted, his potato-field, and lounges about till 
harvest; or^Jf he hires himself out to labour, 
does not fimlStit that there is anything for his 
girl tej do but to milk tlft tow and boil the pot', 
or for j^is boy Ixit to feed the pig. This leisure, 
joined with the eagerness for learning which 
subsists among the Irish-'poor, kept Mr. Ilosso’s 
school always .full, and might, under good ma¬ 
nagement, have wrdhght a material improvement 
upon the rising generation : tBUcJi 

the way with Irish “ scholards ” to be always 
reading, never learning ; to be ■ listening to 
legends, when they should be gaining know¬ 
ledge; and invoking the holy blood of Abel, 
instead of improving the jpowers which God has 
given to each of them for a far more natural ami 
efl'ectual dependence. The real advancement of 
the you,ng folk^i of the glen was, therefore, much 
.css than it ought tc; have been, in return for the 
time bestowed; and though some came out 
ready readers, and most fluent story-tellers, there 
was but little knowledge even among the oldest 
of tliem. 
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Dora Sullivah was one of tlie most proipisin£;_ 
of the tiooj), Jnd the master praised' the pru¬ 
dence of lier, parents, and her own dtocility, for 
coming to the scliool as regularly as ever when 
she was past si,\ t»m^ It was feared that she 
would dis:\()pcar ndfcnlJRr only brother departed 
for England, in hc^fes of fiiaking a little money 
to bring b;ick tOj his^ father ; but Debra’s parents 
wjre proud of her, aijd anxio-is that the most 
should be made of her, and, therefore, spared 
her from home for the greater part of eygry day, 
though she was now like an,only child to them. 

'.There; was another reason fw their not^rudging 
her absence, which ’ft’as, that T)an Mahqyy, who 
lived in the next cabin, and hrfd |rcn]ieiy.access 
lo Dora’s sotiety, frpi being the son of her 
father’s partner in his lease, had been long in 
love with Dora, and woidd havs married her out 
of hand, if he had had so flnujh as half an acre 
of griwnd to ii’.«Try upon. All parties approved 
of the match ; but would not hear of its taking 
place till Dan had a roof of his otvn to lodge* a 
u ife under, and did what they could to separate 
the young folks, by jjeeping Dora at school, and 
encouraging Dan to go and seek his fortune at 
a .di.',tance for a while ; which the young man, 
after much murmuring, consented to do, upon a 
promise from both fathers that tliey jvould i|b^ 
sUiin from quarrdling about their partnership, or 
anythii^ else, during his absence: a promise 
which they afterwards declared it was rash to 
have given, and next to impossible to observe. 
They contrived, however, to keep within the 
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terms of their vow, by venting -tlicir wrath, in 
’all difficulties, upon the tliird partner in their 
lease, Tim Bl&yney, wlio made un opportunity 
to elope before rent-day came round, leaving 
nothing but an empty cabin and a patch of 
exhausted soil for his orffiTJfers to wreak their 
vengeance on. 

These pjiftnership tenancies were almost uni¬ 
versal in the district. In ofie or two cases there 
were as many as fourteen or sixteen tenaflts 
associated in one lease; in which case the dis- 
j)Utes respecti^ the division of their little mea¬ 
dows, or the paym^ijt of dues, became so virulent,, 
that the kgent cogld get '•nO' rest from squabbles' 
and complaints in his occasional visits; and the 
middleSTenj^o whom‘the rent was qraid adopted 
the practiie of getting it/as they could, without 
waiting for the decision of oppowng claims, or 
regarding the projteSvs of those whose property 
they seized., Sullivan might tl^nir ■himself for¬ 
tunate in having no more than two partners, 
silice he could not be made to pay more than 
three times his share of rent; and being under 
vow not to quarrel with one partner, and the 
other being beyond the r^ach of his ears and 
tongue, he was in an enviablq situation compared 
with many of his •neighbours. As to the mid- 
dljsmen who Werp over them, indeed, there was 
“little to choose amoi^g them. oAll pleaded alike 
that they had their rbnts to pay to other, middle¬ 
men, or to the landlord; all were too busy to 
hearken to excuses, — too determined to be 
diverted from seizures,—^too much accustomed to 
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llicir Ijnsincss tp rcqarcl appeals to tlicir justice 
ov their conipajsion. They were i)ot jill, ftr im 
all occasions, oJiially pressing as to tinje. Their 
urgency about their dues depended somewhat 
upon their own resources, and much on those of 
tlic people under they could afford to 

wait, and tlieir debtors were likely not to'be 
totally destitute soi^ictimc Scncc, the middlemen 
mercifully consciffcd »to wait, for certain consi- 
dejations, and with t]te prospAt of extorting 
rich interest upon the payment thus delayed. 
Tlie middleman, Tealc, to whom Sullivali, Ma- 
hony, and Blayney paid their rents, was one of 
<liis merciful class. 

When Dora came home fropi the scli^ol one 
fine afternoon, she perceived froth distance, 
that Mr.^feale’s hors\was standingmvithin the 
inclosure, and grazing the roof of her father’s 
' cabin. Her approach *a8»sedVr by Teale from 
the door, hr there was never’a window in the 
place. His hutRour being propitiatefry this day, 
he assailed Sullivan’s weak side:— 

“ Here she comes,—the pretty creature she is, 
that Dora of yours.” 

“ She’s good, let sSone her being pretty ; and 
’tis she will write the note^ and sign it all the 
saitie as me. Here* Dora, mybdarling, hold the 
pen and write as you’re bid, and show what 
Bcholard Father C^lenny has.made of ycJft.” 

Dora, who was remarkably quiet and thought¬ 
ful for Rer years, and suited her deportment to 
the gravity of her mind, did not quicken her 
movements, but prepared to obey her father’* 
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request. She slipped down the petticoat tail 
which she^ had worn as a hood, jtavc the pig a 
gentle reliuke with her bare foot,^hich sent him 
out at tlie door, and room being thus found to 
turn about in, she made a table of her mother’s 
low stool, took the pappiLjyir. Teale ofl'ered, 
dipped her pen in his inkhw'n, and .waited for 
directions. 

“ You hhve only to sigji, you sec,” said Mr. 
Teale, “ ‘ Dora Sullivar, for John Sullivan,’ 
that’s all.” 

“ Hold your whisht,” cried the father : “ you 
have had your tiipe to write promises for me, 
Mr. Teab ; but I’vS a scholard now of my owp 
kin, aR4 iio occasion to be taken in with a scrap, 
when*4 d#n’t know,what’s in it. So let Dora 
ijvrite after, your words, Mr. Teale.*^ 

“ Pho, pho, Sullivan for what and for why 
do you misdoubt mg, this day ? Miss Dora will 
be more polite—and"! so pressed for time.” 

Dora’s politeness, however, ^spos^ her to do 
a.” her father desired, and did not prevent her 
doing more. She wrote to Teale’s dictation; 
and, before signing, looked up at her father, and 
asked if it was meant that, he should promise to 
pay, both for himself and partners, all that should 
be in arrears, ag Well as all presently due (in¬ 
cluding the interest of the arrears), immediately 
afifter havvest, under penalty of seizure. 

“ I’m not clear « the meahing of it all, but 
I’m thinking it is much to pay, and more than 
we have to pay with, father ; thaf s all.” 

, “Be easy. Miss Dora, since it comes out of 
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your own moulli lliat tlie meaning Is not dear. 
Only sign, myjjewd; that’s what is still to bo. 
done.” 

“ But, fathei*-” 

“ Quiet, my darling of the world, quiet! for 
what should 1 do '! Jigre’s Dlayney, the scatter¬ 
brain ! goije, the dtvil "knows where, and left 
not a rag behind hint; and»Maliony has left the 
whole to me, entire^, the ruffian. J-And you 
wouldn’t have the beast* driven a*vay, Dora, and 
wo* left without a sffp to sleep upon — you 
wouldn’t, Dora?” 

“ Come, sign, my jewel,” s^d Teale, “and up 
^vith your pail to be milking *he creator^, Dora, 
and that’s better thaS seeing liiem lifted 4o the 
pound.” 

Dora still balanced ^he pen, vainijj, wishing 
that Dan w'as at hand to fulfil his father’s part of 
,(hc contract. Sullivan utge^ he* to finish. She 
begged to read it over onc6 more aloud, and at 
the end asked if«there was no way <of making 
such an agreement as many made, that certaig 
kinds of produce should constitute the rent, 
vvliile the family lived as they could upon the 
rest, and so have notlijng to do with coin, which 
she simply supposed was the cause of all the 
misfry in the world. Soflie middlemen, she 
knew, , took butter and pigs for the rent, and oats 
where there were any, and the* ther^as n* . 
trouble about money. 

“ With your leave, Miss Dora, we’ll hear 
what the priesi has to say about that anotlier 
time for I suppose what you say is all one as^ 
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liitening to liim ; and very natural: but I must 
be gving, my jewel; so give my scrap, and 
no more words.” „ 

As there was no help for it, I,<ora signed, and 
then saw the pen put into her father’s liand, that 
he might make his mark., without which Mr. 
I'eale would not allow tliBTTifjiness to bo finished. 
She did not smile, as hermoJierdid, at Sullivan’s 
joke aboiy; a raking fellow, ,,like him, sitting 
down with a pen, like a’priest or one of the 
priest’s seholards. When the middleman i/as 
gone, and her father laughed at the easiness of 
putting a man off^^with a scrap of paper instead 
of the rpnt, she tocli up her pail to go and milk 
her Icrn kiiie. 

“ OtF withiydu, honey, and leave your sighs 
behind y,(}u,” said her mother. “ If I had begun 
as early as you, sighing and sighing, there would 
have been little. bre^ath, left in my body by this. 
To-morrow or next-day will do for care, honey. 
Go to youj milking to-day, anyhow.” 

, “ By dad, honey, your mother known more 
trouble and sorrow by your time nor you, by 
reason she was my wife, and had babbies to lose 
in the fever. I would hap dried up her tears in 
a hurry if she had had no more to bestow them 
on nor you; and so will Djin, by dad, if you’ve 
no better a welcome for him.” 
t Dora.,smiled^ and went about her dairy affiiirs, 
her father followii^ to help, in case the kine 
wanted lifting; tliat is, in case they .should be 
too weak from starvation to rise up at bidding 
to be milked. The poor animals being fairly 
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set upon tlieir k'ps, witliout much fear of fijliintr,, 
Sullivan (liroclejl his steps towards tlxflast busli 
which was left^n his field, and cot it'down for 
fiK'l, not having turf enough dried to boil the pot 
this evening. ♦ ♦ 

Sullivan^was not*ve'ry fond of looking about 
him on his little fayb, or rf observing the por¬ 
tions of his partiyirs. It was hard t(f say which 
was in the worst con3itjon, or which might have 
be§n in the best if jJToperly cultivated. Their 
nearness to the coast put them in the, ^'ay of 
manure ; such part of the soil^as was dry might 
Jiave been made into fine grazing lan^ by the 
frequent rains which Telf in that district, o» have 
answered for the growtli gf vtirims ewps in 
rotation ; ^and «uch as was wet might Jjave been 
improved, to almost an ' extent, by the limestone 
,from the neighbourhood,, or^ by* fine sand from 
the beaclh Instead of laying* plans with pru¬ 
dence for their cojpmon advantage, henvever, and 
prosecuting them in harmony, the three partnets 
made choice each of what his land should pro¬ 
duce, and neither varied his crop from first to 
last. Their only agreement was to divide their 
portions by ditches, pronouncing a stone fence 
a trouble not to be* thouglTt yf, turf banks a 
botheration, and a ditch the most “ ;^sy and nate 
to the hand.’’ This done, Mahoiiy sow»d barle^ 
every year, and efery year ^ess and less came 
up; and ^liat which did make a shift to grow 
yielded less ancfless meal, till he began to w’on- 
der what ailed the crop that it had come down, 
from being food for man, to be nothing better 
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tlian pig’s meat. Blayney tried ^lis hand at oat 
culture with no better success than his neigh 
hour, the' produce being such a? many a horse 
on the London road would look upon with dis¬ 
dain.' Sullivan grew potajftes, as we have seen. 
While tlie land was in gSod^eart, that is, for a 
season or two from" the cUmmencement of his 
lease, he had grown apple potatoes; but when 
the soil became exhausted,’^ he could raise only 
an inferior kind, which is far more fit for cattle 
than for men, and on which he and his family 
could not have si^ibsisted, if it were not for the 
milk with which they varied their meals. Sulli-. 
van’s ucre and half did not yield now more than 
eleven Jiundred stone ; and as the consumption 
amounted, to more thaij four sione-'a-day, at 
fourteen pounds to the 4tone,—a very moderate 
allowance, for three, hearty people,—there was, 
no chance of paying the rent out of the crop, 
even if Sullivan had been ar-swerable for no¬ 
body’s dues but his own. He depended upon 
his live stock to clear him with the middlemen ; 
or, rather, he depended upon nothing, but made 
a shift, when the time ceme near, to sell and 
raise the money somehow; and when that could 
not be done, he ^lefSrred the evil day, by giving 
his note of,hand, as we have seen. Half tliesc 
5ifflcultiv« might have been avoided, if no one 
had stood betweetf' Sullivan ‘and his landlord ; 
and the other half, if he had known how to 
make the best of his own resdurces. In the 
first place, Mr. Tracpy would never have thouglit 
of asking such a rent as eight pounds per acre 
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for such land ; |and, in the next place, he yrould 
have been so far considerate as to ffncourage 
Sullivan to improve the land; whereas*the .mid¬ 
dleman under whom Mr. Teale held the place, 
j)aid the landlord a mD^rate*rent, and made his 
profit out,of the IwgnBir rent he asked of Mr. 
Teale, who, in hisUifn, didrthe same by Sullivan 
and his partners i so that the poorest^enant paid 
the most, and the laiuH^jrd got ^le least; or, to 
pdl the matter in an(Jther light, the little farm 
was expected to support three families o^ tenants, 
and to pay rent to three landlords. Again : two 
yf these landlords, having •my a tempjprary in¬ 
terest in the place,*cared only for getUpg as 
much out of it as they could V,[jile co^ected 
with it, and had no view to its improvement, or 
regard for its permanent value. This ruinous 
system has received a clifck by the operation of 
the Subletting Act; but not^efiore it has inflicted 
severe injuries oufthe proprietors of the soil, and 
never-to-be-forgotten hardships on their tenantry. 


Ghaptbi? II. 

IRISH LIABILITISS. 

Dan Mahony being fairly ofit of the way, Dora's 
parents agreed to her earnest request, counte¬ 
nanced by Father Glenny, that she might leave 
school, and try to earn somewhat wherewith tS 
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..help &e rent. Dora now sat al|i her spinning- 
wheel alAiost the whole day; and her mother 
doing the' same, a respectable addition was made 
by them to the few shillings Sullivan had been 
able to muster. The ne^ was a fine potato 
season moreover, and Sfiliinn reasoijably reck¬ 
oned on being able tt sell a'^considerable j)ortion 
of the pro(^ce of his land, and thus preventing 
any addition to ,the airejirs already due, even if 
he could not discharge some part of them. l*iie 
gentle cljora now smiled, instead of sighing, 
when her father a^ked where was the good of 
“ troublipg the braiit at all at all about what was.* 
to come, when the good a!nd the bad was hid 
entirely,; ” anj Answered only by a kiss, when 
he inquired for any good that had come out of 
the hitherto grave looks* -of his “ darlin’ o’ the 
world.” ,, . 

The rent for the 'year was made up just in 
time by theisale of only one pigb; and Mr. Teale 
was surprised, and looked as if he did not know 
wliether or not to be pleased, when the sum was 
forthcoming. He congratulated Sullivan on 
having got a solvent partner in Blaypey’s place, 
and on Dan Mahony having sent his father the 
means of paying his share; so that Sullivan was 
free from all encumbrance but that fcr which he 
had givep^his note of band. Dora’s heart leaped 
within her, while shellistened to the facts, and to 
her father’s fervent blessing on her lover, whose 
he^t was evidently stilt at home, wherever his 
feet might be wandering. She did not know,— 
lor her fatlier had actually forgotten to tell her, 
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—that the tithe was not yet paid, nor had been 
for two years ^ the tithe-proclor havisg isccom* 
ntodated him -by taking ]iis notc;of-hjind for tl(o 
amount, and* for various incidental clairges. 
Bitterly did Dora afterwards grieve tliat she had 
been for a while this*additional anxiety. 

The nffct time ^e returned from confession, 
it was with a lighf heart and a trij)ping step ap¬ 
proaching to a flan%e. Father Glemiy had rea- 
djjy absolved her frcjjti the sirft of mistrusting 
heaven in regard of her father’s rent, and mis¬ 
trusting a holy and solemn oath in fe^ard of 
Dan Mahony, having, in •dark hours, been 
tempted to doubt l\js lemembering tli« Glen of 
the Echoes, and all that was Ji^it; whiclPwas a 
great sin, inasmuch as Dai»had l^wed a^Solcmn 
vow, which ifeaven w^uld guard, to dook upon 
himself as a banished wanderer, till she should, 
face to face, release him* fr^ the oath. Father 
Glenny not only ^ave her absSlution, and taught 
her how to kedjt the tempter at a distance next 
time, by repeating the oath, and recalling the 
circumstances under which it was made, but 
spoke well of Dan, and seemed to think the 
sooner all doubts we>e laid, by their being made 
man and wife, the better. , 

Dora immediately^ began t* obey his direc¬ 
tions by recalling, during her walk home, tljc 
minutest circumstances conijecte'a witlf'the vow. 
She could just discern, at thS highest point of the 
rugged Aount|in-road, the big stone under which 
they knelt when she was obliged to leave hint to 
pursue his way alone: she could mark the very 
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spot where she had given him the “ PoesY of 
prayers,” ‘and where they had exclianged llieir 
crucifixes,'.and. called six very choice saints to 
witness the vow. While gazing in this direc¬ 
tion, shading her ey^s from the setting sun, she 
perceived men driving 1h-.^jcows up this very 
road, sometimes pullipg tlie> poor creatures by a 
noose over, the obstructions in their way, and 
sometimes lifting them up'as Vast as they fell. 
Dora’s lightness of heart \Vas gone in a momeijt. 
From circumstance of there being several 
men to take charge of two cows, she was con¬ 
vinced that the cadlf had been distrained from 
some tenant in tlie Glen*; end she had a mis-' 
giving that they might be her own father’s. 

When she came wAhin sight of Jioin^j she did 
not know ^what to make'’’of the appearance of 
things. The'cows were not visible; but they 
were aj)t to disagpC^r 'among the ditches, or 
behind the „cabin. Her fathei; gave tokens of 
merriment; but with rather more activity than 
wAs natural to him. He was throwing stones 
and bits of turf at the pigs in the ditches, so as 
to make them run hither and thither, and sing¬ 
ing, to drown their squeaking, in the following 
strain:— 

“ You’re ivelcome to the beasts for sale; 

For the devil take me if I go to gaol. 

My wite and tliey ijz a mournfjil lowing. 

And they l<)oke<i jitt in my eyes so knowing. 

So now keep away, if you plase, that’s all'; 

" Aiid^the curse o’ Jasus light on ye all! ” 

This song, as soon as the words were distin- 
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guishablo, told a pretty plain story, and the. 
occu}>ation ol Dora’s mother told a yet flainef. 
She was breaking up the niilk-pails Jo feed the 
fire; and, in'answer to the girl’s remonstrance, 
demanded what was the us^of vexing thejr sight 
with what would i.’ianpting them to thirst, and 
putting them in mind to cjjrse the “ scruff of the* 
earth ” that had robbed them of theif kine? But 
could not the cattle ibo got back a^ain ?—Lord 
s^ve her! when did,She ever*linow Mr. Teale* 
give up anything he had clutched ? Mr^ Teale ! 
ho who had just been paid ? Even so.’ He was 
behind-hand with his due^ like the people he 
scorned beneath hi% fwt; am} instead'of^seizing 
his car, liorses, or the luxuries»of his house, the 
mail who was over him diStrainetT upon tCe poor 
tenants,*who^ad already paid their ifnts; while 
Teale looked on, amused to see* the Sullivans 
and others compelled to jbaj *rcnt twice over, 
while he escaped.^ The people liavipg, in former 
cases, discovereit that this monstrous grievance 
is not known in England, had, for some tiifle, 
come to the conclusion that England is favoured 
by Government, while there is no justice to be < 
had in Ireland ; not'being aware that the law is 
the same in both countries, ,and' that the exemp¬ 
tion from this fatalliability wWch English culti¬ 
vators enjoy, is owing to the rarity*of the prac¬ 
tice of subletting Jin their i8|}and. 

It soon appeared that Teale was disappointed 
in the a5iount,of the levy uponEis tenants, since 
the same men returned early in the morning to 
take what else they could get, by virtue of thS 
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note-of-hand. The crop, just ready for gather¬ 
ing iit, Wfes dug up and carted hway, a small 
provision only l)cing left for the immediate wants 
of thh family. The fowls and pigs disappeared 
at.the^same time; and to all the hubbub which 
disturbed the morning hf/^wy the deep curses of 
Sullivan, the angry screanj^ of his <.wife, the 
cackling of, the alarmed poultry, the squealing 
of the pigs,' and the creaking of the crazy cars, 
there succeeded'a hush,',yhich was only inter¬ 
rupted ,by the whirring of Dora’s wheel. She 
had taken to her spinning, partly to conceal her 
tears, partly to tk'qwn thoughts which would 
otherwisd have almost distrf^fted her. 

The ominous .^quiet of the cabin did not last 
long. Sulliva'u was.HMtting, so as to block up 
the doorvt-ay, with his b«1t against ^he mud- 
wall ; he was chewing a straw, and looking out 
vacantly upon his trampled field, when his wife ■■ 
started up from her seat beside the fire-place, 
where the pot of cold potatoes'was hanging over 
ah extinguished fire. She greeted him with a 
tremendous kick. 

“ Get out o’ that, you cratur! ” cried she. 

“ I’m thinking there’s rooilt and a plenty beyond 
there, let alone the styes with not a soul of a pig 
in them. Get out with ye I'’ 

I “ Give over, honey, or it will be the worse 
for ye,”” said Sullipn, “ It’s my own place 
where I’m lying entirely, and the prospect be¬ 
yond is not so pleasing to the eye as it was, 
honey i that’s all.” 

“ The more’s the reason you should he bestir- 
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ring yourself, like me, to hide what’s left iis in 
the bog.” 

“ What do ^ou mean, if your soul w not gone 
astray ? ” inquired tlie liusband. I 

“ Work, work ! h' you’d save a gun, bed, 
or a bottle of spiri^S ir5m the proctor. Into, the 
bog with ’em, if yi?u wouldn’t have him down 
upon you, hearing, as he will, how •little is left 
to pay the tithe, lie^ve off, J tefi you,” she 
skmted to poor Dora; “whisht, and give over* 
with your whirring and whirring, that .wearies 
the ears of me. Leave off, or by this and that. 
I’ll make you sorry.” 

Dora did her besif to’understand the evi^ to he 
ap})rehenliled, and to guard J^j[iinst She 
roused l*er fsther fropi Ins posture of affected 
ease, sought out a' hiding-place ^mong the 
rushes in a waste tract, where;,they might stow 
their household goods, an^ helped to strip the 
dwelling as actively as if they had,been about 
to remove to a better abode. While her father 
and she were laden with the chest which c8n- 
tained her mother’s bridal provision of bed-linen, 
which had thus far b^en preserved from forfeiture," 
a clapping of hands behind them made them 
turn and observe ^ sign that enemies were at 
hand. 

“ By the powers, here they jcoift^’ cried her. 
father. “ Work, vnork, for tile bare life, my jewel. 
In withjt, and its back we’cTbe going with as in¬ 
nocent faces as if we’d been gathering ru^jies. 
Here, pull your lap full.” 
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, Dojfa could not at first tell .whctlior their 
movement had been observed. 

God save' you, kindly, Mr. ^Shehan,” said 
Sullifan to the proctor. “Its just in time you’d 
bd*oolt'o to see the new way of thatching we have 
. got, and these gentlernrat^ take a lesson, may 
be. Dora, my jewel,<',hrow fipwn the ^ushes and 
get some WjOre out of hand.” 

, “One of my< gentlemgnfshall go with her,’’ 
said Shehan. “ There are things among the 
rushes 'sometimes, Sullivan, that fill a house as 
well as thatch it.” ^ 

Dora invited any’ef the gentlemen to help her, 
and ltd the way to a rudh bank, in an opposite’ 
directkm ; but '';?clining to follow her'lead, they 
entered th^ house, an& lagghed, when tljey found 
it completely empty. 

“You’re grown mightily afraid of the sky, 
Sullivan,” observed Sliehan, “ since you’d be after 
mending yeur thatch, sooner than getting a bed 
tq lie on, to say nothing of a fit and sup, which 
I don’t see you have to be boasting of.” 

All Sullivan’s good reasons why he should 
suddenly mend his thatch /vith rushes that lay 
“ convaynient” went for nothing with the proctor, 
who had caught a ‘glimp^ of the stratagem. 
The claim for tithes, arrears, and fees was ur^ed, 
e'ertain otr?inous-looking papers produced, and no 
money being forthcfming, the goods were found 
and carried off, even down to Dora’s wjieel, with 
the flax upon it. The proctor gave no heed to the 
.despair of the destitute tenants, but rather con- 
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gratulatcd himself on having heard of the /ormer 
seizures in time to appropriate wliat remained. 

Of those whom he had left behind, the father 
lay down once more in the doorway, declaring 
himself nigh hand broHjnhettrted, and meh»nchCly 
entirely; • his wif(#^went about to interest- the, 
neighbours in their wrongs.; and Dora kneeled 
at her prayers iw the darkest corner Af the cabin. 
After a time, when th»twilight4)egan to thicken,, 
her father started up in great agitation, and dared 
somebody outside to come in and see whaflie could 
find for rent, or tithes, or tollj, or tax of any kind. 
His creditors might cpme fwarming a# thick as 
boys going to a fair, but they Would find^r*>thing, 
thanks to the proctor; uqle a i i iitisey carried him 
off bodify, tlfoy miglit go as they ctyjne, and he 
would try whose head was the hardest before it 
came to that. Dora peregived that her father 
was in too great a passion*to* listen to one who 
seemed not to bela creditor; and shtf went to the 
door to interpose. More quick-sighted than iicr 
father, she instantly saw, rfirough the dim light, 
that it was Dan ; and not even waiting for the 
assurance of his voiSe, threw herself on his neck, 
while he alrnost stifled her with caresses. 

•“ Dan, are you eome backjtrge ? Just speak 
that word.” 

“True as the saints to the bleaserVdarling’of 
my heart.” 

“ Then God is merciful to send you now, for 
we want true friends to raise us up, stricken as 
we are to the bare ground.” 

“ Bare ground, indeed,” cried Dan, entering 
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and lacking for a restiiig-idaoo, on which to 
deposit the sobbing and clinging Dora. “Tlicy 
have iised you basely, my heart’s |life, but trust 
to mef to make it up in your own way to each of 
yoTf. \*outrust me, Dora^op’t you, as the priest 
/ gave leave < , 

Dora silently intimtCted her trust in her lover’s 
faith, which "it had never entcEcd her head to 
•doubt—love having thus for been entirely uncon¬ 
nected in her mind with thoughts of the world's 
gear. She wept on his shoulder, leaving it to 
her father to tell the story of their troubles, and 
only looked up whtfti slje heard her mother’s 
voice tfpproaching,‘to ask, wfth great simplicity, 
what they wero U do,next ? 

“ To be n?,arried in the morning, iffather Glenny 
was at hand^snd consenting,” her lover roplietl. 
He had twtf gaineas, in his pocket for the fees; 
and then tl»^,, would 'be all on a footing, (as he 
had no molS'i^ney,) and musKhelp one another 
to<;ustice and prosperity as well as they could. 
Sullivan interposed a few prudent objections, 
but soon gave up when he found his little Dora 
was against him. The fact' was, that her filial 
duty, religion, and love, all plied her at once 
in favour of an,iipmediate marriage. She 
always had a firm faith that Dan could achieve 
anything ire pleased; a faith which was much 
confirmed by his having paid 'his father’s rent, 
and saved, moreover, enough for his marriage 
fees; It appeared to her that Providence had 
rent this able helper in the time of her parents’ 
need, and that it was not for her to prevent his 
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lifiiiig tlicm out of poverty as speedily as nuj^it 
be. 

Dan told them that there was to be a letting of 
land in the naighbourhood, the next day;^ and 
lliiit if ho was made sure in time of having pora, 
i'or his cabin-keeper, he ^ouW bid for an miTc^r 
two. and dki not doubt to do as well in the world 
as his father before him. • Qf all this, Dora’s 
mother, on her return, seemed to hat/b no more 
doubt than the rest oi tie party ;• and she imme¬ 
diately dismissed all h*er cares, except the regret 
that she could not walk so far as to*^e her 
daughter married. Dan was,now requested to 
^jiatne his hour for deua][,ture*ln the mori^ing, and 
to go home to his father, who htid had but,t#hasty 
glimpse of’him on his returiv 4Am>busied Isimself 
in obtaiiltng sftme clean dry straw a#d a rush 
candle for his poverty,-stiicken fjiends, over- 
' whelmed Dora with caresses^antVran home. 

Dora had little imagined, lavo hours before, 
with what a light ieart she should lie,*this night, 
on the cold floor of their bare cabin. To ha*e 
Dan to lean upon was everything. She could 
not admit any further fear for the future. They 
ha<l only to begin th^ world again, that was all; 
cand with the advantage, too, of Dan’s experiened 
and, skill in getting money; ^hich it did not 
occur to her, might be of no avait where no 
money could be got, or where it passed immedi¬ 
ately into the hand’s of one t^Jrannical claimant to 
another. •This ease from apprehension formed the 
substratum of fier happy thoughts of this niglit; 
and, it was her filial piety, only, which made hei:. 
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matter of so mucli importance to her. For her- 
■iSelf, ft \yas enough that Dan was her own. 
She had not a wish beyond what would be be¬ 
stowed by the priest's office and Messing, which 
sjje l(^pcd so soon to have obtained. 

l^atflfer Glenny, Cliough at first surprised at 
• being called on to perforn^Uhe raarr.'age cere¬ 
mony so early in the'ihorning, and before so few 
witnesses, and mortified op behalf of the 5 ’oimg 
folks, that the iustomaiy^ revelry and sanction 
of numbers must be dispensed with in their cifsc, 
had ifothing to say against the proceeding. 
Having- ascertaineid that the friends of both parties 
approved; he went oh to pxhort the young couple; 
to reihember th. 7 t'they were now in the act ol 
fulfilling a divi-isJ- command, and to trust for the 
blessing of God on their union acdirdiifgly. Ho 
then performed the ceremony and dismissed them; 
the bridegroom having taken care, as a point of 
honour, that the'priest should not lose mucli in 
respect of^fees, the amount iieing tendered by 
tte parties instead of collected from an assemblage 
of guests. Father Glenny did not refuse the 
offering. He was unwilling to wound the feelings 
of the offerers; he was not aware of the extent 
of their poverty; and, moreover, considered the 
fens his due, even more thai? a Protestant clergy 
ijian would rhavc done in a similar instance,—the 
remuneration Of the Catholic clergy in Ireland 
being principally derived from" marriage fees. 

The pressure of the times obliged tho proceed¬ 
ings of the whole party to be more business¬ 
like than is at all usual on the day of an Irish 
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wedding. The bridegroom stayed but to give*liis 
Dora into her mother’s arms, and th§n aet off, 
accompanied by Sullivan, for the glace where two 
or three lots of ground were to be let by aiiction, 
or, as the phrase goes, by cant. ^ 

They were just in tin^ to' take a survey orthe 
lots before bidding!. There was small choice of 
advantages ; for the preedWing tenants, knowing 
that they need not hope for a renewil, and that 
the mode of letting by»cant wotfld, ftr all proba- 
biTity, turn them out of the place, had exhausted 
the land to the utmost for the last two*oV three 
years. This measure not cialy gave them as 
,much as they could pbtaffi for the *ime, but 
afforded 5 , chance of getting tljp lot ba(jk*again 
on cheaper terms. The exc*isShfe compfetition 
which is^suaf on such-occasions, how#vcr, made 
this last hope a very doubtful omt The only 
thing that was certain beforehstnd was, that the 
affair would prove a very* bid bargain to all 
parties :—to the landlord, because life land was 
nearly ruined, and little rent would, therefore, Hhe 
paid, however much was promised; to the suc- 
cessfiil bidder, because he would be unable to, 
fulfil his absurd proiffises about the rent, and be 
therefore liable to driving, distraint, or ejectment; 
and to the unsuccessful bidders, because they had 
come a great way, full of hopes and visions ^f 
being able to settle on the land, Und iwust return 
destitute as they came, and msappointed. 

A cro*d surjounded the man of power, as soon 
as he appeared on the ground. Many an offeflng 
had he had that morning of dutiful service, of- 
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overstrained civility, or of something more sub- 
Stantiftl, from 4.hose who could afibrd it, with the 
hope of inclining him to favour their particular bid. 
The most diversified claims to a preference were 
vdiispered into his ear, or exhibited before his eyes, 
vtdiere^r he went. "On%,had picked up the land¬ 
lord’s heir, when thrown bydiis pony into a bog 
in childhood; anoth^ had had the honour of 
lodging tho agent, one stopny might, among the 
mountains. Ohe limpevl ostentatiously before 
Mr. Flanagan, to remind him that the lamerfess 
happened from one of the landlord’s fences having 
fallen upon him, vvAiile dozing- beneath its shelter ; 
another, t. feeble old‘man,.plpaded a yet unfulfilled;- 
promffee. of a Mt- -Tracey who had been in his 
grave'nearly tlfe c/ years. 

Mr. Fltnagan took nofurther rfotice'of all this 
than to bid the jieople get out of his way. From 
many a clutch did be disengage his skirts; on , 
many a petition, sUvbured with a scent of potheen, 
did he turn“his back ; many a ^nerable blue top- 
c»at, and gray cloak, did he elbow from his side, 
before he could proceed to business. When once 
begun, it required an eye as practised, and an 
ear as inured, as his, to'distinguish that any 
business was proceeding, amidst the hubbub of 
voices, the shoving, jostling, and scrambling, 
tghich tools> place while the bidding went on. 
The conftfMon ftiirly^ baffled some lookers on, who 
stopped their horscs.on the outskirts of the crowd 
to observe the scene. Mr. Alexander Rosso, Just 
froYn college, his brother Henry, and a foreign 
gentleman, a college friend of the former, were 
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taking tlieir morning ride, surrounded by tltcir 
dogs, wlion it oceurred to Alexander, thattljis wa» 
tlie occasion on wliicli to exhibit to his friend the 
rcseinbiancc between the Irish and his country¬ 
men. Jle was scarcely aware that the oc<;a8iou 
on which tlie people wgre ifesembled was siultfar 
to that which oflei»collects the Italian peasantry 
in groui>s, to contsnd witl^equal vehemence for 
slips of land, wldch they hold on theiame terms. 
The Irish cottier is o6 the santc cSiss with the, 
iri^tayer of Italy ; an 3 middlemen are, with few 
excejaionH, alike ail the world over:.tbey are 
what it is natural to expec^ men to be under 
circumstances of strong terflptation to oppression 
and of absolute impunity. 

The Italian gentleman, tifto»»^zing with fixed 
attentio«, amt an amused expression gjf counte¬ 
nance, for some minutes, used gwr expressive 
gesture, to intimate that h^ cotdd make nothing 
of it. 

“ The first lot 4 disposed of, Hcmfy, is it not?” 
asked Alexander. “ That half-naked, capei^ng 
fellow bid highest, 1 think.” 

“ Yes,” replied Henry; “ and he looks as if he_ 
had just had the mihes of Peru given him.” 

“ He 1 ” exclaimed the foreigner, in astonish¬ 
ment. “ And howswiil he‘pay ? ” 

” No one will pay all,” replied IJenry, laui^i- 
ing. “ The agent can only weigh jtfobabilitles ; 
and if he happeits to knot^ that that poor fellow 
has a little coin hidden somewhere, to help him 
on for a year or two, he will stop at his bidding 
as the highest.” 

D 3 
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*“ But why stop ? Is it not the people’s part to 
stop ?i” 

“ We might wait long enough for that,” re¬ 
plied Alexander. “ They will bid against each 
Ojlie^ till midnight. They will offer a hundred 
per annum per acre rather than lose their chance 
of getting the land. Our people are very rich in 
promises.” 

“And how much has tl/e rugged man pro¬ 
mised?” * 

“ Flanagan ! ” shouted Henry, above the tfin, 
which satik to silence in a moment, “ how much 
has your first lot buouglit you ? ” 

“ Nina pounds psr*^acra, ^ir, and yonder stands,', 
the tehant.” , 

Thrf*succes8ftrbidder, came forward, smiling 
and scraping, not a whit ashamd'd of^he bare 
knees which had burst through what had once 
been breeches, of of the tatters which were bound 
about his person,'in various direcfipns, by hay- 
ropes, tlier^ being no other way oflceeping them 
together. 

“Ask him,” urged the eager foreigner, “ask 
him where his pounds are to come from, and 
why he wishes to he a farmfer.” 

“ There is most likely a lady in the case,’’ 
observed Henryand then turning to the man, 
bp inquired. whether he had not done a very 
during thing in tenga^ging to pay so high a yearly 
sum ? 

“ God save your honour kindly, the iftolher is 
turfted out of her own, beyond there; and its i 
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cabin I’m wishing to give her, old creature as 
she is, and a bite and sup with me.” , 

“ And is tliere nobody else, friend, likely to be 
your cabin-kegper ! ” 

The man’s countenance fell, and he rej^d 
lliiit tliere was to have Jjeen'one last SlffovcffTOe, 
but that she was fojfcibly carried off, and inafried* 
to another man,.bci'ore h§ could overtake her. 
Henry turned tli^ subject hastily, shSeked at his 
own curiosity, which li«d led to «ucii?a disclosure. < 
11% asked the man vvUcthcr he could honestly say 
that he had a week’s provision beforeliftnd for 
bis mother and himself? The^enant laughed and 
, pointed to his new groiyid, staying that tiiey might 
glean potatoes enoiSgh among the ridgpsT after 
the diggiifg, to keep them fpr •Jaiv days rtll they 
could loWc about them a bit. His moilier more¬ 
over had a cow, and a slip of a pi^ • He ended 
by bewitchingly asking for ^Jie blissen ” on his 
enterprise, 'fhe foreigner #as<amu8ed to observe 
that in Ireland a l^essing comes out of the pocket 
instead of the mouth; not that the verbal blessisg 
is absolutely worthless; but it is considered 
merely as an accessory to something more sub-. 
stantial. 

The process of giving the blessing quickened 
the bidding, as it jwas fearejj the gentlemen 
mi^t leave the ground before the npxt success¬ 
ful candidate was ready to pay hi8«milwjg 8ervi«. 
The lot was award^ to Dan* who, after tossing 
up his hai, advanced towards the horsemen, fol¬ 
lowed by his father-in-law. They observed* to 
one another that he looked better qualified than , 
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hi!, predecessor to pay rent, his dress being 
.deceit, and his manner betokening more fore- 
tliought and experience. 

“ Have you an old mother to, find a shelter 
for, too ? ” inquired Alexander. 

^''iTh^re’s the motherland the father too that's 
to the fore,” replied Dan, turning to introduce 
Sullivan. 

“ And '(he darling too thaj’s been his wife 
almost sincd the«sun rose^’ ddded Sullivan. “ Dan 
has had the priest’s blessihg this morn, and sure 
your honours’ won’t be long in following ? ’’ 

“ I would hav^, married in the evening, Dan, 
if I IkkJ been youf” said Henry. “The land,, 
first,Vind then the girl, is tlie prudent way, you” 
knowi. How iEnf.’ld^you have manaf^ed, if you 
had had t^e girl without ffc land J ” ,, 

Dan could not pretend to guess what Pro¬ 
vidence’s other, way of providing for him and 
Dora would have, been; the actual case was as 
much as any man had to do 'ftith. This reason- 
iu-g put him in the actual case ofreceivingalargc 
blessing from the foreigner, who then rode off 
with his companions, notwithstanding the vehe¬ 
ment prayers of the crowd/that they would stay 
'till the third and last lot was disposed of. They 
had neither time _n6r furtl^r blessing to spare 
this day. They' did not, however, escape by 
ivrning tfecir backs. The third new tenant was 
posted in the middfe of theiv road homewards, 
and on their approach, extended his arms, as if 
to, embrace the three horses with their riders, 
praying for an infinity of blessings on their 
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merciful and tender and bountiful hearts, and 
ex|jrcbsing his expectation that he shoidd*begiit 
the world with a trifle from their, honours, like 
Pat and Dan. * 

“See what you have dor\p, Henry,” saidjjis 
brother. “ We shall be^expected to pajTtriBute, 
henceforward, to c\%iy neij tenant, as often as a ' 
cant takes place wilhin twenty miles.” 

Henry set hiihself seriously to ^plain that 
tliar bounty of this d;^ was pfirely accidental, * 
and that none of the party meant to give again 
on a similar occasion. He would not’ dismiss 
,tlie present applicant without* a gift, since his 
•companions had had one ; but he gavS hijp less 
than the others, in order to enfarce what he had 
said. The m^n followed for way, lii^eping 
close in flieir rear in h6pe of their rel(»iting, and 
then retired to the road side, grartibling as if 
’ defrauded of a right. * 

“ It is the mosit difficult thing in ^the world,” 
observed Henry, '‘to deal with these people; 
they have such strange notions of right. Evfty 
favour is immediately considered as a precedent 
to be for ever acted (jpon: every change in our* 
methods of doing kindness is looked upon aj 
caprice, and every suspension of a gratuity as 
an fhjury.” * 

“ The same is tlie case in all regions,” observyl 
the foreigner, “ lyhere the* people Tiave ofner 
dependence than on themselves. If it is remark¬ 
able in Ireland and in Italy, it is because the 
people of these unhappy countries have Been 
long educated by political injury to servile de-' 
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pcndeiice. It is for you to rectify their notions 
mf rii(ht.” 

“ How mu?t we do so ? ” 

“ You must make their little possessions secure, 
ijnd also fortify their labours with the moral cer¬ 
tainty ”of a due reward. While this is being 
doiie,—and it wilt be long dn the doing,—you 
must vary your mod^s of charity perpetually, in 
testimony isf its being opti 9 pal' and O, above all 
things, savd yoiST poor fiopi the blight of a legal 
charity ! Save them from the delusion that tney 
have S fight, which, among a reckless people, 
would presently aJisorb all other rights, making 
cottiers of your middiemau, .and beggars of youn'i 
landlords, and converting this fertile Region into 
a wilifernesB, ohtol but echo the wild cry 
of faminet” 


Chapter III. 

IRISH ADVEiJTURB.' 

The accidental bounty of 'the Mr. Rossos .en¬ 
isled Dan to furnish himself with the few tools 
he'needed'to bfegin^his tillage, and his wife with 
a wheel and a small stock' of flax. As for 
clothes, they were obliged to .wear," day and 
night, those they had on, having neither a 
change for the day, nor a bed which might 
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supersede the use of them at iiiglit. This \?as 
thought no great hardship by any of the iatnilyf 
for it was a very common one. Many of their 
neighbours n^ver attempted to undress after 
their garments Iiad passed a certain point of 
wear. The most tidy, ujjio fcally did pateh tiJTI??r 
clothes very patienjly while the patches wtfttld i 
liold together, were for tlA most part content, 
after that time, t(j tie them on till tljfey dropped 
away in fragments. *TJieir reaiton'for notun- , 
itriftsing was one which their reproving superiors 
could not gainsay;—that, once off, no pc^er on 
earth could get the garment!^ on agaip. This 
^was nearly the condition noW of Sullivaji’s cloth¬ 
ing and that of his wife ; but thej could gcitcely 
trouble themselves to think gf ♦::3k a trifle^'n the 
midst of^he affairs they were undertalyng. New 
life and spirit had been given tjicm by the 
, timely support yielded by t^eiriconnexion with 
Dan; and they all, under lift dweetion, gave full 
play to the spirit 'pf enterprise which ever dis¬ 
tinguishes the Irish when in prospect of an equi¬ 
table recompense of their exertions. Sullivan 
might now be seen toiling as a labourer under 
his son-in-law, thatflhing the cabin-roof (now 
ill earnest) with rushes from the sandbanks, or* 
bringing sand from*tiie beach to work into the 
boggy soil of the potato-field, or ^cutting turf 
for fuel, or even carrying loads of it on his baro 
for sale. The first money fjms gained went to 
hire a pack-horse from one of Mr. Tfosso’s 
tenants, for the’earrying out a further supply of 
Uirf i and this answered so well, that Dan . 
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finished by selling their own store, and making 
fuol fpr Iconic consumption, after the manner of 
the Irish peasantry, when the turf in the neigh 
bourhood is exhausted; that is, 4y scraping up 
^at is left in the state of mire, and baking and 
^iiping-it with the htind jtill it becomes dry enoL',,;h 
to be combustible. Their foojl was but poor as to 
quantity and quality^ till Dan thought himself 
justified in'., adding a quarter of a cow lo his 
establishmeiit; sfrom wl^li time, potatoes and 
milk, milk and potatoes, W’ere thought ax good a 
provisi'on as they had a right to look for. 

When that wl|ich is. usually the idle season 
came round, namely,*ihe g'eeks which succeed the., 
potaib-sowing, when nothing more is to be done’ 
to the'‘Crop, Daswproposed a grand scheme to his 
father-in-Hw,—nothing less than Ij enk'-ge their 
cabin by adding a room at the end. Sullivan 
smacked his lips, and stretched himself, somewhat, 
mortified to have ftis expected period of rest 
broken in Upon by new toils:,*but, remembering 
that the sutnmer nights were, indeed, somewhat 
ojipressive to four people sleeping within a space 
of twelve feet by eight, with no air-hole but the 
door ; and looking forward|’moreover, to the in¬ 
conveniences of Dora’s confinement in such a 
place, he gave a,groaning nssent to the uiyler- 
taking, and. went through his part of it with a 
tlllerable grace. He cursed, for his own sake, 
however jiroud foje his daughter’s, the grand 
notions which Dan seemed to have abort a cabin, 
making the new apartment half as long again as 
the old one, and leaving space in the mud wall 
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for a window. When finished, howeve/, ajl waS 
right in ids eyes, and he did not, sigh, as did 
the young folks, for yet more comforts; if 
indeed, tliey were not rather necessaries. Doi^ 
wished for a bed for her n»othfer, who was groi^ng 
more and more weakly, and got little rest on her 
bundle of straw. .Dan washed for the same 
comfort for Dora^ but was obliged ab’present to 
content himself with looking forward4o the time 
wh»n they might increase their stock of fowls, 
and obtain feathers enough from them’,ho sew 
up in a sack, and make a bed o^ He had a little 
money by him, and was pftefi tempted totspend it 
m Dora’s behalf; but they both^agreed lJia!f the 
first necessity was, to keep catt^f-the clutches of 
the agenl^nd the tithe pKOctor. Of p(iying the 
whole rent, there was but little chanee; but as 
.they had no partners, and nebody near was 
likely to pay better than thehisdves, they hoped 
to satisfy the agefit with such a prdjportion as 
might fairly average what he was in the habit ef 
receiving in lieu of the nominal rent. On the 
whole, they considered themselves going on“ fair 
and easy, and prosper^tus entirely.” 

They had been nearly a year in their abode, the 
rent-^ay was coming »ound, and.many jokes were 
continually suggested by that fruitful topic, whet^ 
Father Glenny looked in upoijtheifl, irfine coufSe 
of his customary cirfluit amonghis people. Dora 
came curtseying^ to the door to invite him to 
repose himself on the turf seat within ; her mother 
rose feebly to, pay her reverence as he entered, 
and hoped he would be pleased to remain till 
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her Imsband and Dan returned; the one being at 
work some way off, and the other having business 
to settle with the agent. The prie^st, who looked 
5 gmarkably grave, assured her he was in no hurry, 
^tvexaniined their toui^tenances as if to discover 
whether they had any thing particular to commu¬ 
nicate. As they waked, “ nipnnerly” for him to 
introduce Ills own topics, he began by remarking 
on the impiovcyients in^ht place, and emiuiring 
into the worldly condition of its inhahitaiits. 
His countenance brightened as he listened to 
their cljeerful rejjprts of their prospects, but he 
still seevned uneasy <ill he had put one question.,, 
HacP- Pan taken, care to 'secure the lease ? hd’ 
askeA'; addingdiliit^this was a point' on which 
many tenants were unaccountably,and disastrous¬ 
ly careless., They would put off signing and 
securing for montlts, if not years, after taking 
possession, and man^ were the cases in which he' 
had known them rue their proerastination. Dora 
replied with a smile, that she hoped she might, by 
this time, say that the lease was in her husband’s 
pocket; it had been drawn up, almost ever since 
they settled in this place, Irat, for some reason or 
another, never signed till now, such being her 
husband’s business 'with the agent this morning, 
;ind also to pay the first year’s rent. At' this 
Yffument, $lallivan burst in, exclaiming, “ Lord save 
us! your reverencej what can have fallen out now ? 
Here’s Dan coming up the glen, raving like mad, 
and ray own eyes seen him hold'up his list at the 
agent; and they, as quiet as lambs together till 
now. 
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Dora was flying out to meether husband, wheji 
tlic priest laid liis hand on her arm. 

“ Stoj>, mj’ daughter, and listen to me,” he 
said. “ I know it all. For your husband’s sake 
hear it from me, that ^oi> may not add 
passion. Remember your vow of trust, daughter,, 
and renew it now, jn youriime of need.” 

Dora sat do\\n trembling, beseeching, by her 
looks, that she might hair thp trpth at once. 
Father Glcnny relatecfthat Mr. Tracey had written* 
to his agent to say, that it was evident tQ him that 
his property had been much injured, and the con- 
■ dition of his tenantry no lesaso, by the silbdivision 
of land having beeft encouraged to too gneat an 
extent: that it was his plea^rt that thej-everse 
jirocess^of co*solidati(jn should immediately be¬ 
gin ; and that for this purpose, no n^v leases of 
small portions of land should iie given, and no 
partnership tenancies allowed Jienceforward ; his 
intention being, that instead of a small plot of 
ground supporting many holders, one substai^ial 
holder should unite several small plots of ground 
into a respectably-sized farm. The zealous agent. 
Father Glenny wentSon to say, had looked round* 
him to see how many tenants he could eject, and 
ha(} put Dan and jjis family down in his list; 
the unfortunate delay in signin'g the lease having 
put their little possession •into hia poijer. I^l^n 
Dora had made ssre that tMs was all, she turned 
to her father who was standing against the wall, 
tattooing with his brogues upon the threshold. 
She might have thought that he did not hear the 
news, but that he was humming in an under voice 

E <3 
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' t|je tune to which he had sung, on a somewhat 
similar' occasion, the burden— 

“The enrse o' Jasus light on yp all! " 

Ifk,,old^ife notdaripg to give vent to her anger 
in the" presence of thepritst, had hooded her head 
with her jietticoat tail,, and cl:ased her spinning. 
Father Glenny was beginning a strain of conso¬ 
lation when Sulliyan cried^ i 

“ O murther, Dora, my darling, what a sighj it 
is to sec,Dan raging like the sea itself! King 
of Glory 1 he is mad entirely.” 

The ptiest placet! hjniself by the threshold, so 
as to be tffe first to meet th»unhappy man. At 
the sigljt of the bl^qk coat, the oaths and threats 
were silenced; and presently the kni^brow relaxed, 
the fierce ^ye was tamed before Father Ulenny’s 
mild, serious gaze. Before any words were ex¬ 
changed, Dora drqw 'iner husband in with a smile, 
and asked hi,rti how they were worse olf now than 
on^i^their wedding morning, dnd where was the 
wonder of young and poor people like themselves 
having to go forth again to seek a home ? She 
‘did not doubt they should again find one, and 
have a warm comer moreover for her father 
when he should be past his \york.. 

Her husband iilipatiently stopped her, saying 
tlisijjiere were 130 more homes to be had for poor 
tenants, and that if she wanted a warm corner, she 
must seek it among the beggar’s haui^ts in the 
towgs,—warm enough, with seven families in a 
cellar; a comfortable place truly, for her babe to 
be born in, and her parents to end their days in' 
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and disregarding the priest’s presence^ lie prayed ■ 
for confusion on every mother’s son of the f raceys 
from the first that had gone before, to tlie last 
that should come after. This brought Father 
Glenny to interpose. 

“Peace, my son! ” he said. “It is blaspiiemy^ 
to curse man for t|!e judg^ients of heaven.’’ 

He was going on, but Dan interrupted him to 
say that he was notthjnking of hegven at all in 
tlae matter. What he- cursed was the clearing of 
the estate, and the cruelty of those wj«) would 
turn so many out of house and home.—Father 
Glenny still insisted that this*was heaven’s work, 

’ since the Traceys \fere no Protestants, ne*stran* 
gors in the land, but membeia (ff the true ^hurch, 
ancicnl^posseisors oftjie soil, only kmit at a dis¬ 
tance by being depriveci of their polifical rights, 
and as anxious as gentry should be, for the pros¬ 
perity of their people. He mentioned that Mr. 
Tracey, while giving the fatal orden, had men¬ 
tioned the good of the tenantry as one of.the 
motives thereto. It was clear to him that good 
would arise out of this measure, since poverty 
had increased in jJroportion to the subdivision 
of the land; and the distress which must prevail 
in,the mean time„ should'be patiently borne as 
the judgment of heaven on the sins,_of the poor, 
and on the slowness of the rich to, dividejheir 
substance with the needy.—*Dora, who was accus¬ 
tomed to receive with reverence whatever her 
priest let fall,’enquired humbly whether he ijrould 
have them go and ask assistance from Mr. Rosso, 
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■ lie being the only person in their neighbournood 
who Inul Substance to divide with the needy. 
Father Glenny 'shook his head, sighed, and ad¬ 
vised them to remain where they" were, till he 
si^i'Jd h^ve consideijsd their case and that of 
some of their neighbours, who were suffering 
under similar calamity, On 'inquiring whether 
they had any savings, Dora joyfully mentioned 
the rent, naturally supposirg that Dan would 
hot part with it when He -found how mattes 
stood; hnf her countenance fell when she ex¬ 
tracted from her now moody husband the fact 
that the agent had Jeogived him with a smiling 
countananue, requested hhn <to count down the 
money ^Wiiile he jffepared his pen and ink, signed 
to his assistant to swefcp off the goj^l, silver, and 
copper intb a drawer a'nd turn the key, and 
then, and not'before, explained the necessity he 
was under, of refuijing, to fulfil his engagement, 
scoring thejease from' corner to corner with 
his newly-mended pen as he spoke, and bidding 
the insulted Dan move aside to make way for 
his betters, who were fortunate enough not to 
ilave put off signing and sealiag. 
o “ Then we have nothing left,” said Dora 
calmly. , 

“ Murther! ’’ cried her father, “ and we might 
haiig,had an felegant bed to have carried away on 
the shoulders of us, 4 nstead of a coat that has 
nothing left but tiie‘sleeves, by reason,of their 
having never been used. And much besides is 
it we might have had if you had let us be com- 
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fortable, Dan, and leave the rent to take care of < 
itself in peace. Ify dad, we may vcrf well pass 
for beggars without any ])retendiBg.” 

His son-in-law looked fiercely at him, and the 
priest interposed to show fhat it was ^11 
All were to have their dues, and Mr. 'iracey 
should, therefore,‘receive,his rent; for paying 
which honestly,^ l 3 an might fully trust he should 
never suffer. After* more woMs of exhortation 
ai»d comfort, the pries? gave Dora a small pre * 
sent of money, and expressed his ho])e (jf seeing 
them all at mass in the morning, after which he 
would converse further W'iti tlfem on tUfir affairs. 

Dan stood wateWSn^ him from the ^loo», after 
receiving his blessing with ^(Mbious ekgression 
of cotgjitenaijce. Do/a h*ad sunk down at her 
mother’s feet, hiding her face in hef lap, when 
she heard her husband say,, “Praise to the 
powers, he’s out of sighWT ,Up with you, you 
women, and all ready fot nightfall.’’. 

To the question of all three, what he meant to 
do ? Dan replied, by giving orders, in a tone 
which none dared disobey. He made Sullivan 
take a spade and dig up, with all his might; 
potatoes which were not yet fit for cropping. 
Dpra found up sacljs and ttirf-pannicrs, and Dan 
proceeded, as soon as twilight came on, to 
impress into his temporary serv\pe horsej;l)lch , 
grazed in the naighbourhftod. On this animal 
lie packed the panniers, so’ as to afford a seat 
between then!, and then commanded the trem¬ 
bling Dora to mount by his assistance. ! 5 ho 
clasped her hands, crying, 
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‘ . “ O, Dan! where will you be for taking us in 
the darit night? You are over full of haste. 
I’m thinking, Dan.” 

His only reply was to lift her upon the horse, 
mother! ” cried Pora, weeping. “ You 
•vill'iiot leave her alone ; and if my father stays 
without us, depend on i'. he will call in the neigh¬ 
bours.” 

, Dan lifted her-down agahi, went for the old 
woman (who had seemed stupified ever since tire 
news ca.iie), jdaced her between the panniers, 
gruffly dejired Dor^ to remain behind till her 
turn camcj^and began‘‘to lead the horse up the 
liill wRlch stretched towards tRe sea-shore. Dora 
followed, however,' rt some distance, determined 
to see whitl^er her mother was to be conducted. 
The horse was a grey one, which enabled her 
to keep within sight, and out of hearing, amidst 
the increasing darkness. It was a dreary walk, 
over four or five miles of boggy ground; and 
many times would she have called out for her 
husband’s help, if she had not feared his present 
^ood more than the stormy sky above and the 
treacherous soil beneath. Gbsts of wind blew 
frbm the sea, piercing her with Cold through her 
scanty raiment. Drenching showers were dashpd 
in Jjer face, bjinding her so effectually for many 
mihetes togeffier, that she would have lost the 
track and have sunk ^et deeper than she did in 
the bog, if the same cause had not obliged those 
whom she followed to stop also, and turn their 
backs for awhile to the storm. The fitful gale 
brought to her the feeble wailings of the old 
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woman, and tlie growlinps of her impatiept" 
husband, who cursed heaven, earth, afid 4 iel], at 
every impediipent to their progress. During one 
of their pauses on a ridge, over which the roai^ 
ing of the sea rose niorp, distinctly to tiieii^#«i?i 
Dora came closer upon tliem than she intcHiled,^ 
The horse starteej, and Ids snort seemed to be 
answered from ,a distance by a csy. The old 
woman saw sometIlin|5 waving Hear her, and 
sarearaed, and Dan himself shook with super¬ 
stitious terror at the very moment that he swore 
another oath at those who w^re scarei^ when the 
, echoes were up and awake* on a stormj^ night. 

“ The echoes ari up and awake,” 8aid>Dora, 
venturing round to her husWitfd’s side.* Take 
care, .©an, that they, repeat nothing you would 
not have heaven hear.” 

As she expected, hisi aiiger,.wa8 now turned 
on her, for risking her own life and her child’s 
by so perilous a rfplk. She made «o reply, but 
held by his arm till they arrived at their destina¬ 
tion, thankful that he had slackened his pace and 
moderated his wrath somewhat, as if in consider¬ 
ation for her. TKfey stopped on the extrem? 
verge of the cliff when Dan desired his wife to 
httld the horse wihile he' carried her mother 
home. She was not left for’many minutes^ to 
conjecture what this home could Hai^hus-. 
band led her dfewn to ^ doorless and half- 
unroofed cabin, placed just so far below the 
verge of the cliff as to be unseen from thejand. 
Having lodged both the women under shelter, 
Dan tried to strike a light with a flint and steel 
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' he had brought with him; but as fast as the little 
rush c'ancfle was lit, it blew out again, there 
being no corner of the hovel free from draughts. 
'Hiere was nothing for it but to abide in wet, 
^d>»-jnd‘darknes8, till d?wn. The horse being 
.unloaded, Dan mounted, and bidding the women 
expect Sullivan and Itsmself ijefore morning, set 
off again across the bog. Thfee hours after- 
,wards they appea'^ed with partother horse, and a 
heavier load ; and, to Dora’s disappointmert, 
her husband again left her, not saying this time 
when he |hould refrirn. Sullivan expressed his 
belief that^ Dan’s purpese was to spoil the place 
as mdfch as possible before* morning, and then 
to hidei,himself for.va,time in some such conve¬ 
nient sort ojf place as he,hinted he chad thoughts 
of betaking himself to the next day. No in¬ 
quiries could get .OiUt,of him what sort of place 
that was .. ‘ 

Dora spent the rest of the ijight in mounting 
from the hut to the cliff, and descending from the 
cliff to the hut, trying to comfort her mother 
yeanwhile, who lay moaning and peevishly com¬ 
plaining of manifold evils th 4 t it was impossible 
td remedy. Towards morning, it startled Dora 
on her watch to perceive a bright light burning 
in fhe direction of theif late abode. She called 
Suilkan to Jook at it, who forthwith began to 
wave his hat, crying, *' * 

“ Hilloo, hilloo ! Dan is tlie boy in the world 
to deal with Flanagan. Hilloo! Dan, my 
darling, you’ve finished the job out of hand! 
'Twill be as good as a year’s rent to see the 
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apjent overlook the place, let alone the tenant.* 
It’s burning—the cabin is, my jewil, and tlic 
turf-stack beside it; and it warms my heart at 
this distance f’’ 

“ And Dan—where is I^an, father . ■ 

“ O, the cratur, heM just stop up the orain^ 
and cut the pig’s fiircat, jnd throw him into the 
bog, and see tjiat everything thaU he couldn’t 
bring with him is *|3Ut in the wa;^ of the fire; 
a»d then he would set it alight, and creep olf 
some roundabout way to us here.” 

This was exactly what took place : and the 
device was so much to tlw tSste of most of the 
ejected tenants, tlAt *the example wa^ followed 
to a grdat extent before a jufiicient f( 3 r,jc could 
be sunjponed to chepk t( 5 is destruction of pro¬ 
perty. For the next three nights,* fires were 
visible here and there in the, dark and dreary 
glen. As fast as the age»t ^d his body-guard 
galloped from one point of watch to anothei;, a 
blaze arose in their rear; and as soon as Jhey 
arrived at the scene of destruction, the perpetra¬ 
tors had vanished, and it was too late to do any 
good. A mocking laugh came, from time fb 
time, out of the darkness which surrounded the 
h(^rsemen, in the intervals t»f the conflagrations; 
but this always happen^ oh spots where the 
ground on either side the road was not oC^k’md , 
to be attempted »n horsebRck. In the morning, 
slain pigs, not in condition to be made food of. 
Were found Scattered on the road; hoijghed 
horses lay groaning about the fields; and many 
a poor cow was burned in its shed. The agent 
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•was driven half frantic by these insults and in¬ 
juries. ’ sent messenger after messenger for 
soldiers, called on Mr. Rosso, his sons, and 
tenants for assistance ; and besides taking these 
^ejjsaryrmeasures o^de(ence, pointed out every 
pettier" already ejected, or about to be so, as a 
criminal; exasperated^every inan he met by his 
insults; and.-rode against the wpmen and over¬ 
threw the chUdreij as often ts he passed a party 
of homeless wanderers, goi^g they cared n#t 
whither,!) and to be kept alive they knew not 
how. It appeared so clear to the young Rossos 
that Flanagan was Endangering his own life, and 
aggravating the evils of the ttme, by awakening 
the rev^p’geful pdssg^jns of the people,'that one 
or other of them'kept CQptinually, besi4,c him, 
in order, hy their prea^ce, to impose a re¬ 
straint upon himv.and, bj' their mediation, to 
sooth the wounds he inflicted. They well knew 
tha*-, by thi« associating themselves with so 
obnpxious a person, they ran the risk of being 
hated by the people; but this risk they had cou¬ 
rage to brave for a time in a good cause. 

*■ Alexander had taken his 'turn one day, when 
ht rode up to join liis father and brother, who 
had compassed a circuit observation in_ a 
different direction, and wow returning home 
. to re&esh ^iieroselvea before beginning their 
evening watch. 

“ Father,” said Alexander, “ do you mean to 
forbid your tenants to receive itny of the»e 
ejected cottagers ? ” 

“ Certainly not: it is no affair of mine.” 
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“ So I thought; but Flanagan li^ not oi»ly‘ 
been routing out some poor creatures front a barn 
of one of Tracey’s tenants, but has taken upon him 
to declare that they must remove themselves 
of the district, as theywo«tld be harbflurj^' nei¬ 
ther by you nor agy of the propritttors in if.” • 

“ What busineis has Ae fellow to answer for 
anybody but himself? ” said Mr. Rdlsso. “ How 
ever, the poor people Jknow more of the mattcf 
ttein he does. They know that I am harbouring 
many, — as many, alas! as I can tffford to 
relieve. Would tills were all,over, bojsl Every 
case 1 hear of seems ji hafder one thtyi the last; 
and it breaks one’s heart to ‘leave thetp ft) take 
tlioir chance. See, from, tfcis* very poii»t, what 
melancholy groups of .Jhem:-^aged,parents, or 
helpless children, or WtsMdy wompp in each, to 
be a burden upon the spirit-broken cottager! ” 

“ Where will they go ?* What will become of 
them, father?” 

“ Tlie greater part will crowd into the tatvns, 
and herd by hundreds under the same roof, till 
the fever sweeps half of them away. Others will 
stroll the country’as beggars ; and others wiTl 
live by plunder. The most fortunate of them will 
ha those who wilUbeg enough in crossing tlie 
island to pay their way aver the seji in searcl^ of 
English wages. The noblest in tiieir SMitures, 
the brave and hi^rh-splrite^, will become white- 
boys, and die amidst acts of outrage, or on the 
gibbet. So *much for that policy of landlords, 
by which they first increase the numbers of their 
tenantry, in order, by force of competition, to 
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' let their land high; and then, finding that they 
have gone too far, take a At of consolidation, 
and make no provision for the croiyd they called 
lyi around them, and now deprive of the means 
ot si^jsistfence. Wh* think you of such policy, 
;ienry?” 

“ 1 was just thinking. Sir,, that it is rather 
surprising to"me that you lift up your voice, on 
gll occasions^ agrinst establishing poor-laws in 
Ireland, while you have such scenes as thes'e 
before your eyes.” 

“ While-that question is pending. Sir,” sail 
Alexander,—“ and it “is a (question which will 
not bo‘‘spredily settled, and which, if settled in 
the artiKnative, wi1l<dn;'ng tedious arrangements 
after it,—ii\the meanw?if^ is not Traceydiound, 
by every merciful conjuration, to give his 
ejected tenants dwellings elsewhere ? Ought not 
each one of them Kov/*to have a slip of land on 
yofi'dcr moufltain-sidc, and wherewith to build 
himself a cabin? ” 

“ That would afford no present relief,” ob¬ 
served Henry. “ Besides having to build their 
cabins, the people must drain’ and manure their 
gfound by a process of many months, before it 
will yield them the food they are this day in 
want of.” 

“ ld;,.n supposing these new lots to be pre¬ 
pared before the ejectment w'as served,” said 
Mr. Rosso, “ the plan would be a bad dne. It 
would secure a future rejjetitiou of precisely tlie 
same evils we are deploring to-day. Bad culti¬ 
vation and over-population, through the too 
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extensive subdivision of land, are onr gri^v* 
ances; and to remedy tliem, Alexander, you 
would begin ^ afresh to divide ' and subdivide, 
and encourage the increase of numbers as before^ 
This seems to me scar(jcly/reasonable.i’ 

“ But the poor-laws we were talking of,‘Sir,’i 
interrupted Henrjj*; “ do*tell me how you can 
resist pleading ^or them. Tell me, you please, 
that these poor people have be<^ hlje and impro- 
vi*ient—tell me that tliey have brought families 
into the world without a prospect of maintaining 
them; but tell me whether such de^itution as 
theirs is not a dreadful punishment for what are, 
after all, more faifits than orimes. Loolf, too, 
at the number of innoceiit.^)efsons that*suffer : 
the ol(^ who iie down,tj me by the rrayside after 
a life of toil; the infants, who e.xpjre of hunger 
on their mothers’ breajts^ the sickly, who, in¬ 
stead of being tended by careful hands, are 
shrinking and shivering in the wetwid cold f — 
look at these wretches, in contrast with Tr»cey, 
living in luxury abroad, on funds wrung from 
the misery of his tenantry. . . 

“ Tracey is a b*enevolent man,” interrupteS 
Alexander; “ he may be mistaken in the way hi 
wlych he sets about improving the condition of 
his tenantry, and he may have chojen his ag^nt 
badly; but he is far from being a Jiard.JKarted • 
man.” 

“ True,” relied Henry, “ and all this makes 
for my argument. Levy a rate upon him, and he 
will no longer be insensible to what passes at 
home; the burden of relieving distress will no 

• f*2 
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"longer fall wholly upon the charitable,—upon 
you, faithel', and your kindhearled tenants, who 
are giving up their barns for lodging, and rood 
after rood of their potato-grounds', for food for 
destitute. O, father, when I see these things, 
,—the calamity of the oppressed, the insensibility 
of the oppressor, the ^abilitietfiof the charitable, 
the exeinfitiwi of the selfish End the avaricious, 
I cannot but cry out for tha interposition of the 
strong arm of tlie law to fectify these monstrous 
abuses, hy making charity compulsory.” 

“ If the law could rectify these abuses, Henry, 
I would cry out wKh loud a voice as you. It 
is beouuse' I am convinced that a legal charity 
would 9ply aggratajj^ them, that I advocate other 
methods of rcctificatidn. We all know that a 
permanent ktate of cbmfbrt depends on charac¬ 
ter. Do we hot ? 

“ Certainly: w^ nfi^f give and give for ever 
to,s. set of d^ptaved paupers, without any better 
resi^than impoverishing ourselves.’’ 

“True. 'Well; the mistake seems to me to 
lie in supposing that, as character and comfort 
dre connected, we must produce character by 
giving comfort; whereas this is beginning at the 
wrong end: and the results^ have always been 
the direct reverste 'of what vras expected. We 
mustj^egin af tl^p other end. . . .” 

“ But, my dear father, how,long it must be 
before education can 'work. ...” ,, 

“ Remember, Henry, there is another kind of 
education always going forwards, besides that of 
our reading and writing schools—the education 
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of circumstances. By our present institutions,' 
we educate our peasantry to indolenc'e sftid im- 
j)rovidence ; ,aud by calling in' poor-laws, we 
should only be appointing an additional teache^ 
to enforce the same ba(^le.y,oiis. Instead jjf.this, 
I would fain have institutions which should sti-, 
mulate, instead ofNupcrs*[iing industry,—which 
should cherish,^ mstead of extingaishing true 
charity,—and ensure its due re^ani to prudcncej 
ir#tead of offering a premium to improvidence.” 

“ 1 know the evils you speak of have grown 
out of the English pauper system ; but jjiust they, 
i therefore, be inherent in» every syste^ of legal 
’ charity?” 

“ 'I'hey must; because^ lie 'suppositifm of a 
right t^ assistance is involved in the very notion 
of a legal provision; and herein lies the mis¬ 
chief. You will never ipiprovs cliaracter (which 
is the same as improving the external condition), 
while you separate character and» its con*e- 
quences,—while a right to support is accqrded 
to any man, whether his conduct be wise or 
foolish, correct or profligate. Lay hold of a 
child, teach him Sffectually that industry ahfl 
prudence are the means of comfort, and you pflt 
comfort within hisw reach.' Take thi profligate, 
or the reckless man, in his middle qge, give lyin 
the means of comfort, and you will pot him 
character; he wiH presently be as poor as ever, 
andtheanore reckless for having received arbi¬ 
trary assistance.” 

“ The more arbitrary charity there is, the less 
natural will there be,” said Alexander. ‘‘ In 

f*3 
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'England, our peasantry arc held in respect for 
their filiul duty and neiglibourly kindness ;—too 
little known there, alas! except in the remote 

t tricts where the poor-laws have not yet shed 
ir 4?lig^>t over the, growth of kindly sympa¬ 
thies.* 'Give us poor-laws, and here, too, the 
aged will be committed to‘the cold care of 
strangers, orphans will be without a home, and 
tjie maladies pf t^e body Will involve the soul- 
sickness of pauperism.” ,, 

“ Suck is the fate of the helpless in Eng¬ 
land,” sai^ Mr. Rosso; “ and their calamities 
are aggravated in pirecise proportion to the 
amourft of legal relief provided. The most 
deplorable misery'ptpvails in the southern coun¬ 
ties, where the poor-yate is highest; .the condition 
of the poor improves to the northward, where a 
dislike of this spegies of relief has been longer 
kept alive. There, is^ttfll less distress in Scot¬ 
land, where assessments' for the poor are rare; 
and ieast of all whfre their condition is confided 
to voluntary charity. That the misery is as 
much the consequence as the cause of legal 
relief, is proved by the result" of an experiment 
of abolishing a stated mode of relief. Pauperism 
was on the*^ perpetudl incre/ise in a populous 
district under,a system of assessment; the assess¬ 
ment «'ss dijicontinued, and pauperism vanished. 
It was swept away foy the current of human 
affections, as soon as they were restored .to their 
natural channels.” 

“ It seems rather absurd, to be sure,” ob 
served Alexander, “ first to complain that the 
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misery about us arises from the obstructions 
imposed on human powers, and then* tQ» seek to 
remedy it by obstructing the currem /of human 
affections.” 

“ But what, after ay,” jnquired Henry.‘‘ have 
these human affections done ? Whence comqji 
all this misery, if’they hjve been left free ?” 

“ They have ^en rendered impotent by the 
force of bad institutions,” rjplie^d his father; 
“they live and act,*but are baulked of their 
natural rewards by the injustice of our economy, 
and the impolicy of our government. While 
industry is overloaded foresight baffled, as 
at present, children "may honour th?ir jmrents, 
and the*poor have compajgioh to one another, 
but they caq yield li^ttle Ttautual support against 
indigmice.” ' 

“ It seems rather an injury tp Irfefand, brother,” 
said Alexander, “toasfi udia^ its benevolent sym¬ 
pathies have done. Our public provision foblu- 
nacy and sicknes’s, is greater than in England; 
and innumerable plans have been tried, at a 
great expense of capital and trouble, to lessen the 
amount of pauperism. That all have failed, fffe- 
tokens not a want of charity, but an overpower- 
ii^ counteraction from cfther quarters. If we 
look only at the Mendicity ’Associations, i^hat 
vast sums have been raised by .them asj)ften as, 
the increase of pauperism»suggesteS to some the 
idea o^a compulsory rate*! All this voluntary 
charity would cease, as it has ceased elsewhere, 
upon the establishment of a poor rate.” 

“ But, father, we ought to give more every 
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yeax as our resources increase; and tliey cer¬ 
tainly arft increasinf? on the whole.” 

“ They ^ire; and this is anothei; reason for 
jJ^recating an institution which would swallow 
up all-.i)ve have gained,, ard effectually prevent 
the further progress to improvement. The vast 
and increasing unproductive copsumption which 
takes place wherever there is a popr-rate, would 
presently absivb vur now, gMiiting capital, and 
repress the spirit of improvement which ir 
beginning to stir among us. Let our capital be 
allowed to spread iJiSelf naturally ; let more and 
" more of the,lower classet'be .encouraged to clothe 
themsefveadecently, to add aroom to their cabin, 
to exchange a poftio.',of their potato diet for 
oatmeal or byead; and fai^piore wilhbc dof\e for 
the lowest class of all, than if the earnings of the 
industrious were directly applied to the mainte¬ 
nance of paupers. • I see bakers’ shops begin¬ 
ning* to appear in many of our" villages; and I 
regard them as an indication of growing pro¬ 
sperity. If, in their place, I were to see work- 
hq/.ises, or any part of the apparatus of a legal 
charity, I should regard it as an indication that 
a final and overwhelaipg curse had lighted upon 
the land.” 

“cBut, father, every poor-rate need not have 
tlie abiRVs of the English system. It is not an 
inherent necessity in a poor-ratS, that it should 
grow in one century from five hund-ed thousand 
pounds to eight millions.” 

“ No ; but the principle of growth is inherent 
in the system, whether that growth be rapid or 
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slow; and the destruction of the country in which 
it is established becomes merely a qu«Ation of 
lime. The oaily way to get the better /f it is, to 
annihilate it in time ; and this being the case, 
is mere folly to call it iivfoi>the relief ofteijjjiorary 
evils.” 

“It seems to^me,” aiid Alexander, “that 
such a system vyo^d aggravate the tery evils we 
want to remedy. It js for want af capital that 
tlae land is subdivided too far. If revenue is 
so far absorbed by a poor-rate as to check its 
conversion into capital, thi^ subdivision will go 
on.” , 

“ Undoubtedly such would be tlie effect ?n our 
agricultural districts ; anihin tlie manufacturing 
towns,the case would,be as bad. .Our linen- 
weavers would be a burden upoij.tne rates in 
slack times, and tlieir. mji.ste»s must encroach 
Upon their wages-fund. fo support them ; and 
thus the raasters'.would be brought lower "Jhid 
lower, to the permanent injury of their men* 

“ I do not believe,” observed Alexander, “ that 
the thing could ever be done here. We have ngt 
the requisites. Alf have a nearly equal horror of 
an assessment; and I coul^name many parishes 
where there are none to manage the business, 
and many more where no one wo»ld undertake 
it.” 

“ There woulch soon b^an end of that diffi¬ 
culty,” •replied Mr. Rosso; “there are people 
enough ready to administer the fund for the sake 
of iving upon it. We should have a new class 
of unproductive consumers introduced } and for 
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every one of them we should lose aliardy labourer, 
who woA'd commit to them his ajicd parents and 
helpless little ones, and go to seek, good wages 
< 4 ii.England. A poor exchange truly 1 ” 

“ Da., you complain of numbers, father, and 
yet object to the emigration of,our poor ?” 

“ To that of productive consumers who leave 
all the helpless members of their families upon 
o^tr hands; and of this kind bf emigration there 
would be a vast increase ujion the establislimci t 
of a pau/jcr system. The same influence which 
would supersede domestic charities, would dissolve 
' domestic ties : and woifid imt ^ legal relief be an 
irresistible-temptatjo'n to a man to throw his bur¬ 
dens upfto the publiff, rad go to seek his fortune 
elsewhere ? , If it is done already vtlijl? ne legal 
provision exists, it would be done more ex¬ 
tensively upon the* establishment of such a pro¬ 
vision." ' * 

Well, theVi, Sir, what would‘you do ? Some¬ 
thing', I suppose.” 

“ By all means. I would do much, and without 
lof>8 of time, lest there should be many lives to 
answer for.—^Till education can be made uni¬ 
versal in Ireland, so,that the interests of tlie 
people can be safely committed to their own 
guaVdianship, wve must weather the evils which 
‘surrourlS'us, oppbsing,peculiar methods of relief 
to their peculiar stress. We hnust consolidate 
our small farms.” 

“ O, father, look about you and see the con¬ 
sequences ! ” 

“ Hear me out, Henry. We must gradually 
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consolidate our farms, removing our ejected 
population, not to other small holclin/s in the 
neighbourhood, but to regions where jwpulation 
is tlio one thing deficient The people are already’ 
making efforts to do flnV for themselvef,, at a 
tremendous expense of hardship and danger^ 
It should be done for th?m on a better plan by 
those who ejeebthera, on the understanding that 
it is a temporary measure, caused by the new 
afVangeraent of landed pro]ierty. The tenants 
who remain should be freed from the b’urden of 
supporting two religious esUiMishments, from all 
interference betweeji thei:Sselves and >heiv,, land¬ 
lords, frnm all impediments to,the frew exercise 
of their industry, and to tlwf^radual accuifrulation 
of capital.” • 

“ Might not emigration remedy the worst evils 
of the poor-laws, father * 

“ We cannot jfford, Henfy, to be for ejer 
doing and undoingtn any such way. To increase 
numbers by poor-laws and lessen them by %mi- 
gration, would cost endless toil and expense, and 
leave our grievances untouched : but as a ten*- 
porary measure, as a specific remedy for a specific 
grievance, nothing can be wiser, or, in our case, 
more necessary. Tracey raeaMt to do a patriotic 
thing when he ordered the consolidation of tliis 
estate; the deed would havg answert^ to fEe will, 
if he had done it more gradually, carefully pro¬ 
viding a settl«ment in Canada or Australia for 
every family that he displaced.” ’ 

“ And why not on some of our waste tracts at 
home 1 ” 
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•“ Because much capital is required to bring 
them inVo a productive state; while, in tlie case of 
eraigratiiti, the only cost incurred is that of 
■fHjansportatkm to a place, where capital super- 
abounds and labour is-ths one thing wanted.” 

“ And this then, you think^ opens a fair pro¬ 
spect of improvement.*’ 

“ I do. ff this plan be pursued in conjunction 
with the removaltof the njosl galling of our po¬ 
litical fetters, we may see Ireland the flourishirg 
region ‘nature intended her to be. If a pauper 
system be.introducfd instead, our case is hopeless. 
To use tl^e words of^one,.who well understands 
our maladies and their causes, ‘its probable effect 
appearttome to‘be«‘afill Ireland wifh* a popu¬ 
lation multjolying without forethought; ipipelled 
to labour prjijcipally by the fear of punishment; 
drawing allowance foj their children, and throw¬ 
ing their parents< oif the parish; considering 
wSges not & matter of contact but of right; 
attributing every evil to the injustice of their 
superiors; and, wlien their own idleness or im- 
pfovidence has occasioned a fall of wages, 
avenging it by firing the dwellings, maiming the 
cattle, or murdering the persons of the landlot:ds 
and overseers; copitming, in short, the insuhor- 
dination of the freeman with the sloth and rcck- 
lessnm of the slave.’ ” 
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Chapter IV. 

IRISH CRIME. 

The Sullivans and i^honys were rfbtjimme- 
diately pursued. ^Pora watched by day’ ancV 
listened by niglif, in v*in, for tokens of tlie 
approach of ejicmies, till she began to be¬ 
lieve, as she was ft)l(J, that tjie place of thoif 
r»tre«t was not known; or, if known, was 
su])posed to be so surrounded by a diealfectcd 
and desperate peasantry as tg rendei^any attack 
loo perilous to be attempted. That tlys last sup- 
])osilion was true sfie had some reason to btlievc, 
though' she knew little mtiae tfian Mr. Fianagan 
himself wha* was pajsing around^ her. Her 
father disappeared the day .after their arrival on 
the coast; but he had.since looked in on them, 
twice at night and once tarly in the morning, 
which seemed td, prove that his abode was«not 
very distant from theirs. He brought will* him 
each time a supply of wtisk^ for his sick wife, 
who was failing fast, and able to enjoy little 
besides a drop of spirits to warm her. These gifTs, 
coupled with what Sullivan had let fall alxJut 
, what went on in tl» bc^, led Dora to think that 
he had connected himself wit& an ijlicit distillery 
in the neighbourhood ; but no eonifessitwi could < 
she get from him but eloijjient gestures and sig- 
nificanti snatjhes of song. Dan was yet more 
mysterious. His tenderness to his wife in .great 
measure returned after the night of the flitting, but 
there was no confidence with it. He went and 

a 
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ramc at all hours, never saying where he had been, 
or liovv,^ long he should bo absent; but always 
desiring'^ier not to be uneasy, and showing 
that lie lu;}ught of home during his excursions 
'tiy bringicg little coipforts for her mother and 
hersbli^ which she wondered how he could pro¬ 
cure. Once he threw,over her siioulders a cloak 
which was much less rent and tattered than her 
own ; another time he prpd..ced a packet of tea 
lor his mother-in-law; and with it a handsot.'se 
teai)ot and cups nicely secured in straw: lastly 
appeared a piece of fine linen for the use of the 
expected baby. Dan axpected very warm thanks 
for this, M he knew that Dora’s great anxiety 
was on.account of §,othing being provided for 
her little one, who would foo probably scarcely 
outlive its birth in circumstances of destitution: 
but Dora looked at her husband with anguish in 
her countenance, saying, 

ti.O, husbrnd, you would not doom your child 
befor,e it is born ! You will not wrap it about 
with crime as soon as it sees the light! This is 
not earned, Dan. ^t cannot be yours ; and my 
child shall not ba^Hched #ith that which is 
stolen.’ " , 

•Dan, far from angry, coolly observed. 

that when theje waS an end of justice, there was 
, an end ijf la^v. . If he was cut off from earning 
what he wanted, he n.ust take it where he could 
get it; and to take it thus was a less crime than to 
let hi^ family die of hunger, and his child of cold, 
while food and clothing were within reach. In 
answer to his wife’s timid questions what this 
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would avail liim when the law was iir^ed apfaiosi? 
him, and soldiers were dogging his ^-els, he 
laughed, and^aid that if the gentry b^ght the 
matter to that j)ass, he and others fight foj , 
it. They had driven •him out, and*ni^st not 
wonder if he did not come in again at their'becli 
and call. If the; orderlies chose to try their 
strength against the desperates, there should be 
a fair battle. He v^sjready tcv fig^it bravely oj 
tOi swing merrily, according as the powers de¬ 
creed the one party or the other to prevml. 

Dan could not succeed in^any degree in im¬ 
parting his spirit of recklessness to Ids wife. She 
became more thoughtful as he grew Igss ^o : a 
deeper and deeper roclancJjgJy ‘shaded he* coun- 
tenangp. II«r form, -pasted, lier spirits were 
hurried, and she seemed unable ^tp control her 
temper by other means than perfect silence. In¬ 
stead of soothing her mptnea’s complaints, and 
patiently answcrilig her incessant ^uestions^ as 
formerly, she heard the former in silence, and 
escaped as often as possible from the latter. 
Her practice was |o set within the old womaifs 
reach whatever she was likeij^ to want, and then 
wgnder out, sometimes sitting on a perilous pr8- 
ijeetion of the cliff to watch t|e swell of the seU, 
and sometimes hiding herself m a cave immadi- 
ately below the cabin ; whence she, would come < 
forth occasionally, climb *jthe cliff laboriously, 
peep in«at the door stealthily, to see if she was 
wanted within, and creep down again to her .place 
of idleness and solitude. Yet it would seem as 
if, even in this place, she heard her husband's step 

e* 2 
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'*irom a distance, so invariably did she appear as 
he appr^pached. At other times she came forth 
when it t^as not Dan moving over the bog, but 
some lesa^welcome visitor; and then she turned 
tack qufekly and tried,* to evade observation. 
,One‘woman, and another and another, came to 
visit her, she knew pot whence nor why; but 
they were oS a more companionable nature than 
herself, and gave, broad hints that as their hus¬ 
bands or fathers or sons were united in enterpri^Vi 
the women should be so in confidence; and would 
have told ^many a horrible tale of what was 
nightly done and d'aily suffered by the band they 
])rofeS»ed 'vo belong to. Do'ra always stopped 
such cpmmunicatioqj at the outset; jifofessing 
that Dan and she belonged to «nol)ody ami 
nobody to them, and that all she wished for was, 
to live alone and be left quiet. She did not so 
much as know whep her visitors came from, she 
said. They .pointed, some to the bog, some to 
the rocks, and othBfS to little mounds of turf, 
from' which a thin Blue smoke was seen at times 
to curl up. Some hinted .at an intention of build- 
iifg cabins on the ^liff, near hers; to which she 
gaive no encouragement. This kind of reception 
did not tempt them to repeat their visits very 
often, and after i# short time, Dora flattered’ 
.herself she had got rid of all intruders. She was 
not deceived.' In a little while phe was solitary 
enough. 

It was a December night, wra])t in that kind 
of gloom which is as a stifling pall descending 
to shroud the world, when a vessel came ashore 
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almost directly below Dan’s dwelling., HowfJi%« 
accident happened, those on board wers wholly 
ignorant. They had believed themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the esast, and fel^^nemselves 
secure while the beacoiiPglrmmered solithjeast of 
them. It did, indeed, only glimmer; but th» 
fog lay 80 thick," Uiat thc»wonder was how the 
beacon could ba seen at all. VVhatf wind there 
was blew directly on* shore; sc» that it was to# 
late,‘when the vessel was once among the 
breakers, to preserve her. She struck ; Snd with 
the first cry uttered by herrfirew, tl*e supposed 
I beacon vanished. ,Tlie Shouts of th# mariners 
rose at iutervals amidst the Ih^arse mueic of the 
waves, which renewed tktir dirge witlt every 
hurnaiF life tliat they swept away., All might 
have been saved if there liad been.a ray of light 
to guide their efforts; but^.muvky as it was, they 
struggled in vain,, while .wav« upon wave, with¬ 
out a moment’s pause, found them ftill of deSJic- 
rate efl’ort, and left them less able to encewnter 
its successor. The first man that gained a foot¬ 
ing on the beach found himself unable to yi^d 
the slightest assistance to hiS companions, and 
leaked about for signs of human habitation. Tne 
only token was a fAble gleam from Dan’s cabin, 
towards which he directed his steps? not perfectly 
satisfied at first whether,it wks ♦ighrfrom a’ 
dwelling on an eminence, or a star seen through 
an opening in the gloom. Tripping, stumbling, 
now climbing, now falling, but still shoutifig all 
the time, he pursued his way in a direct line to 
the light, fearing every moment that it would 
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'fajnish, like the supposed beacon, and leave him 
no choiffe but to sit down and wait on the spot 
for day. \ When he had drawn near enough to 
feel j)rett^'^ecure of his pbject, his shout was 
suddenly Snswered byrniany voices, in immediate 
<«uccdssion and from different distances; and 
moving lights at once appeared along the whole 
face of the cliff. A man startejl out from the 
(,larkness on eithgi- hand c^f ttie astonished sailor, 
and told him he was going the wrong waiy for 
assistante, there being none but women above. 
The sailor, on wl^pra, being a foreigner, this 
information was lost, y.vorp his deepest oaths at 
them for their delay, and for tfi'e artifice by which 
he suspected thfe w'ssel had been purposely 
brought on shore. His,wrath, vented in unin¬ 
telligible threats, was only laaglied at. 

“ Be easy, now,” saidc^^f. “ Sure it takes a 
man a long time .to Svake with such a lullaby 
gokig on all<he while.” 

“ Sure a darker curtain was never about a 
sleeping man’s head than this fog,” observed 
another. 

The beacon ! exclaimeii' a third; “ it’s just 
thfe drop made you see double, that’s all. The 
beacon is far away, south, and yon cabin’s tlie 
only light.” 

' 'Their, explanations were as much wasted as 
the foreigner’s v/ratlj“; and after a prodigious 
expense of eloquence on both sides, recourse 
was had to action, the purport of which was 
presently intelligible enough. A shrill whistle 
set all the wandering lights converging towards 
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the beaeli; the sailor’s two guides, whose o^rt^ 
garment was a shirt, bound round the waist with, 
a hayljand, jn which pistols and knives were 
stuck, slung their lanjems to theirjjiS'elts, seized, 
each an arm of the. stranger, and lea him rapidly 
down the cliff. Instead of permitting Mm t^ 
proceed towards 1,he wr#ck, they ordered him 
into the cave whither Dora often resorted, and 
set a guard of twe jjpen ovej hipi. One after 
another, five of his companions were brought to 
join him, the gu.ard being strengthene*! in pro- 
jiortion. When no more live mgp could be 
found about the wreejr, • small suji^ily of food < 
and spirits, and materials for*making ^ firS, were 
sent into the cave, as an^tiiftation that all the 
busingss was»over in .which the crew was to have 
any share. The poor wietches, soaSed, battered, 
exhausted in body, anjl harassed in mind with 
grief and panic, were notRntyfered with by tlwir 
guards, except wl^en their lamentations bewinie 
dangerously audible. , 

The work of violence on the beach mean¬ 
while went on rapidly: all ffiat the vessel con¬ 
tained was seized, and puts out of sight, and 
gpreat part of the wreck broken up and carried 
apray before morning. The aim of some of the 
people employed was the v^ry aijiusing joke of 
jiersuading the foreigners, on hrii\ging,them out# 
into the daylight, that th^r vessel had been con¬ 
jured away ^odily to a distant point, whither they, 
were to be sent to seek it. These people were 
scarcely aware, how some of their noisy opera¬ 
tions were heard by the crew, and how well they 
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KSi^erstood the knocking, lieaving, and crashing, 
and especially the shouts which followed every 
grand acluevement in the process of destruction. 

Dan wasTcmong the plupdcrers. Ho was not 
.it liberty to decline any Enterprise ])roposed by 
the captain of the gang with which he had asso* 
ciated himself; and orJ his return from a distant 
expedition, vPhich had detained him from his 
home for some days, he. found himself called 
upon, in fulfilment of his oath, to take part in a 
scene of plunder, of a kind which he abhorred, 
in sight ofohis own dwelling. Wliilc he was 
ordered to rob niiddlomen, terrify agents, and 
half-murder tithe-proctors, he discharged his 
mission with hearty g«»«lwil], under the notion of 
avenging his own wrongs > but it was quite a 
different thing to delude foreigners, put them in 
peril of their lives, r.nd strip them of everytliing; 
•and he said so. In reply, he was reminded of 
his tath (an‘oath too^^olemn to be slighted), 
and immediately com^nEjMed, as a test of obe¬ 
dience, to take up of goods from the 

wrgck, and carry it up to find housetoom in his 
cabin. He did so with a heavy heart, dreading 
thus to meet Dora, after a separation of soma 
days. She had never yet seen him equipped ae 
a wliiteboy, or .been expressly told what occupa¬ 
tion he foHowed. < 

He paused outside, leaning a'gainst the door- 
Jess'entrance to watch what was passing Within. 
All was so strange and fearful, that a deadly 
horror came over him, lest tlie one-whom he saw 
ifioving about should not be the real Dora, but 
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Bome spirit in her likeness. She was employeiJ^ 
about her mother’s corpse, which lay on the bare 
ground. Hgr motions were so rapid as to 
appear almost convulsive. Now site kneeled 
beside the body, stra%litening the limbs, and 
striving in vain to cover it completely wTith % 
])iece of linen whiSh was itoo small for the pur¬ 
pose , now shij fixed her one rush-light in a 
lump of clay, and placed it ^t ihp head; now 
she anuttered from beneath the hair which fell 
over her face as she stooped; and then» leaning 
back, uttered the shrill funeral cry vyth a vehe¬ 
mence which brought some ?:olour back to her 
ashy pale countemftice. 

“ Whisht, whisht! ’’ mjjttert'd she irapjiliently 
to hei^elf. ‘Jl have.^iven the cry, and nobody 
comes. Father Glenny forgot me liftig ago, and 

iny own father has fijrgot ^s, ftnd Dan-1 

don’t know what has been*dqpe to Dan, and4» 
tells nobody. He won’t' forget ma long, lipw- 
ever.” * 

“ Forget you, Dora 1 ” said Dan, gentfy, as 
he laid hold of her cloak. “ Did I keep my oath 
so long when you lived in yogr father’s cabin In 
tlje glen, and shall 1 forget you now ? ” 

^he folded her at;tns in lier cloak with a look 
of indifference, as she glanied at the bale, he 
carried. 

“ 0, you have brought £» sheet, as I was want¬ 
ing,” said she; “ but where are the candles ? I 
have but this‘one; and nothing in the way, of a 
shutter or a door, you see; and there’s no com- 
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iTAipy corae^yet; so you will have time. Make 
haste, Dan.” 

“ Shall I bid the neighbours to ,the wake? ’ 
inquired l)ap, who thought the best way of gain¬ 
ing lier attention wastto<’help her to fulfil first 
Jjie dutujs to the dead, which rank so high among 
social obligations in Iri’land. , 

At a sign’ from her he thre\y down his load 
gnd hastened,to the beach, vthence he brouglit a 
plank, on which to lay the body, candles where 
with to«illuminate the bier, and spirits with 
which to exercise ^ioBi)itality. He gave notice, 
at the sarpe time, to his gaptain and comrades, 
th.at w'lien, a blaze should be ‘seen on the cliff, 
and thenfuncral lafnetrf.hcard, all would ho ready 
for their reception at the wake:—the burning of 
the bed of the deceased before the door, and the 
utterance of the death cry, being the customary 
I'liode of invitation to tlVe wakes of the Irish j)Oor. 

IfSan was yet more struck \Vith the deathlike 
paleness of his wife’s face when he again joined 
her. He inquired whether any neighbours had 
hejped her to nurse her mother, and whether her 
rest had been mu«h broken: but she scarcely 
attended to his questions. She clapped her 
hands, as if in glee, at sight of what he brought, 
and' seemed altogether so much more like a 
•-wilful child, than like his thoughtful and devoted 
Dora, that the fancy' again crossed him that 
..some mocking fiend had taken possession of her 
form. ♦ He asked her, with much internal trem¬ 
bling,-whether she had duly prayed this night ? 
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She started, and said she had strangely forgotl(%* 
herself; and forthwith wont tlirougli her cus¬ 
tomary devotions in away wliich,thougl) hurried, 
was very unlike any vdiich a fiend w6'uld dare to 
attempt; and Dan wa^o far satisfied* ^ 

“ Jlring out the bed,” said she, pointing to th» 
straw on which ii^r motlic* had becm wont to lie. 
“ AVhilo it is liurning, 1 will raisenhe cry once 
more, and sec if an^ (\pc will ct>ino,” , 

• Dan moved a bundle which lay on the straw, 
but hit it go again in a pang of horror when the 
feeble cry of an infant procoejjed from it. In an 
instant he understood,all.» He took ijji the child,' 
and placed it on tlora’s bosom withoui saying a 
word. 

“O, my child : ay«,, I forgot it wjien I forgot 
my prayers ; but it cannot have been liungry 
long. I’m tliinking. IIoliJ him w'liile I strip off 
my cloak that keeps me dk hot as if I had a'lWP’ 
burning within md’.^’ And she carelessly slipped 
tlie babe into her husband’s arms. 

“ O Dora ! ” cried he in a choking voice, “ is 
this the way you g(ye a child of ours into my ar^jis 
for the first time ? ” 

,She looked at him with perplexity in her coun¬ 
tenance, said she knew nothing at all about it, 
and before he could prevent her, set fire to Hlie 
straw, and gave the other appointenl signal. Up 
came the company of whit^boys, crowding round 
the cabin, ru^iing to the bier, and exciting Dora 
more and more every moment by their looks and 
their proceedings. She now, for the first •time, 
perceived the peculiarity of her husband’s dress. 
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i^be went ,from one to another, observing upon 
the arms they carried, and stopped at last before 
Dan, who was in earnest conversation with his 
captain. ^ 

“ Sp ydu have enrolled yourself, Dan! So you 
ehave' plighted and pledged yourself to your band 
since you swore you wiuld wei) me only. Much 
may they dc for you that I could not do ! but O, 
piay they neyer do you the bvil that I would not 
do! They may give you clothes these winder 
nights, when I have nothing warmer at home for 
you than my owp heart. They may find you 
• whiskey apd lights for*the,wake, and other things 
as you want them'; but they^will make you pay 
moretkan you ever paid to me, Dan. They will 
take you aipong snares pp the night: thay will 
set you on other men’s beasts to go over bogs 
where you will sink,, and under rocks that-will 
”icri &Bh you: they «vil^ set you where bullets are 
flying rountk you ; they will pbt a knife in your 
hand and make you.dip your soul in blood. If 
you refuse, they will burn you and me together 
wjthin four walls; and if yqu agree, they will 
lead you on to something worse than bogs or 
rdcks, or a soldier’s shot: they will send you 4o 
be set before the iudge, and refused mercy, and 
the.i. . . .” , ' 

“ ForiChrist’s sake stop her! ” exclaimed Dan. 
He seized her hands th preventdier stripping his 
white-boy uniform from his shoulders, as soon as 
he had given his baby in charge to a compassion¬ 
ate by-stander. 

“ Move the corpse,” ordered the captain. “ Keep 
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tlie wake down below, afid bring the fi/st wofnan 
you can meet with, to tend this poor creature? 
Clear the cabin instantly.” 

“ Give the jvord, captain,” cried one, “ and 
we’ll catch a doctor,—^e same that wfe brought 
blindfold when O’Lear^wae murtli^red almost; 
We’ll whip up horses, and have him here’and’ 
home by noon.” • * 

“ No, no; noi till we see what 4;he women 
say. Hilloo, boys! bripg out ^le ^er, fair and 
ea!^’, and decent.” 

Dora’s struggles to follow were fierce, and her 
cries at being kept from this duty heaft-cending. 
jNo one could effectu^ly ^uief her till she lit^d 
been some hours Committed "to the cjire *of a 
matron, who was brought^froift some invisible 
place tfl nursejier. 

Slowly and sadly she’ recovered. *Some said 
, she V'as never again the.same Pori; but others 
saw no further change tSan, the melanchwly'in 
which was likely tO^becoihe fixed in 4ier by suph 
an experience as her’s. She could never recall 
any circumstances connected with the death of 
her mother and tl^e birth of her child. She 
could only suppose, as her husjiand did, that th^ 
0 I 4 woman’s exertions had sufficed for her dauglf- 
ter,,and been fatal t<j herself. 

Sullivan made his appearance ere long from 
underground, where he had been,engaged in 
breaking the laws after hil own method. He 
Was duly*grievjjd at having 6een absent from the 
burial of his wife ; but hoped to atone for the in¬ 
voluntary neglect, by devoting his gains at the 
still to tlie purchase of masses for her soul. 

9 u 
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It wa? not possible the acts of outrage, of 
"which the whiteboys from Tracey’s gstate ami 
others were guilty, should ren^ain long unnoticed 
by the ofBcfers of the law. Tin? foreigners, who 
fhad been deprived of tVeil wrecked vessel, had 
been, the next morning, tied two and twe, »nd 
conducted into the neighbourhood of a road, by 
which they* might, reach a town, and relate their 
hjfP4fihips^ Three of tiieir number were missing, •' 
and they^ did not flail to attribute their disaj)pear- 
ance t() those who h«d done all the other mis¬ 
chief. As {hey went alopg the road, and through 
small villages, they met with little sympathy in 
a^ of their complajnts against whiteboys ; but, 
^ilfe townspeople were* of a different temper, and 
Biilina and Killala soon r?hg with the tidings 
of tflie horrible outrage which had been com- 
mitted«pn the coast. The alarm spread through 
the whole district. There jyas, daily, news of 
intended attacks,*which never took place; ex¬ 
aggerated reports pf the numbers of the dis¬ 
affected, and of jtheir deeds, got abroad; #ind 
mhny a dweller in a lone house, many an op¬ 
pressor with an unquiet conscience,—all who 
had wealth in their houses, and all who suspected 
that they had enemies abroad,T-trenibled, as 
often as the long winter nights settled down, 
whether in starless gloom, or upon tracts of 
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moon-lit snow. The rovers did not fa*d to diftke 
use of the panic, while it lasted, to piyiish th^it' 
enemies, and beat up for recruits among their 
friends. Ojipesition gave way before them in 
every direction ; and nimny and va^us were the 
tokens of welcome they m«t wherever \he uonii-. 
lation hall tasted yf oppression, or were slrug-» 
gling with hardsljip. Th# immediate occasion 
of the first check they encountered fras an insult 
offered to an obrioiiiius land^ proprietor,—aij 
ingulf whicli roused him from fireside declama¬ 
tion to military action. His finest trees,»some of 
which had ornamented the li^wn of kis-mansion 
for an untold lengdi af tiftie, had beoj| cut (k*vn • 
in one night. lie had looked wesUvartl the 
j)receding evening, and sacn tlie red su» tinge 
the tirfts of sliow thirt .rested on tf^eir brancliy 
heads; he looked again in the morning, and 
they lay like so many niojmincnts of the gran¬ 
deur that had been. Ife galloped off 9^* 
breakfast in search of brother magistrates.^ol- 
diers, informers, guides, and all that was ijeces- 
sary for dislodging the enemy from their en¬ 
trenchments. Ha would not wait till his usual 
body-guard had ass*embled, blit ventured out with 
c*ily a groom behind hinp He had long stls- 
p#cted that some of his enei^ies were no further 
entrenched than in their own discretion, and that 
they wore living and moving or* ail sidas of him. • 
He was now sflre of it?, from the ambiguous 
greeting whkh met him on all sides. He never , 
I'cmembercd so many inquiries as to how all 
went on at the Hall, and such tender concern 
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,,ibout his honour’s rest o’niglits, and so many 
'^re.iiarks upon tlie marvellous darkness of the 
preceding night. He perceived signals pass 
across the road, before and behind him,—thought 
he detected \’''dings behird the fences,—was sure 
that a-’i ominous whoop travelled over the bog 
’westward,—and that more ‘han one' gossoon 
only waited till the Worses were past, to begin 
an expedition in the same direction. 

<■ It was indtcd the case,*- as usual, that instant 
tidings were conveyed of the motions of 'th^sc 
who had been recently injured. Mr. Connor’s 
departuTfe iVom home, his application to this 
msyistrato, and consultation with that, and the 
grand letter which his groom was seen to put 
into lift bosom and tO'ride off with in the midst 
of an 08 Cor^ and the otbet letter harried 'to the 
post-office, which looked just like it, were all 
jjyjJjfully reported’ of;- to Dan’s captain, in time 
to liave the exprgss turned back without his 
disjiktch, and the next mail stopped, in order to 
rifle the letter-bag. These expedients, liowever, 
could not long avail. Soldiers were at length 
known to be on the way, and suitable prepara- 
tiqns were made fSr their reception. In one of 
the most important .of these, Dora bore a priR- 
cipal part. ” 

tier husband, whose absences had been 
shorter and Idss frequent, until he saw that she 
was perfectly recovered and able to occupy her¬ 
self with her infant, but were now again length¬ 
ening", came to her one night, and, gently waking 
her, told her that her services were wanted by 
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liimsolf, anil three or four companions wlio 
waitiu}); outside. 

“Troth, tlien, my jewel,” said lie, “there’s 
no need to Be trembling and staring as if wo 
were about carrying^yefu off. »»5i’iiU are not* 
going out of this; and the whole n*atter titm 
nolhing4n life Vul»writing a slip of a letter, int 
darling, because'it’s you that will be doing it 
neat and prettj^” . , 

Opc of the parly biNiught p;f[)erf ])en, and ink, 
and as soon as JJora could steady her hand sulli- 
ciontly, she wrote to her husband’s Tlictatiou, 
subject to the suggestioi^s of*his coBipSnions:— 

“ Majof Greaves, 

“ Come no farther*nor the big %lms in 
TlossTi’s demesne, <5r*it will be Jiie worse for 
yourself and them you bring. Wbat you come 
to ask us for is a trifle*th!|t gentlemen should not 
be thinking of asjiing of poOr men, even jT*tHS* 
shij) was a ship still, which it is not* never hjfving 
been more tlian an awkward boat, pnd that now 
burnt and gone entirely, so as not to be given 
up, except the anb^, which will be offered i|t a 
ddferent way from that you Expect, if a man of 
foil sets foot beyond the* ejms. Take heeif to 
the ground, sir, which is mostly such as would 
bog a snipe, and you without a guide that*may 
be trusted ; for there’s nqf a bc^ m tliB glen that* 
would,do your honour tbo ill turn to bring you 
here. Theft are cels in the bog, sir, that slide* 
easy out of the hand when you would takeftliem; 
and your honour will find we take after the eels, 
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except that you will be much the worse of not 
taking usg—being taken yourselves. One word 
more out of kindness.—No enemy ever sets foot 
out of this place more, barring betakes us as his 
prisoners.-w^iich not 'a Aian of us will ever be ; 
ruo, unless you come to pick and choose a grave 
'for every man of you, stir no* a step fa dher than 
the big elms, near winch one will meet you witli 
this.” 

Having amused themselves with invcntfng 
gibberish for the signature, and making rude 
drawings bfelow of'guns, pikes, and gibbets, orna- 
mSfued wHh shamrock, i’lie<'letter was foldixl, 
neat and “pretty, and confided to one of the party, 
to be forwarded. ©an wondered that Dora 
made no rerionstrance against being invofved in 
such a proceeding; and, for a moment, suspected 
Jjer of the wcaknfess* of being flattered, by the 
compliments paid to her writing, into a disregard 
of tfhat it was that she had Written : but Dora's 
passiveness arose from a sense of the uselessness 
of opposition, as far as the letter was concerned, 
and of its injurious influence on her domestic 
state. She wouW" give Dan no shadow of a 
reason for leaving, his home as he did. H?r 
groan, when he kisced her and bade her farew^l, 
on the letter being finished, went to his heart. 
He told lier tiiat it was for her sake, as well as 
for duty, that he must leave her, the boys being 
now on the look out to keep the enfemy at a dis¬ 
tance* He came back to whisper that, in case 
of real difficulty, she might be easy about him- 
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self and licr ftitlier, as cacli man had a 
place in the bog, theirs being belowt a certain 
stunted alder-bush, which she well knew. 

From this Itour, the sole employment of Dura, 
when not engaged vvit'^n with herj.nfiint, was to 
sit with her eyes fixed iipofi this alder bu*li, ifc- 
news ca|ne to hej of the proceedings either of 
her people or of Uie eiienl^'; but as long as she 
.saw no sign from the appointed phace, she knew 
that matters were nort dcsjieimte.* In frost w 
iif foV, in sunshine and in rain, Dora sat abroad 
or paced along the ridge above her cabBi, bend¬ 
ing her gaze till she grew di»zy up#n the black 
tuisf around the gldw l?ush. Ther% was.tttJt'^ 
tuft of moss, nor a twig, no*r, a rush? that was 
not presently as familiar»to her as if slie had 
planteil them'all. Etea'y evening, ^s it became 
dusk, she drew nearer and nearej:.to the place, 
and" when it was (|uite tlark, ^at on the ver yjp ot 
as long as her child coi^d %parc her. Jblverf ' 
morning, she devked some apparelit reasofl? in 
case of curious eyes looking on, for mailing a 
circuit of the alder bush ; and returned with a 
somewhat lighten%(jl heart, when she found jio 
indication of anyone being tfiere. 

• This painful watching coiil^l not go on for ever, 
thtiugh Dora beg#n to think it would. Sjme 
one at last appeared to be moving in that direc¬ 
tion through the dusk of g. fog^ Snorfling, now 
ducking and vanTshing, now crawling among the 
uneven ground, now cautiously raising himself' 
and looking about him. After vanishing near 
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pife alder, ho appeared no more. Dora pro¬ 
ceeded tWther, and found her fatlicr. 

“Where is Dan?” was her first question. 
Somewhere near, her father told hor, but too busy 
to seek a hiding at pres(^t. It was only the old 
viTjjd hiflpless who were thus allowed to get out ol' 
“the way ; all who could fight, were oi|,t against 
the soldiers. Dan meant to fome to her by the 
coast way ibis day, if possible, just to tell her 
.what he was. about. , 

Sullivan had provided himself with a supply of 
bis ovvrt manufacture; but he had no food. Dora 
hastened to brirvg him some while it was still 
diali,, and^she promiseu more at night, in case of 1 
his being unable to leave his Gliding plgce before 
that time. Sullivan joked on the chances of an 
old man’s ly.eping soul apd body together h such 
a place for tjyelve hours, and promised to thank 
he r heartily for food p,nd warmth at night, bairing 
Mfe was dead. Ho bade her not be scared at the 
sokliers if tlfey should cross-examine her this day; 
she was not his own daughter, he declared, if 
she could not delude the ruffians, and save her 
o>yn kith and kin at their expense. Dora retired 
home to watch mure nervously than ever, since 
she was listening for,her husband’s footstep frean 
below; and to meebtate on tlio entanglements of 
theke her kith and kin. Her father had broken 
the law 4n the matter^ of the distillery, and her 
husband was under .'oan for burning his late 
dwelling, for his share in the robbery of the 
wreck, and probably for many more feats of 
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whiteboyism, of which s4ic had yet fieaiil iiotiii«g. 
Her own liabilities she did not for a nionieift* 
remember; yet the act of writing a tlireatening 
letter was uniformly punished very severely, 
whenever the ^rpetrators could be discovered. 
She stood in nearly ^ much j^pafdy as hgr 
husband » and he knew ij; and the purjo'se*^ 
his intended visit*of thi% day waj to convey 
her to a hiding. Her father was wot aware of 
what she had donef and therefore thought no ' 
m«re«than herself of her being in any danger. “ 
How often since being involved in those trou¬ 
bles had she sighed for an m)portu*iit^ of con¬ 
fession ! It was long; si»cc she had easet^Wf" 
conscience; and Sie felt it mnong tfiQ greatest 
of the sins the family haj^ coiTimitted, tWit they 
had (^t theiaselves off from the services of de¬ 
votion, and what she thought the mea?i8 of repent- 
anc«. Again and agaiij, in ligr 86fitude, she had 
meditated a night cxpeditit)n to Father Glertfcy'* 
dwelling; but it 'O^s a step she dared not^ke 
without Dan’s approbation; and he always put 
her off without an express permis^on. 'At this 
crisis she was mote than ever distressed at her 
own spiritual 8tate,*and said»to herself that iTer 
inind was so perplexed by her long solitude, Shd 
h‘or conscience so burdened v^ith an accumulation 
of sins, that she was not eeju^ to what she mi^ht 
have to go through. Her ingenuit]; anApresence ■ 
of mind were gone, and s!he felt that, at the first 
question, shnsliould betray either her conscience, 
or her cause ; that is, that she should either tell 
a direct lie or the plain truth, instead of being 
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abi» to ba/Be mislead, as she had been taught 
' it was meritorious to do, on such an occasion. 
She had i5ot much time to ponder her case. 

As soon as the fogs began to disperse before 
the risen sun, she saw a glancing"and gleaming 
on the extrema point,.of fiie track which led from 
“’tile gl£n into this district. It was the glittering 
of the arms of a strgng party of sohfers, who 
were acconipanied by several' horsemen in plain 
clothes, probably some of the neighbouring gentry 
'who had otfdred‘'their sefrvices as guides ;^nonc 
of the /jountry people having being found trust¬ 
worthy in jlie office. Dora’s lieart beat thicker 
■ thicker as shff traged them among the wind-, 
ings'of the bog road. Pr^settly they stopjied at' 
a crosjj track, and separated into three parties, as 
if more for purposes 5T search than battle. One 
of these paf.ties, the smallest, seemed to fecive 
directions frcr.n the gentry as to the course they 
•lid pursue, and then turned directly towards 
th|_ alder-byith. Folding her arms forcibly on 
lier bosom, to keep down lieFagitation, she stood 
conspicuous on the ridge of the cliff, hoping to 
draw their attention to lierself. They looked 
about them at eijery step; ll’ut not more keenly 
wlien alongside the alder-bush than before. 
They passed it, and one pang was over. Tlfty 
came rapidly towards her, ” and she turnect to 
' enter the cabin. They shouted; she stopped, 
and awailed“ them ivuh every ajijicarance ol 
willingness, gazing at the officer ami bis si- 
soldiers as a child gazes at a sliow.* ’ 
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“'VVlipre do you live, my good #oman ?” “ill 
quircd the officer. SIic pointed to the sabin. 

“ Who lives with you '! ” 

“ My child. vMy mother did live here too, but 
she died many weeks aiVo.” 

“ And Your father ? ” 

“ 1 hal a fatlicr»too, ybur honour: but he is* 
in the ground. Soft may tHe rain faH, and warm 
may the sun shi«e pi^ the turf that hiJles him ! ” 

“ Is not your nam» Dora Maliony ? I wa% 
toffl your father was alive, and engaged in some 
unlawful doings hereabouts.” • • 

“ lie told me nothin|f of»the nStuft of his 
doings, and it is ijpt from strangers iJiat ‘ 

to learn 111001 , when he is not Jiere to«peak for 
himself. Keep what yot»* have to say ftgainst 
him tTll .the judgment'^y.” ^ 

“^How long has your father be(jri dead ? We 
know he left the glen it^th»yo®.” 

“ He was hid from the ligltt of day befor?mj> 
mother shut her ey(?s upon it for evei^ One of my 
griefs was, that he was not here ^o wa^.* her. 
0, it went to my heart to lay her out with my own 
hands, and none*tp help : and I raised* the gry 
many times, and no one camrf How should they 
m sueh a lonesome place 1 ’i 
“Where was ytiur husbaiid, Dora? It was 
not being a good husband to leave you at such a 
time.” ^ • 

“It.was before that, that he left me, and he 
knew nothTng of my state. Far, far away* 
he was before my mother breathed hfir last 
blessing on him; if a blessing she had for him, 
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which is fust*what, will! many other things, I 
irosye no m^eraory of, your honour. I was crazed 
with grief, I suppose, for my husband having left 
me; and all is lost and gone belonging to that 
time, but the crying and prying on the clifl', and 
-pphndy^coming.’’ 

81ie was next questioned about the sl^pwreck; 
and here slis was sad;. She, knew nothing of 
the matter blit by.hearsay, and cpuld not answer 
q, single question.* Then .came inquiries whither 
her husband had gone. She did not know; from 
place to place, she Supposed, as he did before he 
married.' I: was sore temptation to a man to 
wife when he" wr.s turned out of his 
tenantcy into a pcs'ert like tins, while he knew 
that there were vvork rnd wages to be got else¬ 
where.—Wl^en did she ey.pect her husband-hack, 
and how was^she living in the mean time ?—As 
for the living, it fcad^been off the provision of 
'.ofatoes they brought, with them ; but it was 
near!y gone, 'ahd she did not know what to look to 
next, c ,ghe had thought many a night and day 
of seeking out Father Glcnny and some of her 
oil], neigiibours; but the fear- lest her husband 
should come back and miss her, weighed with her 
to kay where she wa*. As to when that return 
would be, many v/a^ the moifti when she said Ho 
herself, as she did this mom, that he would come 
before the sun .vent doiyn ; but the sun staid for 
none, and solitary it ever left Her, as solitary it 
found her. They might as well a^k her cliild 
about ■it as her,—the child that was now crying 
for her in the cabin, and she must go to it. 
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As she turned, she *found herself hitcrci*)Jled 
by two soldiers, who barred her enljance. A* 
third went in and brouirlit her baby to her. she 
smiled, and sajd she did not object to being kept 
out of her own‘*cabiii aj long as the sky was fair 
overhead. • * 

“ Willf you take a salemn oath,” a^e'.raiu* 
offiecr, * that yojfr husband is npt concealed 
within, or in tl^p neighbourhood ? *nd will you 
deliver up arms ah(t ■\^hatever^l8(i may belong 
tothim that is in your keeping '! ” 

Dora declared that she feared an ©atli too 
much to swear that her husbtyid wm n#t in any 
place near, when she did^iot know where ^ tiK, 
face of G^kI’s earth fie was. She would swear that 
he was net in the cabin, ^or hny arms or other 
thing* of hiat unless«it might be any article of 
clothing left behind. Me would swear that she 
did not know whether lie was»nortf), south, east, 
or west at that moment? This was thdftgli* 
satisfactory, and she took the oatff* deliberately, 
looking the officer full in the face as she^ spoke. 
This done, the soldiers were ordei%d to search 
the cabin, and D#ra sat down on the widge^to 
hush her baby to steep, and catch opportunities 
of throwing hasty glances .down to the beacliT— 
Brfore many minmtes were’^over, the searchers 
re appeared, bringing with them a dozen pikeS, a 
blunderbuss, and three brace of pistols. • 

“ You brought'them in yourselves,” said Dora 
calmly.* “Tiiere were none there before, to my< 
knowledge.” * 

“ Come, come, mistress,” said the officer; 
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“ nb more'speeches. A lalse oath is enough for 
"onp mormng’s work, and more tlian you will be 
able easily to answer for. You must come with 
us and take your trial for perjury.’’ 

Dora declared witli ^'.ich an appearance of 
j*moceiY3e that she neither knew of these arms 
iior could imagine how they came t^pre, and 
inquired so ^naturally*' whereabouts they were 
found, that the oiiioer ap])eaTed to be moved. He 
qsked whether she would lurnish him with a 
written promise to appear when called upfln, 1o 
give her account of the matter to a magistrate, to 
save the‘troable qf carrying her with them this 
The,simple Dord, deligjited with so easy a 
way of e9ca])c, and suspecting no artifice, wrote 
the required promise ia the officer’s pocket-book. 
As soon as ^she had dong, 'he took" out a detter 
and compared the hands. “.Seize her,” said he 
to a soldier beside <her,; “■she is our prisoner.” 
c "■prisoner! ” repeated Dora, falteringly. 

v»On twd'charges,” continued the officer, 
“ one<qf perjury, on account of the oath you took 
just now ; aiid the other of writing a threatening 
letter tovRIajor Greaves.” ^ 

Perceiving that‘some whispering was going 
on’ among his men,, tlie officer observed that tl*s 
crime of perjury wps so much on the increasein 
Ire\and, as to make it necessary to prosecute it 
’with the.'ulmsst* seventy. Tlie convictions for 
perjury in Ireland were doublfe the number in 
' England, and very many more who had been 
undotibtedly guilty had hitherto escaped. In 
the present state of the country, justice could no 
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have its course while thfe people were sfpt to ^vfear 
falsely ; and every instance of such, swearyig* 
must therefore be punished. 

“ What is .it that drives the people to swear 
falsely ? ” cried 'Dora. , “ You first teach them to 
take the holy name in vain* by oflmring o|di^ 3 .t 
they undirstand no moresthan this babe ot miner 
There arl oaths'tj’the guager, and,oathB at the 
fair and the majket, and oaths at ejections, that ^ 
have no meaning at* ay to tho^ tlyit take tliemj 
awl tiie blessed book is tossed about as if there 
was no more in it than old ballads. But when 
you have driven us from oui^ home*, »nd taken 
from us all the bread. bA that wliich coni^ 
crime,—jvhen you*liave dug i pit under our feet, 
and thrown a halter ove^^ our* necks, an>d made 
our Wjarts si»k, and oyr spirits weary, and our 
consciences careless of what is gone and what is 
to ceme,—when you hunt otjr h*isbai?ds and fathers 
and brothers till there is i)ut, one resling-|ftdcw 
for the sole of theiV.feet,—then ydfS* expect »s of 
a sudden to fear an oath, and to point jmt the 
one hidfiig-place, and to deliver thm up to be 
hanged in the mid»t of a gaping crowd. • Thi^is 
the way you make it a crime to love one another 
ag God made our hearts to Ipve. This is the way 
you breed hatred ta the law, ’and then murder us 
for hating it. This is the way you mock God’s 
truth, and then pretend to be je^su* for^t This 
is what you call the course*pf justice. It is such 
a crooked course, that you will surely lose your¬ 
selves in it one day.” 

“ If you threaten me, Dora, by words, as you 
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thrSatenecf'Major Greaves by letter, there will be 
another charge against you." 

“ And what are iny ’hreats ?replied she, 
smiling bitterly. “ You may take, »ie and murder 
me by law, or. otherwise, Kind there will be none 
tt.-'t. cap. call you to a&count, unless it bo Father 
'Glenny. You will outlive yoipler sun it^your life 
waits on niy^threats.”'' 

The otRee¥ was not so sure of t'lis when he saw 
bow earnestly she glanced i’roni time to time 
towards some particular spot in an opjio^e 
directiorPfrom the alder bush. It was an artifice; 
for Dor^niSW begiin ty be cunning, and to wish 
'IftreB.l to tb's visit, lest Iierhubjiand should appear 
from the beach. I'o various inquiries respecting 
tracks In the directiomin which she was looking, 
she replied ]hy asking, hati they 'iiot better go 
back the way, they came, since they knew that 
to be safe ? By* equivocating, hesitating, ‘and * 
giving ainbiguous'-answers, she effected her pur- 
posc'of deterrhining the party to cross the most 
perilowf! part of the bog, where, if not lost, they 
would be disabled for further active service this 
day. A soldier was left to guard her till their 
ret.urn. As he orflered her into the cabin, and 
the rest rode away, her heart smote her as 
she had their bloqd to answer for. She rusllcd 
out to call them back, but was only ridiculed for 
what wo'S' supposed to be her last device. 

“ I did not speak the word I did not point 
•the way,” muttered she to herself. *• “ lliey can 
witndfes against the devil himself that I called 
them back, and they would not come. But, 0 ! 
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when sliall I see Faliier Gleniiy ? ‘If lirf*was 
here, he would toll me how much I njay veii^uTo* 
as a woman, because I am a wife and a daugh¬ 
ter.” * 

Still she folt'as if nmrdor was on her soul, and, 
her trouble of spirit showed itscTf in theluirry 
of whatWic did. She phikcd a hole inlW'niuii 
wall of lier cabin* since Jior guar^l would not 
allow her to walcfi from without th» proceoding,s 
of the jiarty. \Vhiie thus onjjagjjd, she arguq^* 
within herself (like thousands of her countrymen 
before her) the necessity of doing evil that good 
might come ; the c.xpcdiencY of b«tr«ying the 
agents of the law, (o ttvoiif treachery tli,) 
nearest and deareA ; the duty of sacrificing ene¬ 
mies in ‘order to preserve thiSse on whom the 
licarlis love #est3. Alas! for those who have 
taught any thus to reason i * 

When she had madeai chiijjs lat^e enough for 
her jjurpose, she saw that the party had scpSftitc^ 
a little in order to traverse more saftly the b#ggy 
tract before them. Each, however, appeared 
shortly to be sinking, sinking;—anl from a dis¬ 
tance came their fitint shouts to one an«ther ;— 
and the efforts to rdin up and direct the strug- 
fd'og horses were seen. The conviction 0131*1101 
scheme was succeeding,—or,* as she afterwards 
said, the devil in actual presence,—gave tier 
courage to look on and ac(. Presfintly.she stole i 
to the doorway to reconifoitre her guar&. He 
was standing with his bacE; to the sea, watching, 
his party, and as if spasm-struck at their mani¬ 
fest danger. Dora sprang at him like a tiger- 
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,c?t upon fiev prey. She hoped to throw him 
down the tliff. At the first moment, she had 
nearly succeeded ; but he ri'covered his hold of her 
while totterinp: on the verge, gyippled strongly 
with her for a few momeifts, and then mastered 
liR. 't-dVrig strengtli. He was in a tremendous 
passion at her for liA moijientary aflvantage 
over him, and showing it in other ways besides 
oaths and foul names. lie tied'iter hands pain- 
folly behind iier,* and kicked her into the hut 
again. The utmost mercy she could dbldfii 
after a time, was having her bonds transferred to 

S r feet, Tor**her infant’s sake. When this was 
ne*' licr fguard told hei" toi look through the 
cliink, ancl see what was coming. She thanked 
heaven*aloud when sh^’saw the ]Brty returning, 
bemired awl exhausted*, 'but uMiminislfSd in 
number. 

„“oWhy there, n'ow/’ said her guard ; “ there’s" 
your Irish [sypocfisy again! You thank God 
that' they are out of the bdg, when you know 
you \f«uld ^ave them all sunk to the bpttom oi 
it this minute, if you could. And you are the 
people that call yourselves generous enemies! ” 

I, for one, was not given to enmity till I 
was driven to it,” Staid Dora. “ 

When the discomfited pairty arrived, the pri¬ 
soner, with her infant in her arms, was mounted 
behind'u'soldl'ef, and rearried off to jail. While 
passing the alder-bush, she was in an agony lest 
'her father should leap out in her defence. She 
care^illy avoided looking that way and speaking, 
while they were within hearing of the place 
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Sullivan saw her pass f but aware of the hoijp-; 
lessness of resistance, adopted the \Hser course 
of remaining where |ie was to inform Dan of 
her fate; thus ^sparing the husband the misery, 
—alas ! loo well known to som« of Jiis compa-* 
nions,—^f finding his house empty, awjtji^kiti- 
mation ^vhy or.wl^ither flis family had departed.* 
During her somewhat ^ong and»very toilsome 
journey, Dora*iiad ijo other consolatory ihouglii 
than that Dan had not come 4iome this dreadkil 
iflorhing. 


CHAPTtR VI. 

IRISH RESPONSIBILITY. 

• 

Mr* Tracey and.his family r^turryjfl from FratTce 
about this time, iif consequence of the pas^ng of 
the R«lief Bill. He had found, li^e maify other 
gentlemen of station and fortune, that the dis¬ 
abilities under which he laboured on account of 
his religious belief, were too galling to be borne 
iji the presence of those* who were ready on all 
occasions to taunt him with*his incapacity;‘and, 
like many other gentlemen, he returned, as soon 
as established ip his civil rights, to dftrtiarge the 
office^ which he had coiilmitted to others durii^ 
his absence, or from which he had hitherto be^ 
excluded. 

He w’as shocked and terrified at the aspect of 
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liis ' estate • and of tlic ’aeiglibouring country. 
W^ticn he jrave orders for the consolidation of the 
small farms, he imaginedj,that he had done all 
that was necessary to secure the prosperity of 
. his tenant;;y; ^ul as Mr. Flanagan had not 
tnap.bloij him with hny conijilaints ^voni the 
tjected, lie supposed alldiad gpne right as far as 
he was conc»rned, anti that tljc troubles in the 
^neighbourhodd, of which reiiort .spoke, had an 
ojigin for vvhiBh be was i,n W way responsible. 
When he found that the disafl'ected wore flioJe 
from whe/oe hands he had wrenched the means ol 
subsisteiua,, ‘and (jliat his remaining tcnantiy 
diltcd'not i^ir their lives enter ujion the new 
farms,—when he heard of the acts ofma'ice and 
depredation which*'had. been commiUed, of the 
lives lost, of the prisonep-taken^f the i.lter 
destruction of confidence between the upper cl u;s 
.and the lower in his<,jiei.ghbourhood, and remcm- 
IwrfeJ how large a share, he had had in doing all 
this iriscliief,-^his first impulse was to go abroad 
again, and get out of sight of liis own work : hut 
his friend, Mr. Rosso, roused him to a* better 
coiwse, • ' 

Ine first'thing to <bo done was to find subsist¬ 
ence for those who hafl been ejected. To sett,leu 
thei^ as before would have been mending tlflj 
case but little. The great evil of over-population 
was to h* guaerded against, at all events, Mr. 
Tracey'could not alfor^ to give these people the 
means of emigrating with advantage; '’but it 
appeared to himself and his friend that if he 
afforded them the opportunity of earning tliese 
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means, without taking ^vork out of tUb han'fs of^ 
any already employed, he would be making the 
best atonement now possible for the errors of 
his management. This might be done by begin¬ 
ning some work wWch wouli^ injprove the ■ 
estate; ajid there was little difficulty in ijedding 
what th|p work, sltould lie. A certain fishing 
village lay at a slvort distance from»the southern 
extremity of Mr. Tri\cey’s estate ; But from the^ 
state of an intervening piece erf la«d, little or np 
c(?tnffiunication was held between this village 
and any of the places which lay to the’north or 
east of it. This piece trf grc*md w%s level, and 
almost perpetuallji overflowed, at sqjne sjksofis 
by the <ide, and at others Jby land springs. 
During a hot summer, the health of thdbe w'ho 
lived* within ^ certafti. distance w^s affected by 
the taint the marsh gave to the atmosphere ; and 
by reason of the manifolc^ evils wiich might be 
refertred to this slip of land, k haffiobtainra thfe 
name of the Devil's Garden. It nkd longhbeen 
settled jhat a sea wall of small extent, and*a road 
and ditch would ^)Ut an end to the*fever, would 
establish an advantageous communication ^ith 
the village, and probably coriVert this desert ^act 
Iti^to good land ; but the.conjent of a neighbour 
or two had not ydl been obtained, because tnot 
•asked in earnest. 

Mr. Tracey now asked in earrfeSt anS^^tained. 
In a shjrttime hfs purpo8e*was made known, and. 
candidates for emigration (to whom the ofl'er o^ 
employment was confined) dropped in frdm all 
quarters, and established their claim as old 
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ten&fits or iabourers on Mfi. Tracey’s estate. No 
‘questions ,were asked as to their mode of sub¬ 
sistence during their disaf^oearance. Tlie object 
was to.win as many as possible from a life of 
, violence to one of hop^ul industry, and this 
object^wa8'’gradually 'attained. Less lyas heard 
t.f crime and punishment, week by week ; and at 
length Mr. Tjacey had<‘he satisfaction of knowing 
that several’•individuals among ^hese labourers 
''qad resisted v^rioqs indpcep6nts both of promises 
and threats to become whiteboys. •' t> 

“What is the meaning of their tickets ?” in¬ 
quired Mi. Eosso,,one evening, when the people 
w«int«lo tl^ paymastef on leaving work, and 
Mr. Tracey and his friend stood by to observe the 
proceeding. ' 

“ These tickets are cerfificates of a day’s‘vork 
being done. ‘ The men carry them to the clerk 
yonder, who ]3ays«thgm< what they absolutely 
wnlitSbr pre^nt subsiktence, and places the-rest 
to thoir accoiMt in the emigration list. They are 
getting on in th6 world, I assure you, by this 
plan ; and s6em in a fair way to emigrate in 
a better* condition than ©ur 'poor countrymen 
usually do.'’ t 

“"What, while eamipg only tenpence a day ? <4 

“^Yes; you mu^ remember that if theSe 
wages are less than half what would be earned 4 
•in Engl^^ at tiie samey employment, tlie people 
may li^e for as much less in proportion. A man 
Svho earns six shillings a week here is as vfell off, 
in his* own opinion, as one who gains fifteen 
shillings a week in England. An English 
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labourer would find iy impossible toi leave! tiny 
part of bis daily tenpence in his landlord’s hand?;* 
but a friend of mine, wBo gave no more, was paid 
4000/. of arrears by Iii^tenants, when he set tlioin 
to work on iinprovcnvmts of great magnitude , 
on his estate. My jiroject of ena^in g the se 
])eople to*emigrate, seems nothing in coitfpMTsois 
to his.” ’ , 

“ What a pitj it seems, Tracey, tlmt our peo)>le 
should emigrate wlaJn there ig sij much to be* 
devie ftt home,—so many Logs to bo drained,— 
so much fertile land to be tilled 1 But s» it must 
he. We want capital; and though# our capital 
is growing, we must jinJh the demand* upon it 
before \^e can materially imjlrove the»condition 
of the pe'ople.” , 

“»True,” »replied« Mr. Tracey; “some of 
them will do better abroad till we Save learned 
to manage our resources n^org wisSly. We may 
talk,as we please about tliif feitility of our^aste 
lands, and the fstcjlities for drainiiig our l^gs ; 
these cannot be made productive without capital; 
and w# have not capital to spare for such pur¬ 
poses, while the present enormous demands are 
made upon the subsfetence fund by our overgrown 
^pulation.” 

If the deficienay be of’cftpital, Tracey, what 
. think you of those who carry Irish capital abroad ? 
What think you of the patriotism#of absentees ? 
if one who has^till now*J)een an abs'Satfte will 
tolerat^sucba question.” 

‘‘I think that an Irishman who lovas his 
country will do ail he can to promote the increase 
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anfi'judicious applicatioinpf capital in it: but this 
' Kas nothitig to do with the coininon question of 
absenteeism. Our absences do not usually apply 
capital, but spend reveiute in other countries; 

, which alters the question,entirefy; being per¬ 
fect imniateAal in •point of wealth to Ireland 
ovheuiliV her landlord^, are supported' by Irish 
produce abroad or at ^ome.”-*. 

“ Aye; I«>have heard that'this was your plea 
* for living abroad ^o long.”' •- 

" It was an opinion '^hich satisfied mr cy,n- 
science in remaining abroad when I was driven 
there by evks which are now remedied. If I bad 
pot bee.. > satisfied thafit Js an error to suppose 
that a country is hnpoverishdd in proportion to 
the abaence of its lancllords, I would have borne 
my exclusion from all ofl[i.ces buhithat o^, sub¬ 
sheriff, and (ne obloquy with which our Protestant 
gentry are ajJl, to tfcat us true Irish, rather than, 
feftl^ a step to tlte ihjury of the people. J am 
spewing noi^of a landlord’s„feconomical, not his 
moral,influence, you are aware.” 

“ Certainly. The moral effect of a landlord’s 
residence depends much on ths- man and his way 
of* life. Jf he is .a profligftte, or brings down 
profligates in his service into the country, lj,e 
may do a world of harm ; and the contrary, if •■be 
and his househdld hear an opposite character. A 
' really ggad agieat, toOj may exert as favourable .a 
moral'-mnuence as a good landlord; and as for 
,what a bad one can ^o, we need bvt loftk round 
and flee what are the results of Flanagan’s ad¬ 
ministration. But, in an economical point of 
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view, do you suppost tliat the cntife difler^i(;p 
between doing liarnl and no harnr by absen¬ 
teeism consists in apflying capital and spending 
revenue ? ” . 

“ I do, as regards \he whole «f Iceland. Seff 
now. My agent collects my rents: ^bidl we * 
say in |^w produ<^, or iTi money 1 " 

“ Botli: raw produce first.” 

“ Very weH. . Ijje sends mo over to Paris 
hundred head of cattle,‘whiffh f exchange lor 
French produce to be consumed within the year. 
Now, how does it matter to Ireland whether I 
exchange these cattle fuc sontethin^ ^ the same 
value to be conaumdS there, or wbetner*! con¬ 
sume tile cattle at Paris ? ” 

“ It cannot matter aP all. If Irelan^kept the 
catfie, she would have the same ^ount less of 
something else.” 

*“To be sure. I am stiHlifing on Irish Hjpcluce, 
wlftther at Paris jor in this gfen. JV^ith a morifiy- 
rent the case would be preci^Iy the same.* If I 
remaiged at home, Ireland woi^d htsPe more 
money and less ^f the money’s worth.” 

“ That is clear gnough. But how .would «t be 
if you fixed your revenue, instead of imme(iiately 
%)nsuming it?” 

“ If I consumes only a part of my revenue and 
employed the rest in setting up a manufactory 
Ireland would ^remain fa tlie sSmeState as if 1 
consugied the whole; anti in a worse State thag 
if I set up my manufactory within her bordeiff. 

If I withdrew any of my capital from her to sup¬ 
port my manufactory abroad, I should inflict on 
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ire. a positive injury. absentees never do 

this.' When Irislimcn invent capital abroad, it is 
as emigrants, not as absent(i>3S.” 

“ Sujtpose, instead of settjng up manufactory, 
you built a mansion in France, how would the 
cy^se then ? ” . ’ 

“ The mansion wojild be Irish prrperty ; 
erected with I^ish funds, consunled (as long as it 
.deteriorated) by an Irisliman, and the remaining 
value to revert to Ireland at my death or at its 
sale.”' , * 

“ But siwppsing it to be let to French tenants 
for,eveij;. ’ it ^ 

“ Then i): would be an invesi-ment of capital, 
and cea^p to bear any relation to the question of 
absenteeism.” „ 

“ True, tru„. But it s^fems to me that there 
must be a vast difference between using yqur 
resources to j)ut in motion Irish and French 
industjy. Have not the French been gainers all 
this time, and the ..Irish losers, by your having 
employed French workmen ? Might n.at the 
profits of Jrish work-people in ^our service have 
become substantial capital by this time, if you had 
staid'at home ? ” 

“ Ireland has been as busy jyorking for me all* 
thishirae, Rosso, a8“if I had staid at home ; not 
fliese my npar ijpjghboure, perhaps, but labourers 
of one*itniJ or another’. My rqyenue must first 
be spent here before nty agent can get it<for me 
to spepd anywhere else. The only difference is 
that I myself might spend it in Irish bread, fish, 
milk, linen, &c., while he lays out exactly its 
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equivalent in purchasing that whicl^is to en^jJ^ljs 
me to buy Ftcnch biead, milk, fish,* and liiiens ; 
whether that which ije purchases be labour and 
raw material jtmited in a manufacture, or raw 
material which is the^result of labour.” • 

“ But the plain question is, after ali-^Trac^, * 
whether you wpu|(l havi! employed French labemr 
if you bad lived at home?” 

“ I should eot, ^qxcept in as far as I live qp 
French wines; of wkick yoi» kisow I am v«ry’ 
fbncl; but at the same time, I supersede a portion 
of French labour by the produce of ftish labour 
which I introduce into ^ranae. Wellher should 
I have employeijmdlrc Irisl^labouiifltTiollie than 
when abroad. The amount o/ Irish commodities 
which I should have consumed at horfle is ex- 
ebahged agiCnst F’rehah commoditjps; that is all. 
It seems to me, Kosso, that singe you feel per¬ 
plexed about this, you hnugt have the idea jjia^ this 
exchange is not ,iin exchan^ of equivalents. “Is 
not that what yoif are thinking of ? You%hould 
remeigber that an exchange which i^ advan¬ 
tageous to indiv|{lual8 on account of convenience, 
&c. is a mere excljange of equivalents*as regards 
the country at large. Th^ baker gains W ex- 
•cliangiug some of Ids loaves for broad-cloth j but 
the same amount <Jf wealth remains in the country 
as before. In like manner, it is a convenience to 
me to have my rents in *ioney VftherJthM cattle* 
but ij is the same thing to Ireland whether J 
rec^e mf revenue in the one form or the 
other.” 

True: give me a case. Show me the effect 

K 2 
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of •..epding your revenue 4) Paris through Eng¬ 
land."’ 

“ Very well. Suppose the state of the ex¬ 
change, or anytlung else, renders it« undesirable to 
, send me money*'; my, agent sends cattle into 
Epgland ,0 be exchanged for somethif.g more 
convenient to me. Well; Ireknd is mijjus my 
year's consumlption, just as if I had been there 
daring the year. The cattle^ is exchanged for 
Shfeffield and Mandiiestdr goods, which are to be 
sent to F,''ance. Thus England is in the samb 
state as if,I,had remained in London, using 
nottina bi't hardwaie and* cottons. France gains 
nothing by .nVe, for L consume precisely as much 
food, clqthing and habitation as I give of knives 
and ginghams. And thb ease woukl be the same 
if my rents fra.'elled round She world.” 

“ Is the outcpy against ajasentees, then, so very 
sc^jsclecs ?” ' fl 

“ i^s far aj* regards ' the total wealth o’l a 
country I I certainly conceive'it to be so, much 
as the rtsideiv^e of any one landlord may afl'ect 
the locality where his capital /resides. I may 
create a good deal of bustle alwut me by settling 
down«here ; but some other class of producers 
will have less to do' than wljen I was abroad." 
Ireland is neither richer nor poorer for my 
&turn.” 

“ YeClt^s a commofi remark, that bare fields 
apd broken fences on‘the one hand,,or thriving 
estates, on the other, show at a glance wuether 
the proprietor is an absentee or a resident.” 

“ Aye; but we forget that the industry of the 
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resident proprietor’s (jtenantry may fee called into ■ 

action by the wants Jf the absentee.* Tliei» pro¬ 
duce finds its way ti/liim tlirough the market m 
the shape-of .bills 01 exchange which represcrit 
his revenue.” * 

“ Nothing can be clearer. I see it. all now.* 
The coin whicji the temftits pay purchases produce 
which ^8 sent to.tlie foreign county ; and the bills 
of exchange ilraw^ by the exporter, and ma|Je 
payable for the Irisii jwoduec aotported, are 4he 
#orfti in which the a'bsentce receives his rent; so 
that Ireland sells one kind of procfuce to the 
foreign market instead^of ati»cquaf vjlije^f other 
kinds to the absjnteS.” 

“ Ei^actly so. Now, how can it* signify to 
Ireland where he eats«his beef, as long as he 
dofives it fr6m his o\vu country ? ”, 

“ It cannot signify to the epuniry at large, cer¬ 
tainly. You have cofilir^pod me in the jj^injon I 
h.we long held of the injustioe of'.Tli absentee TUx, 
for which so many are clamouring*.” 

“ '^o be .applied for the benefit of tliP poor, I 
suppose. It seems to me the laSt thing in the 
world likely to do any real good. Y3u se» the 
whole revenue of an absehtee is first sgent at 
•home. Any part withdraiyn as a tax would be 
8*0 much diverted ^rom its i^tural course, for the 
sake of being arbitrarily applied. It would only 
afl'ect the distribution of<|capital,*not3ts.»gmount; 
and we all knov^ that a natural distribution is morp 
favo<tr*able ’to the welfare of a country than Sn 
arbitrary one.—As a stigma upon absentees, it 
wojrld be unjust in a high degree; and as tluowing 
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ar. oinequal 'ourden upon tijem, intolerably op ■ 
pressive.” ' j 

“ One pretence is that ab^pntecs contribute no¬ 
thing to our domestic taxes: but, the objectors 
/orget what texes'lie isliablfe to as a proprietor of 
lapd and-; houses, and what he pays <on the 
materials of manufactured.” ^ ^ 

“ And if he ought to be still further liable, 
IV?sso, let it be done in any yvay hut that which 
assumes to repair ak in jury id one to his country 
by his leaying her. There are many wayt of 
levying a tax on income or property which would 
affept liijjt/.ahd thts let^vJi™ if ihs own 
government i«, jealous of hid assisting to suppoit 
that of France or of Italy; and if, moreover, it 
overlooks the stimulus ^iven by the absentee to 
exchanges and manufactures. Supjiose an Ub- 
sentee should g-e long be honoured as a bene¬ 
factor tg. his country.’’ ,■ 

In Scotland the estates pf absentees are 
consid'ered in a better condition on the whole 
than thdw: of residents ; and the reverse js not 
always the case here, Tracey.” 

“•Well'',we 'will not decidq the question any 
further, than to agree that the prosperity of an 
estate depends mainly* on the qualities of the" 
manager, be he landksrd or be he agent. As for 
tiie prevailing prejudice respecting absenteeism, it 
may be^rigfted'to go v.raight forward into the 
gulf of oblivion, if we all help to f>oint out its way 
thither. Pity it is too late to atone to a hdkt of 
absentees for the undeserved censure which has 
been cast upon them.” 


5 
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“ If undeserved; taut, Tracey, defyou supfose 
lliey liave most of tlnen thought mudi ahouPtheir 
country’s good befor^ they left her ?” 

“ God •forbid that we should judge their 
motives'! ” said Trabey., “ I»answer for non?; 
but myself. I did thoroughly conviace myself" 
before 1 set .ouj; that* I should not injure my 
country by going. Man^, I doubtj not, have been 
driven away by .pjjitical wrongs, either dircctfy 
inflicted on themselvts,w infitiftg the peasantry 
to liostility against their landlords ; ^and many 
more, probably, have hastened abroad to get out 
of sight of misery wl^ch tl«y ooTiljj not rel^ev(;. 
If I were to veniure*on judging mfpneigltbour at 
all in these instances, it should not be the ab¬ 
sentee, but the governiftent; whose evil policy 
jirffmpted t(t absenteeism.” 

“Well: instead of judging, Iqt us anticipate, 
sihee the past cannof be, helped, and tiip. future 
msy be bettered.” ^ * 

“ That is what'I try to camfort myseff with 
saying,” replied Tracey, looking rountf with a 
sigh on his half-ruined estate ancT ragged corps 
of labourers, “tict others try, like,me, t» re¬ 
member the past only as !i warning; ajjd let 
•government do with the oojmtry as I am doing 
with _my little corfter of it. . Let capital be *well 
secured and well husbanded, in order that k 
may circulate with more^confitfetice ^nd»become 
more abundant.* Let the*people bo more wiseljt 
distributed bver the surface, and let their surplfts 
be carried where labour is wanted. Let all 
usijjrpers of unjust authority, all who make the 
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Javvwoilious, hnd justice a rf^ockery, be displaced 
froui'>oflice afe I have, displaJ ad I'ianagan. Above 
all, let education be abundantly given, so as to 
ali'ord us bojie that the people nyiv iit time un- 
clerstaml that-thelr interests' arc cared for ; anil 
'th/it rnenovlio differ in religion and politvtes may 
find it possible to live m fellowship, lijce our¬ 
selves, friend Rosso.” * 

r “ Like ourselves, friend Tra{;ey,”wplied I’osso; 
“ atid then fareit elHo aK Cutiiolic oaths to wade 
kneo-deep in (.frange blood, and to all IVotcsiant 
likenings of the pope and his flock to tlie devil 
and his/aa;w.”' « / 


ClIAPTER'VII. 

IRISH I dPOLICy, 

The IViendship between tliese'’gentlen!ien proved 
of no IfUSle advantage to their neighbour^ when 
an occasion presently arose for their co-operation 
for the good of their parish. 

Nejvs reached Mfl Rosso's ears one day that a 
strange gentleman wjs-on a visit at the house of' 
a Pfbteatant in the next parish, tvho had a fiqlJ or 
Jtvo in the glen, just advertised for sale. It was 
immediafiely- conjectures that the gentleman 
parae as a purchaser of this land; but it was not 
till it had been repeatedly surveyed and measured 
that any gossip could ascertain what he meant 
to do with it. In due time, however, it traps- 
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j)ircd that the strangy was a buildtr, and iliat 
lie was making liist? estimates for ercctiag a 
church. j 

Mr. Ro»so’s,measures were immediately taken, 
lie se.nt. to the propA quarters tneiworials of tlic? 
facts tl*it he and his household, consisting oi' 
fifteen persons, w^re lh6 only Protestants in the 
parish , that they stood no need of a church, 
that of the neighbpuring parish being ncarjjr 
their dwelling than the* field* oif which the new 
•neVas projiosed to be erected ; and that eccle¬ 
siastical burdens already weighed so heavily 
on a miserably poor pojiulatwn, tlfat*t jgiuld be 
absolute ruin (to ifiany tq tax ,|ii1em further. 
Moreovtir, Mr. llosso sent a jrressing invitation 
to Mr. Ormc, the incUhibcnt, to tak^ up his 
abdUe with ITiin for a week. Mr. ^rme had not 
appeared in his parish for some ^ars ; and tlicro 
wtls hope that what he yntght now sqjj wyuhl 
influence him to qvert the dreadfuWnflictiou ot a 
church where then? were no cjjiurcrr-goers. ♦ Mr. 
Tracey prepared Father Glenny for friendly in¬ 
tercourse with l^is heretic brother pastor; and 
all parties agreed t^iat, if Mr. Orme should p*ove 
the reasonable and kind-lidhrted man li^ was 
»^orted to be, a further aj^ieal should be made 
to him on the subjbet of hisjithes. 

Mr. Orme came, and, before he went to rest the* 
first night, was convineedlliy ocufal depoUiStration* 
that hk host’s tlining-roum could aionveiiiciilly, 
contain th# entire Protestant population of tilt 
parish. The next morning, he was seen ‘stand- 
ing^tfith the priest on the i^ge which overlooked 
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< UiPii slen, ajiid lieard to shtU over its aspect of 
desoJ'ation. 

“ Whereabouts would ypu have your church 
erected ? ” quietly asked Father Gilen&y, 

“ Indeed, I know little more than you,” replied 
' the clergyman. “ I have not been consulted 
upon the matter in regular form, and had no idea 
it had gone so far. I .'ear it is a job, sir. ’ 

“ The architect happens, to have his hands 
enrpty of contracts^t pKeunt’ perhaps,” observed 
the priest: “and the owner of the field may Iiop* 
to gain a higher price for his land through the 
ngencyj^ Vbur chit 'ch than direct from our jioor 
neighbours. But Iqok round you, and find out, 
if you can, where the parish is to obtain means 
to answer such a call iq.on its resources.” 

“ It is indeed a different place from what I 
once remember it, though it had never much 
wealth to boast of. ’^^fien I occasionally lodgbd 
here, it was in farmhouses where there was gaod 
food >and sufficient clothing,- and sometimes a 
))reUy dower for the daughters on their marriage 
day. I see no such places now. These hovels 
are hut the ruins of them.” 

“ Too true ; andVe preserve but the ruins of 
some of our former practices. Dowries are rare* 
among the brides ofc this paridli. Our old follrs 
ore less liopeful, our young ones less patient than 
I'ormerly; ,'and ' marriages are therefore rashly 
pntered into without a provision &f any kind.” 

■“ I am sorry, very sorry for it, sir. There is 
more benefit than is at once apparent in the long 
preparation of the marriage provision. I Ti^ve 
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heard much ridicule of^tlic old Scotcli*practico»o£ 
accumulating a stock cV linen for bed and bo«rd, 
which could scarcely he consumed in a lifetime ; 
but there Was .much good in it. Besides tlic 
benefit to the parties* cor^cemed,—riho industry 
and forertiought it obliged them to exei^ise, an^l 
the resources it. pijt in tlTeir power,—the custom 
jiroved !in iinpoiitant chc^k upon* ])opulation. 
I’oung people •ha.d Jo wait two or three year;^ 
before they marrieef; dSwd wliere*this was un«- 
vfrsally the case, it was thought no hardshij). 
'J'liose who thus began their married "life were' 
never known to bccomeyaujw^s. But, fjjj, frcjjn 
the aspect of this plaie, I sljould ipagmep your 
entire flock to be paupers, exc^it a tenant or two 
yonder.” • * 

“*Thc land is exhaueted, Mr. Oj^ne, and the 
people are therefore poverty-striqjien and reck- 
les§. I’hcre is little eifcoiaagcmeilt to pjjjdetjce 
while there are syperiors to* keej^ a rapaciotis 
hand in every mati’s focket^ and appropriate 
wliatev|;r ho may chance to gain beyofld that 
which will support life. We know such to be 
the results in Turl^ey, Mr. Orrae, and* in otJier 
scats of despotic government, and* whjt not 
^ej-e ? ” . , 

“ Whom do yotf point at ^ these superiorly ” 
inquired Mr. Orme. “ Not either of the land.^ 
lords, surely. And you dire free* tnoj^ver, from 
the locijst-like devastation* of the poor-law sys- 

“ True; but what pauperism leaves, the*mid- 
dleiyen consume; and what the middlemen leave. 
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,thp titlie-pPoctor consumes. Yonder field, sir, 
has<- been let out of tilllge because the tithe 
devoured the profits. That row of liovels is 
deserted because your pifector .seiaed all that 
' rendered them < habitable.'^ Their inmates are 
gone wlv^rc they may live by plunder, osince the 
law of this district is'to plunder or be plun¬ 
dered.” ■ » i> . 

, “ Plundered ! ” exclaimed Mr« Orme. “ That 
isia somewhat iiareh tertni.sir.” 

“ Is it an unjust one, Mr. Orme ?—that is tlse 
•question." What do these poor people gain in 
returner ihfr portion of^their earnings wrenched 
from ilhem'' in the form oi tithes ? What does 
the Protestant church do for these Catholic tithe- 
payers h ” o 

Mr. Orme^could only rpjily that the Prote^ant 
church was established for the good of the people 
at large ; and that it ,wa8 the peoj)le’s own fitult 
iP'they would not •take , advantage of the mkiis- 
tratians of its clecgy. He i/as ready, for one, 
to do (hity as soon as his flock would listen to 
him ; and, in the meanwhile,- Ipj conceived that 
he was ekusing no wrong to any man by recciv 
ing {he means of'"subsistence decreed him by 
law. He would not .defend the mode of payment 
by >tithe in any country, or ftnder any circum¬ 
stances. He saw its evils as an impediment to 
‘improvem^ts ifi agricwlture, and as an unequal 
,,tax, falling the most heavily on-the most indus¬ 
trious cultivator; but while payment by tithe 
was the method appointed by law, he could not 
allow that its exaction deserved the nanle| ot 
plunder.” 
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“ With OP without law,"” oBser^ed Father 
Glenny, “ it appears t<i me plunder to force 
ment for offered services, which are not only 
declined byt regardeil with dislike or contempt: 
in which light fve knijw the seryces of the Pro-, 
testant (Jergy are justly or unjustly*regarded by 
our Catholic population. If you, sir, were« 
pastor iyi the Vauciois, au^ your flock under the 
dominion of some Catholic power,»could you sec 
one dejirived of lHs«a nJy b lanket, and another of 
lys ^st loaf of bread^and a* third of his sefle 
])ortion of his field-crop, for the maintenance of 
a clergy whom they never saw, a^d ,not call it 
plunder, let the law, s6ind a% it mighteJE And 
could /ou acknowledge your'peopl#to be justly 
cliargcif'with disaffection if tl^jy looked ^vith an 
unfriendly ese on tlie*priestly agent of this 
robbery, and muttereS deep cursws against his 
einjiloyer ? ” , 

No answer being returfissd, the^i1es^inv<(ied 
his'eompanion into certoin of the dJvellings near. 

“ To be looked* on with atf unfriendly 8ye?” 
asked tMr. Orme, smiling bitterly. * To be 
greeted with deop curses ? ” 

“ By no meanst sir. I question yhetheP an 
individual whom we shall meet will know the 
*I)#stor of his parish. If •you keep your own 
counsel, you may see things>a3 they are. If^ou 
liave courage, you may hear^by )yhat mean^ 
your 4001. a-year lias bAn levieS.’^ 

“ I jvill on ’condition that you will allow ma 
to speak as plainly to you on your relation fo 
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tjic, people ar* you have spoken on mine. Will 
you hoar with my rebukes In your turn ? ” 

“ I will,” rcj)liefl the priest, “ when I have 
finished niy say. Do you ‘•concej.ve rt just and 
cnerciful to Ireland that sl/o should support four 
archbisho/trics, and eighteen bishoprics, the total 
nbmber of her Protestants being smaller than in 
cerfciin single diocesesfn England? ” ' 

“ Certainly-" not. I have long advocated a 
reduction of our e*>tabli8jM;ie'lit. I would go so 
far as to make the four archbishoprics maintain tlw 
vdiole, which would strike off at once 100,000?. 
a-year frorft 'ihe xevenucs of the church. I 
would fitdlier, sir; And this will, I. hope, 
prove to you that I am not one of the,locust- 
tribe to which you wou’d assign me. I would 
commute the tithes for laijids, in older to atoid 
the individual' oppression of which the people 
complain.” 

Father Gleiny observed that he did not won¬ 
der the plan of gommutation was rising into 
favour npw that it ivas found impossible to collect 
tithes in the old method; but the nation might 
be fpund as impracticable respecting one mode 
of paying -tithes as« another ; and he wished to 
know what was to be, done in case of its de-* 
clini^ the commutajilon proposed. 

“ The plan must be enforced,” replied Mr. 
Orme; “ aud, vi.oreov^, the arrears must be 
recovered bjf>he strong arm of the law.” 

' Whence can they be obtained?” asked 
Father Glenny. “ How are you to compel the 
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cottier who consumes his scanty cr(jp, sei!^oj|i by 
season, to pay tlie collected titlic-ducs of seve¬ 
ral '! I say notliing of the danger to yourselves 
and your (jamilies,—tlanger to life and property, 
—of eii^'orcing your»claini. I, saij nothing now 
of the «'iolence which iiftist attend upon such an» 
effort. 1 merely ask whence the arrears ar# to 
bo obt»ined in' mt impoverished C(juntry ?” 

“ They must be .converted int# a government 
debt, lly this fniS&iM,^the ^jjati^m will le.arn^fhe 
I’eal disposition of the government towards its 
own ecclesiastical servants and thoscpwho refuse 
them their lawful rig^rts. Jy tlii» means, the 
consent of my brethseitat large to ffcoifi'iput^tion 
of titlips will be*most easily obtaiifed. Yes; the 
arrears'of tithe must be,convtrted into «. govern- 
in«it debt.”* 

“ By this me.ans, replied tlfe priest, “ the 
burden will be imposed v^hgre it^^ not due. Our 
cij^tiers cannot pay; aiffl j^ou woulcrthef*fore 
have their richef.neighbours discharge l^eir ar¬ 
rears :—a vicarious obligation of a nevii kind!— 
No! %his will scarcely be toleratsd, believe me. 
You will carry neither of your points;—neither 
the payment of‘arrears ncr comrautatioif; the 
people having discovered a method ofTvading 
fhe payment entirely, filter waive your plaim 
altogether, Mr. Orme, white there is yet time to 
do it with a good grape, or ^«ou #ill have tie 
same trouble about tithe’.cattle th(H*hiultitudes of 
your brethren have. You will pound thenblh 
vain; attempt in vain to sell them; carry them 

. L 2 
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0 V 9 / tlie saa in vain ; and find too late tliat all 
you .have g.ained is the name of opiiressor. ” 

Mr. Ormc muttered that it was a very hard 
case. 

o “ Who call he^p it ?” inq^iired the priest. “ If 
the subsistence-fund vfas not ample crfhui^h to 
niford tithes when due, in a poor district like this, 
how should it discharge nn accumulation cf debt ? 
Here we have'many more people,'yery little more 
•cftpital, less indiistsy, less^fiirttthought than when 
the debt was contracted. All the eonstitueuVs 
the subsistence-fund have become more or less 
debased, and yet ygn woidd tax it more heaviiy 
tha'n 'You must fail in your object, ,sir.” 

“ I will Ifeafn the truth for myself, iiisVad of 
taking thii- assertion'of ary man whatever,’’ replied 
Mr. Orme, moving onuarjls'toward# a cluslet of 
dwellings, info yvhich he was introduced as a 
friend by the priest, and not therefore suspected o( 
beir^jf the cleigyHiap of the parish. All thatJic 
heard^old the^san^e tale ;• all ctliat he saw con¬ 
firmed it. The nfcw church was spoken of in 
terms of execiution, in which the jiarson and the 
proctor largely shared. One woman told how 
the wealthy churchmrn was living far away from 
his euft, subsisting his dogs on the food snatched 
fronj, her children’s nibuths; and another showe'fl 
where her son lay buried, having been smitten 
lilth fever in!'COi«equence of his useless over-toil 
to satisfy thft'-vfcmands of the rapacious agents of 
ihp, law. Others pointed with moody mirth to 
their desolated dwellings, as affording a sign that 
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the legal spoilers were noffarfclT. Otheps.ob- 
Bcrvod that there would be few convt^rsions t8 the" 
Protestant faith in the parish, while the dlergy 
snatched the loaves :^nd fishes from the multitude 
instead ofibestiowiiigjthcm. Yet more exhibited 
their ujlcomplaining jiotierty m tlfeir looks and, 
dress rather than by ^vvords; and (Jlily ga«^l 
round their little, tenements in perplexity at the 
mentiofi of the ihies that^ust be fiaid. 

Mr. Orme had Ij^herto been a prejudiced nwn 
on the subject of his ?Wl riglfta ;* but he was o^ien 
to conviction, and at length roused 1^) ascertain 
the truth of his own case. He sj^ept the whofe 
of this day and the^ ijjxt iif rcndjying. himself 
acquainted with*he condition of the, people, and 
used ife reserve with Fatheij Glenny ijisiiccting 
the imjtression mac^c djion his mind. Towards 
the conclusion of hi» invcstigati^i, hg stopped 
short, and ended a long pause by«Mclaiming, 

’“I do not see how it 1# to be «^orte Setting 
aside all considerations 'of ftw aijd justice, I do 
not see the possibility of obtaining my duift from 
these ijoor peojde.” 

“ Nor I, Mit Orrae. What follow^ this con¬ 
viction in your mind ?” , 

“ I scarcely know yet, further than thaial shall 
gjve up my claim altogetier, if, after a little 
consideration, I v!ew the matter as I do now^” 

“ Then you will prove, as I expected, a faithfa} 
servant of your church\) more Ijgadfttl to her 
honout; and usefulness thmi to your own pecuji» 
gain.” * 

“ Reserve your praise, I advise you, sir, till 

L 3 
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you 'have lizard'me but. Ey giving up my claim 
iiltfigether, 1 moan only w'liile; the people are in 
their present state. When the subsistence-fund 
improves, when industry and forcth<»ight thrive, 
,the people will ,hc again «n a cbnditiop to pay 
tithe, and will perhaps,” he added, smiling, “ he 
jiiy own ftock, in allegiavce as well as by destina¬ 
tion, if Mr. Rosso anjJ you c6ntinue your care 
of the school. 

i. “ I will try the ventujig^iyi.h you,” replied the 
priest, smiling also. “ Let our respective fuitljiS 
be tried bji the increasing light of the peojdo. If 
this is also jjoijf wish, you^will dispossess my flock 
of i-the •jirejeidiccs they ‘entertain against your 
church on 8.c6ount Of her oppressions.” „ 

" Thi|i reminds me,” g,aid Mr. Orme, of what 
I have to say against your relations with y-jur 
flock. How (.lo you defend your own emoluments 
while you complain of mine ? ” 

JiUthit.; tbe^iny* astonished, began to expljun 
that he derived from his flo(;Jl little more than 
woulcf barely suppfj/ his wants. A hard couch, a 
frugal boards homely clothing, left hinr but a 
pittance with which to relieve the most pressing 
distress he .encountered. 

“ Of all this I am aware,” replied Mr. Ormc.,, 
“ In these respects your lot resembles that of tdO 
many faithful servailts of our church, who give 
Jflieir most streij^ous exprtions for a very poor 
worldly retuca Whafl now complain of is not 
Ahe amount bf your recompense, but tlie inode in 
which it is levied. How can you in one hour 
lament those evils of the people’s state which 
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arise from the disproportion of llieir rmmfA;i»i to 
their means of subsisfeiice, and in the next, ?ort- 
sent to receive your emoluments in a way \Vhich 
ex])oses to thm charge of encouraging an 
increasq of nuhibcrs i” , ^ 

“ Tl*c charge is false,” replied the*priest. “ My, 
brethren and I do not jnake inarriagts, thowgji 
we celjbrate theifl with a yiew to the glory of God 
and the fulfdmciit. of his holy ,coniniandincnt. 
Wc are supptfsed ibkimw nothing of an intended 
^narriage till requested to solemnize it; and to 
refuse to discharge our office, with alUho custonjs 
appertaining to it, wo^ld be to (rngoyrage sin.” 

“ 1 lay no charge t« the (Toor ofcanyone «nah 
among you,” replied Mr. (drrtie. I*(mly observe 
that 1 ) 5 * rec'iiviug your emoluments chijfly in the 
sl*npe of marriage fees, you expose yourselves to 
the suspicion of encouraging mtrriagp; a sus-. 


jMcion which is mucji strengthened by your em- 
))]iatic approbation of stlfcfi oon^)Xio«* a8<yften 
as you solemnizti them, ancl by your known tre¬ 
mendous power over the n®nds of youf ^cks, 
obtaihed through the practice of ciinfessfcn. Hear 
me out, my good sir. I am not about to enter 


upon any controtersy resj^cting tl^e diversities 
in our discharge of the clerical office, •i would 
trnly recommemi to you,»if you wish to j)lace 
5 'oursclves above the suspicion I have alluded to, 
to separate your world^jr intero^f altogether frClpi 
this particular rite. CVppoint jtwy other way 
you Siay choose of receiving yoifr dues ; bjjt kf 
you really believe your people to be prone to 
ftym imprudent marriages, if you are actually 
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copvjnceci that ovor-population is a principal 
uaiise of thWr distresses, roinove from yourselves 
all temptation to connive at imprudent marriages 
and to sanction ovor-i)opiilalion; r(;piove from 
the minds of your people.,all idea that .they are 
gratifying and rewarding you by asking- you to 
iiV'rry thfcm; cancel every relation between the 
wedding projiensities o^ the young and tluawelfore 
of their priest’^ purse.” 

, “ I agree with you,” replied the priest, “ that 
thwe is much that'is ohjwiionahle in the modtjS 
in which wp eacli receive our emoluments. You 
condemn tithes, and I condemn marriage fees, 
given as thsjr are' giveno now by the guests as 
well as the ^>*tics. The fee thtis exposes us to 
the temptation and s«s))ic^on you speak of, without 
having the beneficial effect o*^ obliging tlic youMg 
couple to.save,before they marry, like tlie Scotch 
ancient custom ..respecting house linen. It is for 
the statn ‘o tcjiiedy this evil by providing other¬ 
wise for us.” 

nt.'^Dmae thoug'rt this was jumping to a con¬ 
clusion iira ternble hurry. Why should n'ot the. 
same amount be given in a more judicious manner 
by thn flock, instead pf involving government at 
all in tfce matter ? This point was argued till , 
both gentlemen decidutl that the only method by 
which the permanent prosperity of the people 
cpuld be secured- was tjhe general diffusion of 
such knowledg“ as woifid make .them judges of 
their own conffition and controllers of j their own 
destinies. The Protestant and Catholic perfectly 
•greed that to further the grand object of edu- 
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cation, it was worth whilfe to* concede *<»ei:tain 
jioints wliich elsevvlicrc eacli wouklTliave stfeifti-* 
ously insisted on; and tliat, should an imf;ivtial 
])lan of general edi||:ation be framed by govern¬ 
ment, it woutd be yie duty, ajid would probab^ 
appear^ to be tlie dispoeition of all but a small 
minority of the factions and bigoted^ to re%lgr 
hearty^ thanks f*r the ^oon, and all jiossible 
assistance towalds the efficient ,\vorking of the 
scheme. * ‘ »* % 

“ If this should 0*done* speedily,” obsefved 
^he Protestant, “ I may live to be called hither to 
receive my dues in recomjiense ^f,tbe services 
which I would faii^ i>nder*now,^f the poopK 
woukf but receife them.” • • » * 

“ Jf’this be done speedilyi,” observe^ the Ca- 
tli^ilic, “ mij brethrcji affd I may live to see our¬ 
selves and our flocks fio longer loijked (^own upon , 
by our scornful neighbours oS^oiir church as 
constituting a degradedVSste. ^he.^w hjis at 
leligth emancipated us from*our cavil disabilities • 
it remains for education to| lift us out 'of that 
wors<* and equally undeserved degfadatien whence 
the law cannot^aise us up.” , 

The result of Mr. Orme’g survey qf his purish, 

■—made known after long deliberatior^on his 
part, much consultation* ewith Mr. Rosso, and 
intimate intercomse with rfie people,—was, that 
he relinquished altogether his qj^im» for tithes for 
the present, on the ground that i^yas impossible 
for th« pcqple fo pay thetn. * ^ 

.411 tlic endeavours of Father Glenny and his 
enlightened neighbours to make the peopli grate- 
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ful forihis concv^ssion were in vain. When they 
heat'd of the'changes madeiby Mr. Ornie’s family 
in their way of living, of the luxuries they sur¬ 
rendered, and the frugality.),hey were obligcd to 
exercise, the only remark^was that these things 
.had been fraiidulently enjoyed thus long, as the 
nominal reward of servicf s which had never been 
rendered. When reminded that the remission 
was an act Oj, free grace on Hr. Orme s jiart, 
th''y replied “Thank him hir'Pothi.ig. lie would 
never have got anothc/^pound of tithe in,this 
parish, as he probably knows. He gives uj) only 
what he could not touch.” 

” When he, rode -away,, rpady to bestow kind 
looks oh evf.ry.iside, ho only mo; dubious smiles 
from those who gazed after him from held .and 
cabin, and who observed to, one another thi\t it 
was a great blessing to havoone priest for a guide, 
but rather too misch to have, another and a strange 
one on th/dr'backs. To wish him well away was 
the utmost extent of iheir courtesy. 

Froili another Quarter, however, Mr. Orme 
had thaidis. The three gentlemen whcfn he 
left behind considered themselvts beholden to 
him for the absence of the tumultuous excitement 
which elsewhere attended the useless endeavour 
to exact tithes. Thig<parish was saved all oppo ‘ 
sition of forces betv^een the “loyal” and the 
‘J’disaffectedc)” jhat is, .between the oppressors 
and the oppjBssed. Tliere was _,no need to cry 
out for the Infsurrcction Act on the ope hrnd, or 
to threaten or perpetrate mischief on the other. 
The architect was seen no more. The Ijeld 
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wliicli he liad surveyed bore olits^insteM^ef a 
cliurch,—a happy cirifumstance ; since the jieople 
wiTo much in want of food for the body, while 
they had enough o4' that for tlio sjiirit, and of 
the kind which they prcferrctl, in^ Mr. Traceyii 
cliapeh* * 


VIII, 

IRISH FATALITY. 

DoRA^was long in gaotliefore she«eould/onii an 
idea wjhat was to become of her. ^Tlie place was 
crowdetl, in consequei\jo of <,hc late di*orders in 
Ik* native district; and her child pined for want 
of tlie bracing air tc? which it hlfa been accus¬ 
tomed from its birtk JN^ight ^ter night when 
slje way kept awake by it? 5 railina^*da^ftefcday 
when she marke(l,how its little limbs wasted, did 
the motliersigh to be one offthose whoseshe 
had till now thought very wretchod. She would 
fain have been among such as were driven from 
the glen to seek if subsistence in the,town8,* beg¬ 
ging by day, and nestling wherever they could 
And a hole by night. When she was brqught 
into the town, she met seVeral of these, whose 
faces she well knew, chjnged w they were frdto 
the cheerful or tjioughtfurcountenacces of dwellers 
in a hftme io the listless or bold expression w^oh 
characterises vagrants. She now envied them 
thfir freedom,,however mournful their condition 
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in Gtlitfr respect^i T’licy iniglit carry tlieir babes 
abroad into tfie free air, an(b-if too much crowded 
in tlieir noisome abodes, sleoji under the o])en 
sky. I’bcy miglit meet tljeir proscribed con¬ 
nexions, if sucli they bad, without ofthcr restraints 
than their own prudcKcc imposed; wlule she 
mir.t see iler infant languish for want of that 
which nature designed for all; *and live on from 
day to day without hope of beholding husband or 
fat'.'er, or of knowing what had become of them. 

The first relief she foUild was in forming a 
(\fsperato resolution respecting her infant. Slid 
liad passed a long, wakeful night in such a state 
of distress as oven She hai': seldom known. The 
heat was stifl'hig, from many ■ sleepers-being 
collected ;within a small space. Her child'would 
not lie still on her bosom one moment. Some¬ 
times screaming, sometimeu wailing,"its signs of 
sulfering wrungaits mother’s heart. She was 
first irrit'vtod 'add tlieifiierrified by the complaints 
of all who were disturbed like Jierself, and who 
seemed* to think it dier fault that the child would 
iKjt rest. ‘■-Hour after hour was she kept oj) the 
stretch, watching for tokens of fatigue from the 
child,' or of mercy from her neighbours; but the 
heat ine»-eased, fresh cries wore her nerves, and 
new threats of getting ji-d of the nuisance made 
her feel as if every puke in her body would burst. 
S>e threw herself down on her pallet, on the side 
of which she liad*been sitting, and closed her eyes 
aad ears, muttering— 

* God help me! and take me and my child 
where <\ve may sleep in peace and no waking. 
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My mind is just goin^ as it did one r^ight Le&ftc,; 
and let it go, if niy child was but safe wiUi its 
father. Little would it inattei' then what bectlino 
of me ; fo* Djin and 1 sliall never meet more. 
O ! Ijiislk, my elnld ! Iiusli! I ‘coiild part vvitlt 
yor^for ^^'er if I could onl/ ease you frojj|i wailiii^, 
and from tliis sore strife*. There is a curse upoif 
me, an<i upon ypCi while you live t>xi my bosom. 
You never caress me, my child ; yfiu struggle out 
of my grasp ! OtljfcJ5''«bes ejasp their mothe/s, 
l^it you push me away. Well you may ! God 
gave you free and strong limbs and an easy* 
breath ; and ’tis 1 that l*avo laij a withering curs^ 
’ on your flesh, and Jl ITeWy^ load your liftlo 
breatjt. , 'Tis I tfiat have dropped poison in your 
veins. - You shall go, m^ ehitd. I wild bear to 
be flaunted »11 my chip's with your screams and 
your throes; 1 will bear m lie dojvif witlrtmt you, 
and wake,* feeling for )*oujn,vain^^I^vvill bear to 
fob] my empty arms when f jee! b^)es^rifligh»ng 
in the sunshine, d^d wonder wh(?ther yqji are 
playing on the sod or lying bdaeatli it,—jf I can 
free yo* from my curse, and trust your Rtile life 
to those who can nourish it better tlrtin 1. O 
hush ! my child. 13ear with me this iast ni^it! 

Jf I could but see you but once more quiet,*if you 
w (Juld only once Is^ your fittle hand on my lips, 
if you would but look at me !—Again, again^ 
again! your life will be*spent,-^ny‘child ; you* 
will die before I*can save^'ou I—CV^neighbours ! 
do ye thinl* it’s my will that my child should* 
Bufler this way ? i)o you think its cries d^ not 
pierqp my ears jnore than yours ? Is it vvorso 
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ffcT^on toloie a night’s slepp than for me to be 
parting with my child for ever ?” 

•Tlie softened grumblers inquired the meaning 
of her words, and praiscd^ier for intending to 
Send the babe,out of the ^ol immediately, only 
ccp^aplainiirg that it had not been done long he- 
tore. All were ready to lieli) her wjth suggestions 
howto dispose of it; r/jnc of which suggestions, 
hpjvever, satished her. , ^ 

All difficulty om this was removed the 
next day by the appearance of Father Gleany 
\vho camel as he had done once or twice before, 
''to /administer to tlio religjaus wants of several of 
his flock w^(\^had fqund tlfeir \y,ay hithet;. lie 
was shocked at the change in Dora sine, < 3 . he last 
saw hei*, and thought t he child dying. lie en¬ 
gaged at once to have it carried out taf the prison 
and cohveyea ,.into safe hands. Whose hands 
the^e w^j;e,.he could jiot 'disclose, as ’Sullivan’s 
retVeat was feiadc known to him under the s,eal 
of co»<fession,'and^he circumstances must not be 
revealed, even to the old man’s only child. Of 
Dan the nries'i had heard nothing. No ohe had 
seer or heard of him since some days previous 
to Dor^s Capture. ' 

The only thing which struck the priest as re-,, 
markable in Dora’s.state of '.nind was her utter 
jndifference^respecting her approaching trial. It 
“seemed never th occur,i|io her; and when she was 
^reminded ofi'it, it appeared to be regarded as a 
t^tght and necessary form preliminary' to her 
going away for ever. She never took in the idea 
of acquittal, or remembered that she had a\ part 
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to perform, and that she was (5ne ^of trf(J jcon-, 
tending parties, with either of whom success mig^t 
rest. She made no complaipts of being a passive 
instrument in the ha»d of power, or of any hard- 
ship in,the treatment she had (wpejienced or was 
still to ‘bear. She made no .preparation of hei» 
thoughts for defence on for cnduranceT She Iras 
utterly unmindful of wha^was coming, taking for 
granted that she should never mere see her hus¬ 
band, and befoild fli^sjiavin^ np thought wl*re 
she, was to spend her days, or how she was to end 
.hem. This state appeared so unnatural, that tl»e 
priest, after enlarging, in va^n oy^ licr accusation 
and means of dcfenci?,‘ventured te rousg hcl-'^y 
mentioning a rd^ort he had'heard^hdt an attempt 
was to be made to rescim her»and her ciynjmnions 
b)* breakii^ the gaol before the trials, or by. 
attacking the guard Mach shouldscomluct some 
t() the gibbet and othfjrs ^o ,the ’^.^ast, when their 
doom was to be enforced. "For a ngfmWH a g*leam 
of hope kindled iB,her.eyes; but ahe inimjdiately 
observed that if the report wal abroad, tjje magis- 
tratesaverc no doiAt on their guard, an(fthe white- 
boys would ascertain the attempt *o be vain 
before they committed themselves ., Afteif this, 
however, it was observed that she could *tecollect 
nothing. She hpd nothlit^ to confess, nothing 
to ask for, no messages to leave, no desires to 
express. With a dulj, drowsy Expression W 
countenance, sjie lookef^ at the (priest when he 
rose te leave her, and seemed to* ask whj^hfc 
stood waiting. 


m2 
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, “ii^our cli^ld, my daughter,” said he, extend¬ 
ing lys arms to receive the 'babe. 

With a start and s. fluslied cheek, she hastened 
to vrrap it in tlie only garment of heT 4 )\vn nhich 
slie could spare 'to add to‘ its scanty qlothing. 
'After a cold kiss, she j)laced it in the anrts of its 
Jie^ guardian, saying with a stiff smile, 

“ I wonder jvhether /here ade^ any mof.e such 
mothers as I iftn! 1 forget all about my cliild’i? 

col'ping to me, end, I dojj’t flunk 1 care much 
about its going from me. I’m past caring aboi^ 
any thing at times.” 

“ And at btlier t^ies, d?,ughter-” 

Hush, httsh, hush ! (lbn*t speak of them now. 
Well; tliere have been widowed'wives and child¬ 
less mothers; and'I aiV) only one more; and 
what is to come is dark to us all,...cxcc)it that 
there is death fl&r everybody.—No blessing, father, 
to-day! 11 h^ nevpr otloue me any good, and I 

cani’ot fiSSir h. Try *it upon that little one,^ if 
you lil},p. ’ ' 

As scon as th^ priest was gone, muttering 
amidst hfs tear.; the blessing fp vyhich shtf would 
not listen,* Dora threw herself down on her pallet 
and instantly slept. iSlie scarflely woke again till 
called rfp, eight and forty hours after, to prejiare, 
for 4rial. * 

^ Sleep had restored her to perfect sanity, and 
& full and ddfep ponscioufness of her misery. A 
demeanour o^'snore settled sorrow, a countenance 
Inere intensely expressive of anguish,•■werfc never 
seen ^ that or any other court. She was silent 
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from first to last, except tvlieif called for, 
the few necessary words which her‘counsel could 
not say for her. Though (|,eeply attentive V> the 
proceedings, she appeared to sustain no eonflict 
of hope and ftar. her niied it was evident 
that the whole matter wis settleif from the be* 


gitming. . • • • 

She had all'dliat law rmd justice, the justice of 
a law court, ce’uld give dier. l/cr countrymen 
must still wail for more enlightened law,*the 
moje effectual justici whose office is rathel to 
Obviate than to punish crime: but all that pea- 
tains to law and justiijc, after th(^p»rpctiation 
crime, Dofa had, botli»m the wayai/f dcft^nco'lfl'm 
infliction. She*had good tounst^,'an impartial 


jury,, a* patient and cojjipasiwonate jufjge. She 
wjB accordingly fairly tried and condemned to, 
transportation for lift, on the fi»t c^alrge; the 
second was waived unnecelb’ijiry,*the issue of 
the first Jjeing a coilvictiofl. V' *• 

*As the condemned .was feaving the court, she 
heard (for on this day nothi Jg escape^ her) the 
lamentations of one who had kjsown'her from 


her infancy, o'/er' her having had ai* education. 


“If she had never been ti^ight to tyrite,” firged 
her sage neighbour, “ this murtheroits letter 


could never havg been 'Srought against ber.” 
To which some one replied that she would still 
have been convicted of jjerjury.* 

“ Is there n<j language to threaten in,” asked 
Dora, ‘Speaking rapidly as she passed, “ but ibsK 
which is spelled by letters ? Overthrow every 
scl^ol in the country, empty all your ink iAo the 

M 3 • 
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sea, .'iiaKo n greav fire of all your paper, and you 
will still find tlircats inscribed wherever there is 
ojijircssiori. There will be pictures traced in the 
sands of the sea-shore ; tlierp will be jiikes stuck 
up on each side the doors ; ‘here will be mock 
Gibbets for signals, and a multitude of scowling 
liro.Vs for learnings. Let those who arc abo.'e 
us look within themselves, and/as sure as they 
find these traces of tyrannical desires, will they 
s<‘e'-round about ^hem mark^jof revengeful jdots, 
though the people under triein may be as brutish 
i" their igs-oraneo us slaves in their bondage. 
rWhen do jirdsjierous men plot, or contented men 
tlirdhten, or those who ai-. secure perjure them¬ 
selves, or th6 well-gdverncd think of treacliery ? 
Who bcl' eves that conspiracy was horn in our 
schools instead of on our cold hearfhs, or tl,'at 
violence is nat ral to any hands but those from 
which their occupation and their subsistence are 
wrerehc-f'eo^. ther ? ’'/'he school in which my 
husband and I learned febellicn was the bleak 
rock, where famine came to be our teacher. A 

grim set df scholars she had-’* 

“ What is the prisoner talking about ?” cried 
a pofhntial voice frc,m behind.- “ Remove her, 
ofticer !’* 
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WISH Disaffection. 

TIiik rumour of the intention of tl# vvhiteb(W» 
to break the., gaol, o^ otherwise rescue tlic pri¬ 
soner*, was unfounded.* Since «tlie new works* 
were begun ijn ,Mj. Ti-acey’s estate, the nuinl)ers 
of the disaffected ftMre dist*ict*had lessencdXoii- 
»siderably, and those who remained were for the 
most part employed on distant expeditions. DSn 
liad been put of his (fvyn noighlj6uftiood sf) 
that he lieard (ff D*)ra’s cjpture^Hiy a •few days 
hefor*,her trial, his father-in-law haying failed in 
his attempt to give hiw imntediate intelligence of 
tdic event. * The erfajperated husband vowed, aS“ 
soon as he learned her sentence, to ,m5ve heaven* 
.tnd earth to rescue* hor^*and that one man 
oould do to this end .he .did : outlT^wift not 
heartily secondecVby his companions ; tljc^y con¬ 
sidering the attempt too harardous fo^»thcir pro- 
sent%rce, and trot seeing that this case required 
their interference more than many whiclr were 
presented to their observatiftn every tlay^ If their 
^ttempt had been agreed.tipon and planned ever< 
so wisely, it would have been baffled by the*fears 
of the magistrates, who, alarmed 1^ the rumoitrs 
afloat, determined to si^id the tonvicts round 8y 
sea to the port where the confict-ship awaited 
themr inStead of h.aving them traver8e*>tfie 
island. A small vessel was sdfcretly engaged to 
wlit off the coast at the nearest point, receive 
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tlic CiOiivicts, before it should be known that they 
had left the gaol. 

Fatjier Glenny, who was aware of tlic scheme, 
and thendore prejjared to make his j)aTling visit 
at;lhe right time to the unli^ijuiy tiutcasts Ironi 
his flock, repaired to Mr. Tracey’s when hi,s pain- 
fi’J duty was done, dispirited, and eager for sotv,(! 
relief from the harrowing tlioiights wdiich the 
various interviews had left behind. Mr. Tracey 
invited him to inspect the wprks, :.nd see what 
had oeen done thereby for t’ne estate and for the 
people. They rode to the shore just as ilie 
labourers wer,,! Reaving work, and at the j»roper 
tiTriv for convei.singSvith seme of them <respecting 
their prospects,- and the hopes "'.nd views- with 
which they vvere about to begin life in raiother 
Jand. An ardent desire to enjigrate was found J.o 
prevail; a uesiy; arising ou'. of hatreu to middle¬ 
men and titlie-j)roclors, discontent with as much 
as they ka-W ■si the law, and despair of ^perma¬ 
nently imjnoving their condition, at home. They 
acknowledged their jandlord’s justice in enabling 
them to remove,pdvantageously, smiled at the vic¬ 
tory over Mr. Onne, on which they prided them¬ 
selves as a grand partjng achievement, and spoke 
with gratitude of the kindness of Mr. Eosso’s 
family during their tim-e of sore distress; but the 
only person among their superiors in whom they 
s@iimed to place jmplicit^ confidence was Father 
Glenny. To him they said little of the barrier 
whiph they believed to separate the rich and the 

f loor in Ireland: on him no man among them 
ooked' witli an evil eye; against him were (Urected 
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no remarks tliat there was one sort of justi»% foi> 
the powerful .'iikI another for the helpless. , Their 
affection being strong in ^)roj)ortion as h was 
concontrftted, tliey*a)niost adored their priest, 
and swore that wlTen their t^ivoe and diildt^n 
should have followed tjiem abroad, Fit^her GlerinJ’ 
w'ould be the only tie to their native dislrlfct 
whichithey wottltl be unwilling tq,break. , 

“ How diJfereiTf an embarkation will theirs 
be!” he observed WJ.is conifiawion, when hq^liacl 
Igifen his blessing and passed on along the ridge 
of the cliff. “ Ilow different a deparlllre from tinit 
of their bi;;pthren who«re sei^ aw^as eriminij^J+ 
Here, the hnsfijind ^oes in_ho])e m |oon«welcom- 
iug l«s family to a home of better promise than 
they leave ; there a \>wfo i^ carrieil aWay alone, 
if? disgrace, severed for ever from h/sr husband^ 
and her child. It makes one Jhi^ij^itRil to con-* 
aider that the least* jiaiiyul of ^sedojiartures 
might fiossibly have been ^ehderra ^BlSecfesary 
by a wiser social*management;*but, as ,for the 
the other, we ought to kneffl in the dwst, crying 
I'or Aercy, tili Heaven shall pfease ^o remove ^ 
i'rom us the scourge of crime, and* the heart¬ 
withering despair which ftllows it. • If you had 
seen and heard what I h^ve seen and lieard this« 
(lay, you would tremble a\ the retribution which 
is sent upon the people and their rulers. Let^us 
pray day and night to avert it * 

“ And in tlic intervals of ou» prayers, father, 
let us*exdft ourselves to avert it by rcmovin§»tBe 
abuses from which it springs. 'Instead of apply¬ 
ing palliatives, let us go to the root of^ tne evil. 
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, InstftjIcT of providing a legal relief for our poor, 
wliich must in time become a greater burden than 
we. ROW labour under, we must remove the 
weights which oppress their industry, guard 
against the pi^tty tyranny ur.der which they suf- 
fei„ and all the wliile, persevere in educatihg, and 
sHll'educating, till they shall be able to assist our 
refbrms ; to understand,^the lavf beneath,, which 
they live; instead of defying it^ to resjject the go- 
Verfment (by that tijne moryofficient to secure 
the objects at which it aims) ; and to act upon, 
the belief th.'.t men of various creeds and ranks 
end offices nfay. dw^ll togrther without enmity. 
May not all tlifa come of'education, coupled with 
political refo'rnio, and' sanctioned‘by the blessing 
we pray firr ?” 

. “ lleayen grant it may!” exclaimed the prie!,t, 

•who was j.ow attentively observing some one who 
was sitting oh the supny side of a fence which 
ran ki tlrf {’or jt verge the rock. It was an old 
man, with a babe on his knee,>o whom he was 
alternately talking 'hnd singing in a feeble, 
cracked v'bice. • His song was of the s£a, to 
which he looked perpetually, and over wliich the 
setting sun was trailir.g a long dine of glistering 
gold, to (he great delight of the infant as well as 
'ts gnardian. ,* * 

“ It is Sullivan!" exclaimed the priest, “ and 
it'is poor Doih’s rfiild tbit he holds on his knee. 
Tfrue it is that God feedl the young ravens that 
ciy.' Yonder babe has thriven in this desert as 
if its nightly rest were on its mother’s bosom. 
The olS man, too, looks cheerily. You will i.ot 
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take advantage, my son, oT hi# having 
above ground in a still hour like tlfis. You mil 
not bicl the law take its tourse on oneVhpse 
gray haijs came befcre his crimes began V 
“ Mpt for* the \iwrld,” said Tjacey. “ Sl^ll 
wo alight and speak to •iiim,.or would it al^^m 
him too much ?” • * • • 

Tlijy drew'nc'hr whil^ still unobserved by the^ 
old man, whose noisy sport hindered his hearing 
their footsteps.' J&A this moment, a small viesel 
a))pcarc(l from hehincl a projecting rock, hcr^ails 
filled with a fresh north wind, aiuUap^iearing pf 
a snowy whiteness they caujjhlJ the sunligljt. 
When she shot acrwsSthe goldenitrackjJ,he Wbe 
sprai*^ and crCwcd in the ’old min’!! arms.. 

'^■Tjie saints’ blessing on»yc, my jetgel!” cried 
Ire, in almostequal^lec. “ It’s there you wouli^ 
be, dancing on the Blue waves, instead of in my, 
old arms, that will.scqfccly fiold ^ou in more 
than an unbroken colt, pre^ «r 9^ {There 
she goes, my daring. 

Full of boys so friskjl 

Witli the sweet-smelling wdiiskey*, 

FlyiBg over seas and far away;, 

Good lufk go with |em-” 

“ Sullivan!” cried the priest, wlio •could no 
♦onger endure tljis ill-tin*d mirth. 

The old man scrambled'up in a moment,* Ktid 
made his obeisance before thewmaamful gravify 
of his pastor. • • 

“ Skilliaan !* *continu(?d Father TjHeniiy, ‘^Hp 
you know that vessel? You (annot be aware 
wiat freight it bears! You——” 
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“ ^^hliow now»all ubout it,” replied the old 
tnah, 'pettisli!y. “ How could your reverence 
expcct^iny old eyes to see so far off v;liat ship 
Dora was on board or? An^ what makes your 
rc^rcnce bring liis„honour to^be a spy on an old 
ma^r's disgrac'', 'unless he.conies to catch m'f*, and 
sejicVune aftc. Dora? ’Ti9 near the .hour when 
foxes and justices come out a/ter their ppy. 
' i'ou may have for thd' catching; your honour; 
and^mch good may it do yoy^^o haf/c got me.” 

iln would nor listen to ». word Mr. Tracey 
h^d to say, l^pt went on addressing the child, as 
i(^no one had^cen present, his glee being, how- 
evtt/all turned,/o bf,torne‘i,f'.„ ^ > 

“ Agh’,’my'je(,vel! and you knev:' more nor I, 
while you sps'ung as a lamb does when the wv-s 
^bleats. Strctclj your arini, my darling, for you| 
Another is f,here^ and fain Wf^udd I bid'ye begone 
to her, though it would leave me alone in the 
wide .wo^K^^wlnire thciais ubt a thing my eyes' 
love Cut you, ba^iby dear !" 

And Lo lie went ^on, sifting' doggedly down 
with his b'stok to the gentlemen, who retreated, 
intending t^ come again the next- day, when he 
might*be in a more communicative mood. At 
some distance they looked once more behind 
them, and saw that another man had joineij 
Sullii^an, and was standing oVet him, pointing 
t<^»the receding v^scl. 

<• “ It is Dan !” cried tM priest, quickly turning 
hja horse and 'tiding tack. Before he ^could 
rea^ii the spot, Dan had snatched a hasty kiss of 
his infant, and ‘disappeared. The old man’s 
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countenance was now falleli, afld 
(lued. 

“ You tyill never see Djni more,” saii he, 
“ though ^'ou may l^ar much of him. The just 
and merciful fvill n(»ver see hk f^ce again, anti 
he has A)rsvvorn bis priesft Where he will shpfiv* 
hiifiself fronr this time,lit will be in flie deafPol 
tlie niglij, witll’a «rape oi^his face and « pike in 
his hai?d. They that have made»liim mad must 
put up with a Th;ldr5*n’s deeds.” 

‘‘.Mad!” cried Tracey. * 

‘‘ He means exasperated,” replia(fc»the priest* 
“ Dan hopedtjo the l^jst to roscijp ]|is wife, an(J 
‘ the failure (fas made hint desjieratf#’ ^ 

‘‘ ITn alone nhw in tlie woUd entfrcTy,” mutter¬ 
ed SfHlj^an, rocking thg no\< wearied ^fant to 
sleep. “ Bering tliis orphan’s, I shall see little 
of the face of man. it was tire %ce *of a devil 
that bent over us just jio\^. Long nAy it be be¬ 
fore it sc»res us again.” * ■ V ^ 

Sullivan said traly, tJiat ]?an wtuld Iienceforth 
be heard of and not seen by .|ny but th^ vVtims 
of his triolence. He who was onse th# pride is 
now the scourge of the Glen of the Echoes. 
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Summary of Principlcn illustrated in this 
Volume. 

Whateveii affects the seci-'rity of property, or 
intercepts ths due reward of labour, iirijjairs the 
fshbyistenco-fund by disctjuraging industry and 
. forethought. 

Partnorshij) te'nantcies affect,the security of pro-- 
periv by-rendering (yie tenatil answerable for the 
obligations of all his partners, while he luls Jio 
honlrol over' jil.^ .I'.anagemeut of their portions. 

■A. gradatioa,df It-odlord^ on one estate has the 
same cliect,«y(rendering one tenant liable fo the 
claims of more than one landlord. ■ 

The levying of fines on a whole district for an 
‘ illegal prc.dticc going on in-tone part of it, has the 
same effect,'by rendering the honest man liable 
for the Fitti^'.r&ftices of the knave. 

The ..imposition oi a church establishment on 
those who already support another church, inter¬ 
cepts the clue reward-of labour, hy taking from 
the l^jbourcr a portion of his earnings for an object 
from whjch he derives no beneht. 

The practice tof Ichting land to the highest 
bidder^ without regard to former service or to the 
t^rits of the applicnuits, intercepts tiie due reward 
oof Uie labourer, by decreeing his gains to expire 
ivith his lease; * 

- All these pra(;tices having prevailed in Ireland, 
her subsistence-fund is proportionably impaired, 
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though the reduction is s 6 mewlmtj 4 jft«r 8 *>h£yi 
com})ensated hy the natural growth of capitel. 

* Wliile capital ha^ been flowing much ftiorc 
slouly thaft it ^oug]it,^)opulation lias been increas¬ 
ing iiiucli inoie ra])kny than thS civcumstances df 
thc^pouiiti^ have warrai^etl: the cons^uence^tif 
'ivhich are, extensive ancr*a))palling indigence, and 
a wiu4 sijrcad ot'flic morti evils wjiich attend it. 

An immediate pallwtion of this indigence wojfld 
bo the result of introuffsing a 4egal.pauper-system 
•ito’Ifeland ; but it would be at thc^ expense oj 
an incalcui»tW| }>ermanent incrAse‘'di^he evil, j 

** To levy^ poor-ratiyt>n'the cc*ntty large 
would Tjo iinpolitjp, since it*woul(> oidy increase 
the j)risjAry grievance of an ii^ufficicncy»of capi¬ 
tal, l)y causing a further unproductive consump-^ 
tion of it. 

, 7 ’o throw the burdej^i of^ti pauper system on 

absentees would be especially unjastTsince (bey 
bcaf precisely tlie same relation !» the weglth of 
their country as its resident c 4 >hah 8 t 8 . 

In flie case pf-Ireland,’as in*all analogous 
cases, permanent jelief eanjbe effected onjy by 
adjusting the proportions^^oi capital Snd popula- 
tiqji: and this must be attempted by* means 
suited to her pecultar circuftistances. 

The growth of capita^shouldshe ^ided by inf'* 
provements in agricultural^nd donjjestic economy, 
and by 4he ienii^l of pofitical grievances ; fi^m 
which would follow a union in pl|ce of an oppo^ 
sitiop of interests. 
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